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SLEEP. 


BY DORA KLUSSMAN FREANEY. 








WE all must sleep; 
Some side by side, 
Other in lands afar ; 
Some ’neath the tide; 
But sleep we must, 
Just and unjust 
‘ Tho when, and where, and how, 
In days or months or years noue now 
May know, nor time nor reckoning keep ; 
’Twill come upon us unaware, 
This unsought sleep. 
To close 
Our eyes to earthly things, 
To life and love and those 
Who, seeing that we wake not, weep. 
Sad, silent and mysterious sleep ! 


Another name it hath, but here 
Let not that name appear ; 

It filleth us with dread ; 

Leave it unsaid. 
Fearful and fateful word, 
Some day it must be heard, 

And wring the heart, 
Whilst lips a-tremble frame 
The dreaded name. 

“Sleep,” say we then, 
For sleep we must, 
Just and unjust, 
Nor wake again 
To life, and love, and those 

Who, seeing that we wake not, weep. 
And so, man born of woman, keep 

Thy pillow ready, and a whitened gowu 

Wherein to robe thyself, ere thou lie down 
To thy last sleep. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 








BY JOEL BENTON. 





SOME opulent force of genius, soul and race, 

Some deep life-current from far centuries 

Flowed to his mind, and lighted his sad eyes, 
And gave his name, among great names, high place. 


But these are miracles we may not trace— 
Nor say why from a source aud lineage mean 
He rose to grandeur never dreamt or seen, 

Or told on the long scroll of history’s space. 


The tragic fate of one broad hemisphere 
Fell on stern days to his supreme control, 
All that the world and liberty held dear 
Pressed like a nightmare on his patient soul. 
Martyr beloved, on whom, when life was done 


Fame looked, and saw another Washington ! 
POUGHKESPaIE, N. Y. 
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\ DISCORD. 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 








I'M out of tune because my neighbor’s creed 
Makes discord in my soul. Truth’s harmonies 
Come like shell-laden breakers from the seas, 

A crash, a roar, then murmuring recede, 
Leaving the pearly echoes they have sown ; 


We find one shell, and call all truth our own. 
Pirtspure, Kan, 
















THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 


Is it a Barrier to Church Unity? 


VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE EPISCOPAL LETTERS. 





Articles by 


J.T. Smrra, D.D., 
Wo. WILBERFORCE Newron, D.D., 
Prof. C. M. Mgap, D.D., 
Wo. H. Roserts, D.D., 
The Hon. CouRTLANDT PARKER, 
H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 
E. W. GILMAN, D.D., 
J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D., 
Bishop J. H. D. WinGFrELD, D.D., 
_ Prof. Frank HuGa Fosrer, D.D., 
J. H. Ecos, D.D. 
B. B. TyLER, D.D. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND THE HIs- 
TORIC EPISCOPATE. 





BY J. T, SMITH, D.D., 
Ex-Moderator Presbyterian General Assembly and Chairman Com- 
mittee on Conference with the Episcopal Church. 

The proposal of Dr. Carroll fora direct repeal of the two 
canons of the Episcopal Church, which prohibit ‘‘ Minis- 
terial Reciprocity,” differs in some respects from that of 
the Presbyterian Committee. While the twenty-eight 
bishops (I wish some other names were found among 
them), each, of course, speaking for himséif alone, an- 
swer the proposition of Dr. Carroll unfavorably, the rea- 
sous assigned for their adverse judgment are numerous, 
almost, as the writers themselves. Some base their ob- 
jections altogether on prudential grounds, such as, it is 
undesirable to change long established customs without 
sufficient reasons ; the repeal proposed might not mate- 
rially advance the cause of Church Unity; it might 
‘stir up strife and division in the Chyrch repealing 
them.” Should it appear that the repeal would help 
Church Unity, some would not object. Says Bishop 
Howe: 





‘By Ministerial Reciprocity is understood the admission 
of men, occasionally, who have not received Episcopal or- 
dination into the pulpits of our Church, and if such a con- 
cession would promote Christian unity, I would not object 
to such a modification of the canon.”’ 

Bishop Niles adds : 


“T do not regard this particular canon, so far as it pro- 
hibits an accepted minister of an orthodox denomination 
from making an address or preaching a sermon in an Epis- 
copal church, as made necessary by the doctrine or struc- 
ture of the Church of God. It is prudential. Some regard 
the prescriptions of the Ordinals and Canons as having ex- 
clusive reference to ministers in the Episcopal Church.” 


Bishop Doane tells us: 


“Tt may rightly be allowed that in this statement no 
condemnation is passed upon the ministry of other Chris- 


’ tian bodies.’’ 


Says Bishop Grafton : 


“The barrier to union is not that we Episcopalians do 
not recognize the ministry of other Christian bodies. We 
do. We acknowledge their ministers to be what they 
claim to be; é.¢., ministers or preachers. They do not 
claim to be priests. Surely we cannot be charged with 
narrowness or illiberality in denying to them what they re- 
pudiate. We acknowledge their ministry as preachers of 
the Word. Let them acknowledge ours as priests, which is 
what they claim to be, and a reconciliation and union can 
take place.’’ 

Some base their objection squarely on the ground that 
withont Episcopal ordination there can he no‘ valid 
ministry either of teaching or ruling. Bishop Neely 
says : 

“Ministers not Episcopally ordained are not duly com- 
missioned. have not the Apostolic Commission to min- 
ister the word and sacraments in the Church of Christ.” 

Some, as Bishops Adams and Thomas, decline to an- 
swer, because the matter has been put in the hands of 
committees, Says Bishop Thomas : 

‘‘In my judgment the question should not be discussed 
iu the public prints by those who may be called upon to 
vote in council after invoking the guidance of the Holy 


Spirit. Whenever a proposition in regard to ‘ Ministerial 
Reciprocity ’ comes before our Generak Convention it will 
receive most careful conside?ation.” - 

All the bishops who answer shape their answers with 
special reference to the supreme question of Church 
Unity, on the basis of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral. 
Most of the Churches were willing to accept the first 
three Articles—the Scriptures, the Creeds and the Sac- 
raments ; but nearly all refused the fourth, the Historic 
Episcopate. The insertion of that Article they regarded 
as a secret invitation to them to go over to the Episco- 
pal Church—to be united with it by absorption—the 
lamb tying down inside of the lion. The Presbyterian 
Church almost alone accepted the invitation of the 
bishops and appointed a Committee of Conference on 
the basis of the four Articles. Whether rightly or 
wrongly they accepted this preliminary declaration of 
the bishops as made in good faith: 

“This Church does not seek to absorb other commun 
ions, bué rather co-operating with them on the basis of a 
common Faith and Order to discountenance schism, to 
heal the wounds of the body of Christ and to promote the 
charity which is the chief of the Christian graces and the 
visible manifestation of Christ to the world.” 

No disavowal cculd be more emphatic, no recognition 
of a “‘common Faith and Order” could be more ex- 
plicit. No invitation to brotherly conference could be 
more cordial and courteous. If such a declaration by 
Caristian brethren cannot be accepted as truthful there 
is an end of all confidence and the ‘‘ Communion of 
Saints ” can no longer exist. 

Noris there anvthing in the Articles themselves, or 
the terms in which they are expressed, to suggest the 
shadow of assumption or insincerity. Confessedly, the 
first three Articles belong to the common Faith, and the 
fourth, as set forth in the Article, belongs no less to the 
common Order. It reads thus: 

‘‘ The Historic Episeopate locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration, to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples called of God into the unity of his Church.” 

There is nothing iu such an episcopate peculiar to the 
Episcopal Church, nor anything which requires those 
who accept it to go over to them. It is the Historic 
Episcopate. Itis not the New Testament Episcopate, 
or the Primitive Episcopate, or the Parochial Episcopate, 
or the Diocesan Episcopate. It is not the Episcopate of 
the Roman Church, or the Greek Church, or the Angli- 
can, or the American, or the Moravian, or the Presbyte- 
rian, or any other Church which regards the office of the 

bishop as “first in the Church, both for dignity and 
usefulness.” The Historic Episcopate may embrace any 
of those, or all of them, Confessedly the Papal Church 
has the Historic Episcopate. Confessedly it more nearly 
than any other bas the notes of the true Church ‘‘always, 
everywhere and by all”; and is not the invitation if to 
any to the Roman rather than the American Church? 

Moreover, this Historic Episcopate is not a fixed and 
invariable divine institute, like the sacraments, which 
must always be ministered in words and clements ex- 
actly as prescrived. It is susceptible of changes and 
adaptations to varying needs by human hands. No the- 
ory of the Episcopate is propounded. There is nota sug- 
gestion of Apostolic Succession or the grace of orders or 
sacramentation or theoretical assumptions “of any kind 
which have been so persistently read into the phrase 
Historic Episcopate. 

No two historic Churches are so nearly allied in faith 
and so closely identified in history as the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian. As to the visible Church, they hold sub- 
stantially the same faith. They believe in the visible 
Church as distinguished from the invisible ; as an ex- 
ternal and visible organization, real and palpable as any 
kingdom or society of living men ; as the Holy Catholic 
Church, with its unity, its catholicity, and its high prc- 
rogatives; as ‘‘ the kingdom of Christ, the house and fam- 
ily of God out of which there is no ordinary possibility of 
salvation.” They have the same doctrine of the min- 
istry as to its divine origin and its two exclusive func- 
tions of official teaching and ruling. ‘‘ Christ,” says the 
Westminster Confession, ‘‘ hath appointed a government 
in the hands of Church officers,” and ‘‘to these officers 
are committed the keys of the kingdom of Heaven.” 
The Presbyterian Confession, Form of Government and 
Discipline are as ‘“‘ High Church” as the Episcopal Arti- 
cles, Ordinals and Canons. 

Thus nearly allied in faith their histories have been 
interwoven from the beginning. Fornearly one hundred 
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years, up to the time of Laud, they stood side by side 
with each other and with the Reformers of the Conti- 
nent. In the troublous times which followed how often 
they were seen contending together for ‘‘ the old liber- 
ties of England.” Take two memorable instances. When, 
on the execution of Charles I and Laud, throne and 
altar were both overturned, an Assembly was convened to 
reconstruct the ruined Church. It met in Westminster 
Abbey, the seat and symbol of the English Church, and 
shares with it the name of Westminster to this day. It 
embraced all orders in the State and all parties in the 
Church—rastians, Independents, Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians. While others stood aloof Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians joined to frame the Westmiuster Stand- 
ards as the symbol of their ‘‘common Faith and Order,” 
the Faith and Order at once of Presbyterian Scotland 
and Episcopal England, and accepted as such by 
both. Take another instance when the Protectorate su- 
perseded the Parliament they joined to call Charles II to 
the throne; and when the Stuarts, as always, proved 
faithless and were expelled, they joined to place William 
of Orange, a Presbyterian, on the vacant throne. They 
established both Churches, the Presbyterian in Scotland 
and the Episcopal in England, giving to each the same 
recognition and making the King head of both. 

Equally close have been their affiliations in this land. 
For one hundred years the Episcopal Church in this 
country was in fact ‘‘ A Church without a Bishop” and 
was substantially Presbyterian in its order. When 
the Episcopate was imported here like, so many Old 
World institutes, it was transformed and Americanized. 
The American Episcopate is unlike any diocesan episco- 
pate the world had seen for 1500 years. The American 
hishop is not an arbitrary ruler with exclusive functions 
of visitation, ordination and discipline. He isa consti- 
tutional ruler with all his powers and prerogatives de- 
fined and limited by law: He can do nothing alore, but 
everything, even ordination,in conjunction with the pres- 
byterate. The Constitution of the United States, of the 
Presbyterian and of the Episcopal Church were all 
framed in the same year and fashioned in their respcctive 
spheres after the same model. Both Churches are free 
Christian commonwealths, with no connection with the 
State, and no hierarchy of rule, the people represented 
in all their courts and having part in all acts of adminis- 
tration. In the eloquent words of Dr. Charles Hodge 
in his address to Bishops McIlvaine and Lee on their visit 
to the Presbyterian Convention in Philadelphia in 1867 : 

** Were not your Church and ours rocked in the same 
cradle? Have they not passed through the same Red Sea 
of trial ? What difference is there between your Thirty- 
nine Articles and our Confession greater than the difference 
between the different parts of our great cathedral anthem 
that rises to the skies ?”’ 

Their essential agreements are distinctly recognized 
and luminously stated in the correspondence between 
the committees of the two Churches now in conference. 
In reply to the first formal communication of the Epis- 
copal Commission, the Presbyterian committee, after 
accepting the first three Articles of the quadrilateral, go 
on to say: 

‘* We can with equal readiness accept the fourth propo- 
sition according to our understanding of its terms. The 
Presbyterian Church holds, and always bas held firmly, to 
what we believe to be the genuinely Historic Episcopate 
as this is set forth in the New Testament and in the prac- 
tice of the early Church so far as it did not swerve from 
Apostolic models and directions. It finds the Presbyter- 
Bishop in all ages of the Church in unbroken succession 
until the present day. We can unite with those who think 
bishops to be a superior order of the clergy, provided we 
are ourselves not asked to abandon our own conscientious 
convictions that bishops, as instituted by the Apostles, 
were hot of superior rank, but that all who are ordained to 
the ministry by the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery, and are intrusted with the care and oversight of 
souls, are bishops. May we not assume that you will ac- 
cord to us all the liberty in interpreting this terra which 
has been employed by your own ministry and by that of 
the Anglican Church in this and earlier generations.” 

To this frank and full statement of their position, the 
Episcopal Commission, after recognizing the fact that 
‘** we are happily agreed as to the first three Articles,” 
say, among other things, on the fourth : 

“We may say in reply to you that the only authorita- 

tive deliverance iu respect to the threefold character of the 
Orders of the sacred ministry that our Church hath put 
forth is found in the Preface to our Ordinal, wherein it is 
declared: ‘that it is evident unto all men diligently read- 
ing Holy Scriptures and ancient authors, that from the 
Apostles‘ time there have been three orders of Ministers in 
Christ’s Church, Bishops, Priests and Deacons.’ This, we 
believe, to have been placed in that position as thestate- 
ment of what is historic, what is evident to all, and not at 
all as a dogmatic article of faith. Itis placed there as a 
declaration of ecclesiastical polity, as this Church hath 
inherited the same.” 
With this distinct avowal that they held their views of the 
three orders of the Ministry not as an Article of Faith, 
but as a fact of history—that the question as to the Epis- 
copate was one of ‘ecclesiastical polity,” and so be- 
longed not to faith but to order, not to doctrine but to 
discipline, the committees regarded the question as be- 
tween them an open one; and on their reports the 
General Convention andthe General Assembly both so 
regarded it, and continued their committees with in- 
tructioas 6) sd atin cae nazoiiajions com menced, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


I have already more than exhausted the spacea llowed 
me. Of the barriers of separation which have risen up 
between Churches so nearly allied and which now sepa- 
rate them so widely, of the present status of the negotia- 
tions between them, of the difficulties found in the way 
of reconciling family alienation so long continued and 
at times so embittered, and of the absolute certainty, 
founded on the promise of God and the intercession of 
the Great High Priest, that they will be reconciled, and 
there shall be one Body, as there is one Spirit, I may 
write hereafter. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY TO DATE. 





BY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, D.D., 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Churcb, Pittsfield Mass. 





The position of Christian Unity in this country up to 
date is as follows: 

The House of Bishops of the Am rican Episcopal 
Church has issued an invitation containing four propo- 
sitions. The first three are easily understood and gen- 
erally accepted. It is the fourth—the retention of the 
Historic Episcopate—which causes distrust aad dissatis- 
faction on the part of other religious bodies. 

But why not take the House of Bishops at their word 
and ask them what is meant by acknowledging the His- 
toric Episcopate ? 

The Church is nota raft of Christian Union. It is a 
ship built upon a special model with a definite under- 
lying keel, on purpose to sail on through the ages. In 
architecture the nave (navis) is the backbone of the 
building. Why do not the other Churches send in their 
models, and then let us decide which is the best? But 
since none of them have done so why should we find 
fault with the Episcopal fold for being first in the field 
with their pattern clearly thought out and lucidly pre- 
sented ? 

I is not oneness of sentiment, or oneness of interpreta- 
tion of the creeds which is to unite us as a body and make 
us into a National Church. It is by a polity, a basis for 
work—leaving us free in our interpretation of our creeds 
—that we areto become one in that large way in which 
the Episcopal Church is one in its polity, tho a!lowing 
different interpretations of doctrine to its dissimilar mem- 
bers. 

We do not need to amend canons or revice rubrics ; 
we want our brethren in other ministries to share with 
us in some way the value and power there is in the min- 
istry of a continnous order. The Houseof Bishops offers 
to share this privilege wi h other bodies. The next step 
is to ask the Bishops just what they mean by their 
fourth proposition ? 


AN OPEN LETTER TO BISHOP DOANE, 





BY PROF. CHARLES M. MEAD, D.D., 
Of the Congregationa! Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 





Dear Sir :—In your reply to Dr. Carroll, in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of March 8th, you close by saying : 

“And ‘the sacrifice and contribution,’ it seems to me, 
would more naturally be expected to come from those who, 
by the interchange of pulpits not only but of pastorates, 
virtually recognize all methods of ordination as equally 
valid.” 

This~is a suggestion similar to what has often been 
made before. We believe both your and our methods of 
ordination to be valid; you believe only yours to be 
valid. Therefore we can accommodate our methods to 
yours without any constraint of conscience, while you 
cannot do the same toward us. : 

The argument is simple and apparently cogent. But I 
do not care now to discuss it at large, but only to make 
a supposition suggested by it. Our Episcopal brethren 
at Chicago fraternally proposed to the Protestant Chris- 
tians of this country that the various bodies into which 
they are divided should become united on certain terms, 
among which one was the acceptance of the Historic 
Episcopate. 

Now, inasmuch as the non-Episcopalian ecclesiastical 
bodies do not regard this Episcopate as the only valid 
form of Church government, it cannot be supposed that 
in the Chicago proposition it was meant that all these 
bodies were asked to change their minds’ on that point, 
and agree that the Episcopal view is the only right and 
allowabie one. It must be that they were only asked to 
consent that their ministers should be Episcopally er- 
dained, even tho they might still not assent to the doc- 
trine that no body of Christians could be a true Church 
without having i's ministers so ordained. If the propo- 
sition should be assented to, these Christians, hitherto 
non-Episcopalians, would hold a position similar to that 
of those Episcopalians who. repudiate the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession. That is, they would, for the sake 
of ecclesiastical unity, adopt the Episcopalian practice 
without adopting the Episcopalian theory. 

Now my supposition is this: Suppose that the Chicago 
proposition should be acceded to by some of the leading 
Protestant Churches of our country, say, by the Meth- 
odists, the Presbyterians and the Lutherans—all these 
Churches consenting that their ministers should be or- 
dained according to the requirements of the Episcopal 
rules. Now, inasmuch as these bodies together are im- 
meansely larger thaa the Episcopal Church, it would 
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follow that in tbe united Church there would be a vastly 
preponderant majority holding the view that the doctrine 
of Apostolic Succession is an utterly untenable doctrine 
and that the ordination of Congregational, Baptist and 
other ministers is perfectly valid. Recognizing these 
other bodies as genuine Churches, and their ministers as 
legitimately ordained, this great majority of the newly 
united Church would be in conscience bound to make its 
rules and principles conform to this conviction. They 
could not take the position that these other Churches are 
not really Churches of Christ, and their ministers not 
validly ordained; for this would be quite contrary to 
their inmost beliefs. They would be obliged by their 
consciences to fellowship these other Churches on terms 
of perfect equality. 

Now this is certainly a supposable case. The Chicago 
invitation contemplated the possibility of such an assent 
as I have supposed. What then, Iask, would you, Right 
Reverend Sir, be inclined to do in such a contingency ? 
If I understand aright, the purport of your reply to Dr, 
Carroll and that of the communications of your fellow- 
bishops, such a modification of your rules of Church 
order would be regarded by you as involving a violation 
of trust, and therefore as being something which you 
cannot fora moment entertain the thought of conced- 
ing. And yet if your own proposition to the Protestant 
Christians of our country should be accepted, you would 
find yourself in a Church holding, as to its immense 
majority, precisely the doctrine concerning ordination 
which you regard as utterly inaimissible. Now let me 
ask, in all earnestness, if the case supposed should be 
realized, would you remain in the United Church and 
Obey the new rules? or woild you join your present 
brethren in a secession from it? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN POSITION. 


BY THE REV. WM. HENRY ROBERTS, D.D., LL D., 
American Secretary of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches. 








Christians of every name are greatly indebted to THE 
INDEPENDENT for the series of articles printed in the 
issue of March 8th, under the head ‘‘A Barrier to 
Church Unity.” In these articles the position of many 
of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with 
reference to the nature of the Church, of the Ministry, 
and the question of Ministerial Reciprocity, is stated so 
clearly as to leave no room for doubt as to their views. 
The articles appear to me to be so worded, here and 
there, as to require a statement of the p-sition of the 
Presbyterian Churches with reference to these questions, 
Presbyterians believe— 

I, That the Church is of divine appointment. 

Il. That all who profess the true religion, together 
with their children, are members of the Church Univer- 
sal and Catholic. 

III. That the offices in the Church were instituted by 
Christ. 

IV. That the Sacraments can be administered only by 
those officers called ministers, and denominated in the 
Presbyterian form of government—pastors or bishops. 

Thus far Presbyterians are in substantial agreement 
with other Protestant Christiaus, and especially with 
their brethren of the Reformed Churches. 

Presbyterians differ from Episcopalians in believing— 

I. That Church power is vested under Christ in the 
whole body of the Church, not in any office or in any 
class of officials. Church government is, in the name 
of Christ, by the people and for the people. 

II. That the Ministry is composed of one c'ass of 
officers, not of three. The only biblical episcopacy is the 
parochial, diocesan episcopacy being a human expedient. 
Each pastor is, according to Presbyterian law, a bishop, 
and exercises the episcopal function ; for instance, in the 
ordination of ruling elders, or, in ‘‘ the oversight of the 
flock of Christ.” 

III. That the ordination of ministers is to be performed 
by the whole body of ministers ina given presbytery, and 
that all ministers are on an official equality. 

IV. That there are two classes of church officers in 
addition to ministers, ruling elders (presbyters who rule 
well), and deacons. Elders and deacons are not minis- 
ters, as with the Episcopalians, but officers chosen from 
the laity, by the laity, for the discharge of certain pre- 
scribed and scriptural duties. 

It is therefore a misunderstanding of the Presbyterian 
position for any person to suggest a departure on the 
part of the Presbyterian Churches from the true scriptur- 
al doctrines, as to either the Church or ‘the Ministry. It 
is not such a departure for them to reject diocesan episco- 
pacy, to hold to one order in the Ministry, and to maintain 
that ruling elders and deacons are not ministers, but 
lay officers of the congregation. Inso doing they simply 
differ from Episcopalians as to the interpretation of the 
Scripture terms, bishop, presbyter, deacon, They 
believe in all these church officers quite as strongly as 
their brethren of the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate.” What, then, 
shall be thought of the denial of the validity of the ordi- 
nation of Presbyterian ministers by Protestant Episcopal 
bishops, on account of this difference in interpretation of 
Scripture terms. It would be just as proper for Calvin- 
ists, on the same ground, to deny the Christian character 
of Arminians. ‘ 

With reference to Ministerial Reciprocity, the follow- 
ing is believed to be the Presbyterian and Reformed 
position : 
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Ministers, holding Evangelical doctrine and ordained 
by and serving in Evangelical Churches, are received in 
Presbyterian and R-formed Churches as brethren in the 
Lord, both in the pulpit avd at the communion table. 
Episcopalian ministets would be welcome in both sacred 
places, not because they have been episcopally ordained, 
but because they are ministers of Christ. That Ministry 
is a characteristic, not of any local, national or denom- 
inational Church, but of the Church universal in all its 
branches. The Protestant Episcopal Church is some- 
times spoken of as representing in this country the 
Established Church of England, just as the Presbyterian 
Church represents the Established Church of Scotland, 
or the Reformed Dutch Church the Established Church 
of Holland. These Churches are each a part of the 
Church universal, and unless they are, no one of them 
has a valid ministry. But the opposite of this being 
true, the ministry of all is valid. 

A wordin closing in connection with the ‘ Historic 
Episcopate.” The Church of Scotland at the time of 
the Reformatioa, believing that Church power was vest- 
ed under Christ, in the Church as a whole, locally adapt- 
ed the ‘* Historic Episcopate” as it existed in that coun- 
try to the needs of the Scotch children of God. This 
local adaptation was for that Church a return to popular 
government, which had been thrust to one side by an 
ecclesiastical aristocracy, The same local adaptation 
was effected in Holland and Germany. The American 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, have seen as yet 
no sufficient reason to depart from this return by their 
ancestors to scriptural principles. They know that they 
are an integral part of the universal Church of Christ. 
Their Ministry and their Church officers are of Divine 
appointment. That Episcopalians hold otherwise is only 
an opinion, worthy simply of respect. Opinions, even 
those of Anglo-American Episcopal Bishops, cannot 
alter facts, or take away from national European 
Churches or from the Free Churches of America, their 
divinely appointed, regularly ordained and absolutely 
valid ministry. But such opinions, however, can oper- 
ate as barriers to Christian Unity. The responsibility 
for the lack of Church Unity, if such there be, rests 
upon those who maintain these barriers, by refusing to 
recognize the patent facts of the existence and the valid- 
ity, of the Christian Ministry of Churches, which were 
never under the jurisdiction of either the Anglican or 
American Episcopal Bishops. Power is coextensive only 
with jurisdiction, and the Christian Unity desired by 
Protestant Episcopal Bishops will never be secured, by 
means of claims on their part, of virtual authority to 
deal with and determine matters outside their jurisdic- 
tion, or by their strange refusal to acknowledge as min- 
isters of Christ, those whom God has called by his Spirit 
into the ministry, and who have been so graciously 
acknowledged and blessed therein by the Great Head 
of the Church, their and cur Lord. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF THE HISTORIC EPISCO- 
PATE. 





BY THE HON. COURTLANDT PARKER, 





Church Unity is not essential to Christian Unity, nor 
is ministerial reciprocity to ministerial recognition. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America and its mother, 
the Courch of England, have always inculcated Chris- 
tian Unity. One of the most touching prayers in the 
Liturgy of both, uttered at every morning service, says: 

“* More especially we pray for thy "Holy Church universal, 
that it may be so guided and governed by thy good Spirit, 
that all who profess and call themselves Christians may be 
led into the way of truth and hold the faith in unity of 
Spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 
And what it means by ‘“‘the holy Church universal ” it 
defines in its XIXth Article of Religion : 

“ The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faith- 

ful men,-in which the pure Word of God is preached, and 
the Sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s 
ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are requi- 
site to the same.” 
There is no lack of Christian Unity as a doctrine of the 
EpiscopalChurch, And that is sufficient, properly con- 
sidered. It would be better, perhaps much better, if 
Church Unity could also be obtained. The march of the 
Army of Christ would thus be more majestic and more 
rapidly triumphant. But one may doubt whether it is 
essential. Does not Protestantism with all its divisions, 
domore to further the pure Gospel of Jesus and hasten 
his kingdom than the Roman Catholic Church, magnifi- 
cent as is its structure to the eye of sense? 

Let it be observed, too, that the Episcopal Church in 
its formulation of its distinctive doctrine, speaks with 
the utmost care and charity. The Preface to the Ordi- 
nal, the only place, so far as I know, in which this dis- 
tinctive doctrine is phrased, already quoted by Bishop 
Knuickerbacker, first declares the historic fact of Episco- 
pacy from the Apostles’ time ;second, the practice ‘‘ever” 
‘that no man might presume to execute either of the 
three orders of the ministry, except admitted thereto by 
lawful authority,” and then says : 

“To the intent that these orders may be continued and 
reverently used and esteemed in this Church, no man 
shall be accounted or taken to be alawful Bishop, Priest or 
Deacon in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the 
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said functions except he be . . admitted thereunto 
according to the form following or hath had Episcopal 
consecration or ordination.” 

This is the origin of the canons of which Dr. Carroll 
speaks. Note here, that there is no declaration that 
Episc »pacy is essential to the being of a Church ; on the 
contrary, the phrase ‘in this Church.” and, in the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book, the phrase, ‘‘in the Church of Eng- 
land” necessarily implies that this Church believes there 
are other Churches, not having Episcopacy, for which it 
makes no rule. Each of these prefaces leaves their char- 
acter a3 Churches to themselves; while admitting their 
existence. The Episcopal Church concerns itself only 
with itself, and it establishes a rule of policy, as being 
needful to the continuance and reverential use and 
esteem of Episcopacy byitsown members. And it seems 
to me that the wisdom of this policy is self-evident. 

How could it be, distiactively, a Protestant Episcopal 
Church, without this regulation? How could it expect 
that this triple order of the ministry should continue, 
and be revered and esteemed by its children, if itadmitted 
ministers not Episcopally ordained to conduct its serv- 
ices? Can charitable Christian men think that Chris- 
tian courtesy requires of the Episcopal Cuurch what is 
equivalent toa surrencler of that doctrine in which lies 
its distinctive creed ? 

Again, the Episcopal Church is distinctively liturgical. 
Unless it be the Lutheran, I know of no other Protestant 
denomination that always uses a liturgy in its worship. 
Clergymen of other Churches are rarely, if ever, sufti- 
ciently familiar with the Prayer Book to use it in public 
worsbip, while extemporary ministrations would be un- 
acceptable to Episcopal congregations. And our Licurgr, 
all know, is the sheet anchor of our Church ; preserving 
it, under God, so far, from all departure from vital 
truth. 

The non-exchange of pulpits seems to me a small thing 
to stand in the way of Church Unity. Is it not doubtful 
whether these exchanges—these formal courtesies among 
clergymen—are productive of good to the cause of 
Christ? Do the sheep know the voice of strangers? 
And if they did, and followed them, would it be better 
for the sheep? How can ministrations consonant with 
the Prayer Book be expected from those who never use 
it? 

What harm would it do non-Episcopal Churches if 
their ministers took Episcopal orders? Methodists do it 
now; but their ordination is not regular. Presbyterians 
have the triple ministry, but not diocesan bishoprics. 
The acceptance of Episcopal ordination involves little 
change to these Churches. Congregationalists would 
certainly not lose by it. So with Baptists. The Episco- 
pal Church believes in immersion, and does not require 
infant baptism. None of these denominations would 
give up anything if they accepted reordination. They 
would only extinguish doubts. If they did accept it, 
ministerial reciprocity would at once ensue. 

To sum up, should Episcopacy admit men not having 
Episcopal ordination to serve in its worship, it would 
give up its distinctive feature. Should other Churches 
accept that ordination, they would give up nothing; but 
their course would establish Church Unity. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


NO UNITY NOT BASED ON TRUTH. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D., 
Editor of *“*The National Baptist.” 








Dr, Carroll has rendered a great service in calling 
out the letters from the bishops, which THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, published March 8th. The repliesof the bishops do 
them honor. They are frank ; they say what they mean ; 
they say that Episcopacy is the essential in the Episcopal 
Church, ‘‘ resting,” says Bishop Whipple, ‘* on the same 
proofs as the authenticity of the Scriptures.” Accord- 
ing to Bishop Doane, ‘‘ the doing away with the canon is 
so improbable as to be impossible.” We may safely put 
up a sign ‘‘ No Thoroughfare” upon the way to Church 
Unity, supposed to be opened at Chicago and at Lam- 
beth. But I do not see what the “‘ quadrilateral of unity ” 
amounts to, when, by the interpretation of the bishops, 
all other denominations could enter into unity only upon 
condition of setting at naught the present ordination of 
their ministers, and abjuring their equality. It would 
have been a great saving of time, if the bishops had 
earlier indicated just what they meant by ‘ the accept- 
ance of the Historic Episcopate.” For one, I have never 
understood until now. If, by “accepting the Historic 
Episcopate,” there was simply meant the acceptance of 
the historic fact that there have for a great while been 
bishops, it is not quite clear that unity could be based 
upon this acknowledgment. We did not know that we 
were to acknowledge that we are all unordained, and 
must remain so, until we are Episcopally ordained, and 
that all the bishops are lineally descended without break 
from the Apostles. 

Again, if no one is ordained unless Episcopally ordained, 
I cannot see how Bishop Vincent should propose that ‘‘ the 
full ministerial standing of clergymen presbyterially or- 
dained be now recognized, provided that hereafter all 
the ordinations shall be by bishops.” It seems like say- 
ing, ‘‘two and two make four; yet for the present ex- 
igency, we will agree that two and two make five; only 
we must not be asked to grant it again.” 

I would be very glad if some one would tell us what is 
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meant by ‘‘the validity of the sacraments.” I under- 
stand what is meant by this term when used by the 
Roman Catholics ; but I don’t know what it means when 
used by a Protestant ; for I do not understand that there 
is any power or virtue in a sacrament, except as it ex- 
presses a certain state of mind on the part of bim who 
receives the sacrament. 

There can be no unity not based on truth, A unity 
that is based upon a compromise in wasich truth and 
conscience are surrendered by one side or by the other 
or by both, must necessarily be short-lived. 

Nor can we accuse the bishops of discourtesy or illib- 
erality. My father once said: ‘‘There is one virtue 
which has survived the Fall; it is the virtue of being 
generous with other people’s money.” A similar gener- 
osity consists in being liberal with truths and principles 
which do not belong to us. The Episcopalian believes 
that Iam not ordained. I have no quarrel with him, 
Believing as he does, I think that by asking me into his 
pulpit he would betray a trust commicted to him by his 
Church and (as he believes) by Gcd. Of course, if I 
choose to put myself in a position where I shall be 
treated as unordained, that is a matter between.me and 
my own self-respect. The Baptists stand in an analo- 
gous position in believing that baptism is only by immer- 
sion, and that only the baptized are qualified communi- 
cants. We may be charged with intellectual infirmity, 
but not with conscious violation of the Christian spirit. 

By Church Unity I suppose is meant the mergisg of 
several denominations in one, either by one swallowing 
the others, or by each one relinquishing something of 
the truth. as he holds it, and either agreeing to some- 
thing that he does not hold, or agreeing to keep silent 
about it. I can see little advantage in this. Every time 
an infant was baptized, the Baptist would protest against 
it in spirit; while the Pedobaptist would feel that the 
Baptist was doing his children a cruel wrong in depriv- 
ing them of this ordinance. The incidental benefits in 
preventing the existence of several competing churches 
in a small town would be slight, a3 compired with the 
inconvenience. ‘Lhe feeblest church makes too great a 
sacrifice, when it barters its liberty of speech and of 
obedience to conscience for any convenience. 

The bishops are perfectly logical when they say : 

‘We believe that cur children are made by baptism 
‘members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of 
the kingdom of Heaven.’ Can we invite men to teach our 
flock who honestly believe that this service for children is 
a mockery ?” 


I do not in the least agree that ‘‘a divided Church is 
the reproach of Christendom.” You might just as well 
say the existence of four political parties is a reproach 
to America. “Perhaps some time God will socreate men 
that they shall see everything alike; but that now 
Christians should be gathered into different Churches 
and denominations is simply what is inevitable to 
human nature as now constituted. That different de- 
nominations should treat each other with unfairness, 
should denounce each other, this is a reproach to 
Christendom. 

Christian Union is quite a different thing. I live in 
Christian union with many disciples of Christ who are 
not Baptists. This Christian union would not be in- 
creased, if, as the result of any legislation, they and I 
were included in the same Church, Christian union: 
comes from Heaven. It is promoted by mutual justice, 
mutual understanding, mutual courtesy and comity and 
kind offices, and especially by laboring together in be- 
half of temperance, charity and the evangelization of the 
slums. I hope that the replies of the bishops, showing 
that Church Unity is notattainable, will do a great serv- 
ice by leading us all to strive for a Christian union 
which is attainable, in which will be answered the 
prayer of our departing Lord. 

PHILADE! PHIA, PENN 


THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE AND CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS. 





BY EDWARD W. GILMAN, D.D., 
Secretary of the American Bible Society. 


Tie prospect of any unification of American Chris- 
tians on the basis of the Chicago-Lambeth overtures is 
not promising ; but debate is still in order, pending a 
decision which may not be rendered until the older men 
now on the stage have passed away. Each denomiva- 
tion must consider the practical question from its own 
standpoint, and some things will occur to a Congrega- 
tionalist which may as well be said now as at any other 
time. 

The acceptance of the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate” is pro- 
posed simply as a means to an end, and that end, it 
should be remembered, is a great ecumenical organiza~- 
tion. It is sought to include in one fold all who profess 
and call themsélves Christians, whether they be Plymouth 
Brethren, Friends, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, or 
Roman Catholics. The unity sought and proposed is 
not one of opinion, or sentiment, or ritual, but of form 
and polity. It tolerates great divergence in doctrine and 
morals, in forms and methods of work, but calls for the 
expression of Christian unity ‘‘in an organic Church 
Unity,” involving ‘‘some mutual concession of sovereign- 
ty, some submission to common authority.” The prob- 
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lem, therefore, is how to unite in one organization the 
highly articulate with the non-articulate. A man and 
woman may marry and become one ; but how shall we 
group in one system the mainmal and the mollusk? 

The readiest answer of the Congregationalist to the 
Lambeth overture is, We cannot think of repudiating the 
validity of our ministerial orders by accepting the gift of 
the Historic Episcopate; but the fundamental difficulty is 
that as Congregationalists we do not claim to be a 
Church, and that our traditions, history, principles and 
prejudices make us unwilling to adopt a polity which 
will confer ‘upon a superior body any kind of sovereignty 
over the local churches in which we hold our member- 
ship. The question, therefore, which Congregationalists 
will have to consider is complex; involving, first, to 
some extent, a surrender of the independence of the local 
church, and second, the acceptance of Episcopal super- 
vision with such added value as may come from the bhis- 
torical links which connect the present day with ap‘s- 
tolic times and institutions. 

It is not to be supposed that the institution of an 
order of bishops in the Congregational churches would 
of itself accomplish that particular unity which the 
Lambeth proposals intend. The Methodist Church is 
already provided with able administrators, exercising 
episcopal functions; but that does not suffice to bring 
them into unity with the originators of the Lambeth 
scheme. Nor incase they should accept reconsecration 
and hypothetical ordination from the House of Bishops, 
would that submission unite the ‘‘ mutilated and dis- 
tracted members of the body of Christ.” It would sim- 
ply ay the basis upon which a superstructure could after- 
ward be erected. In the view of the Lambeth prelates, 
while the acceptance of the Historic Episcopate is an 
essential prerequisite it is but a single step toward con- 
solidation. Their dream and aspiration and hope is to 
bave butone visible, holy, Catholic Church ; one in its 
visible form and administration, but tolerant of diversi- 
ties of sentiment and ritual. 

If the importance of such unity were made manifest, 
would it be possible for Congregationalists to accept it 
without the surrender of vital principles? Is there any- 
thing to indicate the possibility that they may some day 
accept it? 

To combine the absolute independence of the local 
church with a system of subordination to a union of 
churches or the paramount authority of an episcopate, 
is like combining oil and water. The assertion of au; 
thority over any church, denying its right to elect its 
own officers, requiring it to adopt a certain ritual, to 
read from a particular version of the Bible, to sing from 
a prescribed hymnal, to read prayers from a common 
book, would conflict with the reserved rights of Congre- 
gational churches, and their independence in such mat- 
ters is not likely to be thrown away hastily. 

Yes, when one considers the changes which are going 
on all the time, and the cases in which ancestral preju- 
dices and usages have already melted away, it is impos- 
sible to say what changes may not be impending in our 
Congregational communities, We boast of the absolute 
independence of the local church, and yet some devout 
evangelist comes along, who requires as a condition 
precedent to his undertaking a mission that every move- 
ment in the town shall be under his absolute control, as- 
serting and wielding an authority which no Protestant 
bishop, of any name, would venture to claim. If all the 
churches of a neighborhood may combine for a month 
under such an autocrat, who can say but they may some 
time be willing to put themselves in an orderly way 
under a constitutional government of presbytery or 
bishop? True, it would involve a departure from Con- 
gregational principles and the traditions of the past; but 
why should that be thought impossible in a generation 
which witnesses the ordination of a woman to the pas- 
toral oftice in Massachusetts, and the enrollment of more 
than one woman as preachers commissioned by the 
Home Missionary Society ? 

Many other changes, less radical than these, have 
come into our Congregational life since the days of the 
fathers. We are beginning to become familiar with 
forms of prayer, not only precomposed, but printed and 
distributed in the pews; and yet it is not forty years 
since Dr. Leonard Bacon, in discussing the Puritan ritual, 
cautioned the pastor never to think of reading his prayers, 
since *“ any innovation in that direction would be con- 
trary to all our historic traditions and sympathies, and to 
the genius of our ritual.” The responsive reading of the 
Psalter and of other Scriptures has become an ordinary 
part of Congregational worship, but it was an innovation 
and an approach toward Episcopal ways when Dr. Storrs 
introduced it in the Church of the Pilgrims in the early 
days of his ministry. The use of the Apostles’ Creed in 
the reception of members has the sanction of the most 
prominent divines in the Congregational ranks; 
but what church ever thought of using that venerable 
symbol before the Orange Valley Church broke the ice in 
1860? It is impossible to say how far women, are 
allowed to vote in Congregational churches to-day ; but 
it is an innovation not known to the fathers, and only 
lately introduced into one of the most prominent churches 
of this vicinity. The reading of the Bible in public wor- 
ship, without comment and explanation, savored too 
much of Episcopacy to be allowed in early days in New 
England; and it is said that it was not practiced in the 
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first Church in Hartford until Dr. Hawes introduced it 
there after his ordination in 1818, Graduates of Yale 
College, as late as 1850, will remember that Dr. Fitch 
never read the Scriptures ateither of the Sunday services 
in the college chapel. And to go still further back for 
illustrations of the Puritan reaction against the usages 
of the English Church, it may be remarked that in the 
early days of the New England colonies, for one or two 
generations, ministers were not expected to officiate at 
either weddings or funeral. Marriages were performed 
by magistrates, and the dead were buried in silence. All 
which illustrations go to show that Congregationalists 
are free to follow their own mature judgments, and 
modify the customs received from their fathers when 
ever they see good reason so to do. 

To surrender the independence of the local church 
and enter into any plan of subordination to ecclesias- 
tical authority is more radical than such changes of 
ritual and practice. Something like it was attempted in 
Connecticut when a system of consociations, akin to 
presbyteries, was adopted in 1708 ; but it never gained 
the assent of all the churches of the colony, and eventu- 
ally it dropped out of view. A century later, a Plan of 
Union with Presbyterians allowed churches to become 
connected with presbyteries without sacrificing the right 
of the brotherhood to carry on their local affairs in the 
Congregational way; but the working of the plan occa- 
sioned dissatisfaction on both sides, and the result was 
that most of the churches organized under it were lost to 
Congregationalism. In the organization of local confer- 
ences, and of State bodies and of the National Council, spe- 
cial pains have been taken to maintain the scriptural and 
inalienable right of each church to self-government and 
administration, and to restrain the larger body from 
attempts to exercise legislative or judicial functions. 
The conference, or council—whatever the name may he 
—is a voluntary association of churches, not for action, 
but for consultation only. As such it is competent to 
seek alliance with other bodies of believers; but it tran- 
scends its constitutional limits when it attempts to make 
itself a power over the churches or over the organiza- 
tions by which they carry on the work of evangelizing 
the world. Membership by representation in such bodies 
is not essential to the standing of any church, which is 
no less a Congregational church if it keeps aloof from all 
sucb associations, as did the first church in New Haven 
for more than two centuries and a quarter. 

Probably the concurrent response of the great 
brotherhood of Congregationalists to the Lambeth 
overtures would be that, at the present time, they are by 
no means prepared to sacrifice the independence of the 
local church to any superior body which assumes execu- 
tive, legislative or judicial powers; and that so far as 
the Historic Episcopate is concerned, they recognize an 
Episcopal bishop as being as good as any other, but no 
better ; and Episcopal ordination as being equally valid 
with Congregational ordination, but in no way superior ; 
so that, if accepted, as it may be any day by any church 
which is inclined that way, it will be as a means to an 
end, and not as a thing greatly to be desired for its own 
sake. 

NEw YORK CITy. 


THE DECISIVE EPISCOPAL UTTERANCE. 


BY J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D., 
~Pastor of St. James Lutheran Church, New York City. 





There has been so much murkiness in the theolog- 
ical atmosphere respecting the real meaning of the 
famous Lambeth terms of union emanating from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church that Dr. Carroll has per- 
formed a distinct service to the Christian public by get- 
ting answers from so notable an Episcopal college on the 
question, The great representative bishops have spoken. 
With a unanimity that will surprise many they have dis- 
pelled all doubt. After this collective and authoritative 
utterance, not a shadow of uncertainty should remain. 
When the conditions of union were originally propounded 
many believed that they represented a spirit of large con- 
cession, upon which some basis of mutual denomina- 
tional approach could be arranged. Thelate Rev. Dr. Van 
Dyke, that eminent man of God, was one of the most 
hopeful of these. In an animated controversy with the 
writer but a few weeks before his death, he strongly ad- 
vocated the view that by the Fourth Article of the ‘' His- 
toric Episcopate” the most liberal theory of that institu- 
tion was permissible, if not specifically designed. In 
this he was supported by several liberal divines of the 
Episcopal Church, But the writer felt necessitated to 
take the opposite view, as made imperative by the defi- 


nitely limiting clauses of the proposition. These 
presented the four conditions—Scripture, §acra- 
ments, Creed and Episcopate—on an entirely iden- 


tical basis—viz., as ‘‘the sacred deposit of Christ 
and the Apostles to the Church.” Certainly there 
is nothing indefinite here. Just as the Holy 
Scripture is that infallible law which Christ and the 
Apostles gave, just as the sacraments were of divine in- 
stitution, and just as the Creed was a scriptural confes- 
sion of the ‘‘ faith once delivered to the saints,” so was 
the Episcopate a sacred and divine order committed to 
the conscjence of the Church for safe keeping, along with 
her other priceless treasures. No distinction is made in 
the obligation pertaining to them. The basis of one is 
the basis of the other. The authority of the one is the 
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authority of the other. If the three terms are of Christ 
and the Apostles, none the less is the fourth of Christ 
and the Apostles. : 

And that this was, beyond question, the intent of the 
framers of the Articles, is shown by the fact that a pref- 
atory report made by the committee “‘that, while for 
herself the Church has insisted, in her own communion, 
on Episcopal ordination, she has nowhere declared that 
all other constituted ministry is null and void,” was 
voted down. Thus it was officially decided that the ac- 
tion about to be taken was not to be construed “to indi- 
cate that the condition of the Historic Episcopate was to 
be interpreted liberally.” To the writer, then, it bas 
seemed clear from the first that there was no concession 
to the non-Episcopally ordained branches of Christendom 
in the original offer of the Episcopal Church ; that there 
was in it no practicable basis of union, and that it was 
profitless to engage in its discussion. 

And now these Episcopal responses settle this beyond 
controversy. Says Bishop Whipple: 

‘We believe that the ministry of the Primitive and 
Catholic Church is a threefold ministry of Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons, and that it rests on the same proofs as 
the authenticity of the Scriptures and the Catholic faith.” 

Writes Bishop Neely : 

“It may as well be frankly said that a chief reason why 
‘Episcopal pulpits are locked against ministers of other 
Churches’ is that, in the judgment of the Episcopal 
Church, such ministers are not duly commissioned, have 
bot the Apostolic commission to minister the Word and 
Sacraments in the Church of Christ.” 

And thus Bishop De Wolfe Howe : 

“Wf the essentials could, in our conscientious judgment, 
have been at all comprehended in these first three condi- 
tions, we would have contented ourselves with a trilateral 
statement ; but it is the faith of this Church that the 
Lord not only ordained two sacraments for the commun- 
ion of his people, but also set apart certain orders of men 
for their administration, and provided for a succession of 
them from age to age. We can no more ignore the divine 
order of the Church than we can the‘ sacred mysteries’ 
intrusted to it, or the Sacred Scriptures, which contain the 
history of redemption.” 

And virtually the same position is maintained by all 
these eminent and scholarly representatives. Certainly 
no one can mistake the tenor of these responses. If there 
had been any ground for ambiguity as to the sense in 
which the Fourth Article was to be understood it is re- 
moved. There is no excuse for further contention re- 
specting it. ‘‘ Historic Episcopate” means Apostolic and 
Scriptural Episcopate. It is not to the point here to re- 
vert to the fact that this has by no means always been 
the theory held by the great bishops, divines and scholars 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. A great array of 
names, such as Hooker, Whitby, Bloomfield, Conybeare, 
Alford, Ellicott, Stanley, etc., support the statement of 
that exhaustive patristic scholar, Bishop Lightfoot : 

‘““The Episcopate was formed not out of the apostolic 
order, but out of the presbyterial, and the title which 
originally was common to all came at length to be appro- 
priated to the chief among them.”’ 

But what we bave to do is with the present attitude of 
the Episcopal Church as defined in these Lambeth prop 
ositions. And this by no means furthers, but in Dr. Car- 
roll’s expressive phrase erects ‘‘a barrier to, Church 
Unity.” 

To accept this fourth term of union, let us see what is 
involved. The Episcopate must be accepted in the High 
Church sense. It is, therefore, scriptural and apostol- 
ical, and communions*who have it not, have no divinely 
authorized ministry, and no scripturally constituted 
churches. Further, the priesthood then is not an inher- 
ent Christian right, but the property of au order which 
must transmit it through an outward and ceremonial 
rite and succession. This strikesdown that fundamental 
tenet of Protestantism, the universal priesthood of all 
believers. Once more, thus to make the legitimacy of 
the Church dependent upon an outward order, contra- 
veries the whole New Testament teaching, which was 
the giant lever of the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—viz., that it is the faith that makes a Christian, the 
pure doctrine and sacraments that constitute a Church, 
and that unity is one in a true scriptural confession, and 
not one of merely external forms, orders, and modes of 
government. The Historic Episcopate, then, in the ur- 
compromising sense, in which we now see that it has been 
proposed, involves no less than the surrender of the cardi- 
val principles of Protestantism. And these, history shows 
to be unspeakably more valuable than any mere point of 
ecclesiastical order. This so-called scriptural Episcopate 
did not save the Church from the sad corruptions aud 
woful apostasies of the dark ages; but the scriptural 
truth, the pure Gospel, the simple faith, brought to 
light again in the Reformation, gave freedom to the con- 
science, peace to the troubled soul, and swung wide open 
the door of this modern age. 

The writer is by no means opposed to the Episcopate ; 
but he considers it far the wisest system of church gov- 
ernment. Itsorderly and unifying powers, its pledge of 
a wise and efficient ecclesiastical administration, and the 
beneficent influence of the eminent Christian personali- 
ties whom it holds before the public as representatives 
of Christianity, are of very high value. And he favors 
also the ‘‘ Historic” Episcopate. The experience of the 
Christian centuries should not be lightly esteemed. 
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Forms, rites, liturgies and ceremonies, venerable with 
the lapse of time and precious with the usage of mil- 
lions of saiats, should be dear to the Christian. But to 
impose traditions as laws, to clothe them with scriptural 
and apostolical authority to make them binding upon 
conscience, is quite another thing. This is Romanism. 
This is hierarchism. This is the root of fatal errors, At 
least this is the way Protestantism regards it; and we 
who see in Protestantism not a little mere by-play with 
some fine scenic effects at the Diet of Worms, but a 
second birth of vital Christianity, must stand for it just 
as firmly as did the Reformers of old. 

That the Historic Episcopate can be maintained with 
every benefit inherent to the system, and yet without 
these hierarchical assumptions, is amply shown by its 
existence in Sweden. The writer trusts that it may be 
extended from there to the Lutheran Church in this 
country. And should the non-Episcopal churches ever 
seriously discuss the question of accepting the Historic 
Episcopate, how much more feasible would it be to 
secure it from the Church of Sweden than from the 
Church of England? For, from the former it could be 
secured without any surrender of Protestant principles, 
without any acknowledgment of illegitimacy of minis- 
terial acts, and without any compromise of conscience. 

But the Episcopal responses collated in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, certainly make it clear beyond peradventure, 
that the Lambeth articles of union are to be understood 
in the High Church sense, and as such cannot for a 
moment be thought of by the thoroughgoing Protestant 
communions-of the Christian world. Consequently, it 
would seem that the further discussion of them might 
as well be suspended. 


HOW THE CANONS MAY BE ABROGATED, 


BY THE RT. REV. J, H. D. WINGFIELD, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of Northern California. 








The question of so-called ‘‘ Ministerial Reciprocity,” 
forbidden by the canons of the Church, is involved in 
the proposition of ‘‘ the Historic Episcopate.” The minor 
question is swallowed up by the major proposition. 
Whoever accepts the Historic Episcopate will not find 
the canons ‘‘a barrier to Christian Unity.” There will 
be no ‘* wall of separation between the shepherds,” 

If it be a fact that ‘‘no proposition for union with 
another flock will conmand assent which does not rec- 
ognize all shepherds as divinely commissioned and or- 
derly pastors of the New Testament pa:tern,” then we 
have indeed “‘a barrier to Christian Unity” which is 
simply insuperable. For the reason that we firmly hold 
that no man shall-be accounted, or taken to be a lawful 
shepherd, with power to preach the Gospel and author- 
ity to administer the Holy Sacraments, or suffered to 
execute any of the functions of the divinely commis- 
sioned office, except he hath had Episcopal consecration 
or ordination, This is what is signified by the fourth 
line of the quadrilateral basis of Christian Unity. This 
divine proposition accepted, the canons objected to as 
‘barriers to Christian Unity” will disappear; they will 
not need to exist. They were made to protect the 
Church of Christ from all so-called ‘‘ ministers” not 
episcopally ordered, and therefore in whose ordination 
we do not believe. 

BENICIA, CaL, 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE ‘ HISTORIC 
EPISCOPATE.” 


BY PROF. FRANK HUGH FOSTER, D.D., 
Of the Pacific Theological Seminary (Congregational), Oakland, Cal, 








Previously to the recent discussion upon Dr. Carroll’s 
proposition to repeal the canons which prevent the en- 
trance of ministers of other denominations into the pul- 


pits of the Episcopal Church, I, for one, had been in- . 


clined to think that Congregationalists might some time 
come to the point where they would accept the Chicago- 
Lambeth Platform as a basis for a new United Church. 
Congregationalists naturally favorChurch union, There 
are fewer obstacles in the way than might at first ap- 
pear. The doctrinal basis proposed, the Nicene Creed, 
offers no difficulty ; for our theology is in perfect har- 
mony with all the ancient symbols, and our basis would 
become only simpler, not different. The bishops offer 
to relinquish the requirement, of liturgical worship ; but 
it is quite possible that Congregationalists might con- 
sent to a somewhat extensive liturgy. The tendency 
seems now to be in that direction. If place should be 
left for extemporaneous prayer, and if the whole service 
could be somewhat popularized, and shortened so as to 
leave room enough for a thoroughgoing sermon, there 
could be no great difficulty on this point. Neither would 
the Episcopate asa fact, apart from all theories as to 
its nature, cause much difficulty. Indeed, we have an 
episcopate now in the shape of a missionary superin- 
tendent in every State in the Union where we have 
either much strength or much weakness. This superin- 
tendency is imperfect, for it has reference to the depend- 
ent churches only. I have often thought that if it could 
be extended so as to include in its scope all the churches, 
it could perform many valuable services. The functions 
of the much-agitated ‘Ministerial Bureau” are now 
often assumed by the superintendent, tho quite un- 
Officially, and would be better managed by a bishop than 
by any other person. Our superintendents need more 
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dignity. Could they, like the bishops, be taken uniform- 
ly from our most gifted ministers and paid larger sal- 
aries, so that the pastor of Park Street would be as likely 
to accept the office of rector as was the Rector of Trinity 
the Bishopric of Massachusetts, the usefulness of the 
position and its fitness for a place in the general facilities 
of the denomination would be much greater. Even our 
great denominational peculiarity, the independence of 
the local church, could be maintained, if the manage- 
ment of local concerns was left as completely in the 
hands of the local church as it is now in the Episcopal 
Church in our own land, and if the right of secession of 
any church upon a two-thirds vote of its membership 
could be provided. for. Other details could easily be 
arranged. Our great benevolent boards are now fast 
coming under the direct control of our State and na- 
tional organizations, and could be easily managed by the 
General Convention of the United Church. Our local 
conferences might remain as agencies for mutual edifica- 
tion, as now. The ead to be gained—the termination 
of needless sectarian rivalry—certiinly demands a spirit 
of concession on the part of us all. 

And yet there are difficulties of considerable moment. 
Congregationalists do not care muca for forms, even 
cherished forms, if the spirit may be better promoted ; 
but for the spirit of their own Church life they do care 
agreatdeal. The great question in reference to union 
with the Episcopal Church would be suggested, I think, 
by the different conception of the Christian life which 
prevails in the two bolies as at present existing. The 
Episcopal Church lays emphasis upon the Caurch as an 
institution for training Christians, as a school, and it 
lays proportionally little emphasis upon conversion as a 
distinct crisis in life; while Congregationalists emp‘1a- 
size the Church as a fellowship of believers, and require 
evidence of regeneration before admission. Would 
union with a body conceiving this matter so differently 
tend gradually to dull our interest in the actual spiritual 
condition of our members and lower the tone of our 
piety? Would it produce the easy-going Christianity 
among us which is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
world? Could we exist side by side with this other tea- 
dency in the same Church and hope to modify it, if ours 
should be, as we thought, better, or should we be in dan- 
ger of being transformed by it? 

It is just this difficulty which appears to be migaifi-d 
by the recent correspondence. The ‘“ Historic Episc- 
pate,” as it appears in these letters of the bishops, seems 
to be not the mere fact, but the fact with the High 
Church theory. The bishops think they cannot admit to 
their pulpits persons not Episcopally ordained, because 
that would be to violate their ‘‘ trust,” which is to pre- 
serve the ministry. In other words, they refuse dis- 
tine ly to recognize the valiijity of presbyterial ordina- 
tion; and hence any acceptance of their idea of the 
Episcopate by Congregationalists must involve a denial 
of the validity of our ‘ historic” ordination, or the 
adoption of the High Church theory of the Episcopate 
as necessary to the validity of orders and sacraments. 
Now, Congregationalists cannotadopt this. It would be 
to deny the plain results of the exegesis of the New 
Testament and of the critical study of the first two 
Christian centuries, as well as to discredit our own past. 
If the proposal of one English bishop, to admit other 
ministers upon their present ordination, and to require 
Episcopal ordination only for the future, could be fully 
and frankly granted, the vital point might be saved. 
But there is no evidence that such a proposal would find 
the slightest favor with the American House of Bishops. 
If there is union between us at all, it will have to be 
upon the basis of mutual concession. If Congregation- 
alists accept, hereafter, Episcopal ordination and thus 
give up their present practice, the bishops must hear the 
voice of history and reason as well as the New Testament 
and give up their theory. 

But what if they will not? Then the questions and 
scruples before indicated recur with redoubled force. 
What would become of evangelical and spiritual Chris- 
tianity, as we understand it, if we entered a Church 
which insisted upon the doctrine of Apostolic Succession 
as the condition of our coming? Is it not true that the 
Low Church element has almost disappeared frcm the 
Episcopal Church; that the Broad Church element, 
even, has been almost strangled? Is not the Church in 
England and America going Rome-ward with rapid 
strides? Let the bishops now frankly answer, for the 
sake of Congregationalists, this question: ‘‘ What is the 
actual tendency in your communion as to insistence 
upon the doctrine of apostolical succession? And what 

the prevailing drift as to the doctrine of the real presence 
in the sacrament?’ If things areas they now appear 
to be, there is absolutely no hope for union between the 
Episcopal Church and Congregationalists till one party 
or the other, or both parties, have essentially changed. 


THE REPLY OF THE BISHOPS, 


BY J. H. ECOB, D.D., 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, N, Y. 


The cause of Church Unity is to be congratulated on 
two events of recent occurrence. The first is the pub- 
lishing of Professor Shields’s commentary on the Chicago- 
Lambeth Articles. The second is the Bishops’ Sym- 
posium, which may be called a commentary on Professor 
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Shields’s commentary. No one gave the “ quadri- 
lateral” serious consideration until Professor Shields’s 
heroic effort to prove that it was not what it seemed. 
He charmed so wisely that in many quarters men began 
to cry, ‘‘ Eureka!” But the bishops have stepped for- 
ward like men and dispelled the professor’s illusions. It 
was a fine, clean piece of work. The military precision 
with which they fired as one man was most admirable, 
We all know now, beyond a peradventure, what the 
Chicago-Lambeth proposition means. Many of us have 
been satisfied from the beginning on this point. But 
now the “wayfaring man,” etc. We see that the 
quadrilateral is just the size of the Episcopal 
denomination. Hardly that, for the interpretation 
of this Bishops’ Symposium would exclude many 
of the greatest leaders and teachers, and tens of thou- 
sands of the rank and file of even that denomination. 
The bishops have done the cause of Church Unity a dis- 
tinct and valuable service by thus putting their own 
Church entirely outside the question. No one certainly 
can rationally expect any further manifestoes on Church 
Unity from the Episcopal quarter until these thirty 
bishops are either converted from the error of their 
ways or have gone home to their reward. Those of us 
who really have Church Unity at heart can now address 
ourselves to some rational proposition that is grounded 
in the great spiritual entities of the kingdom of Heaven 
and not in some poor little device of one of our outworn 
denominations. 

The Episcopal Episcopate, whatever it is, in this coun- 
try reigns over a little sect of 450,000 adherents, who 
are split again into several minor sects, these wearing 
varions distinctions—high, low, broad and what not. 
They all are rejected with scorn by the great Catholic 
Episcopate. The Catholic Episcopate is split asunder 
from the Exstern Episcopate. Both of those great sects 
are divided and subdivided. Physician heal thyself ! 
Let no one hereafter propose a divider as a unifier. 
Agaiao we thank the bishops for cleariag the air. 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AND THE PROBLEM 
OF CHURCH UNION. 


BY THE REV. B. B. TYLER., 
Pastor of the Church of the Disciples of Christ, New York City. 





The Christian communion known as Disciples of Christ 
was born out of an earnest desire in the hearts of a few 
good men, ministers in the Presbyterian Church in the 
early years of the present century, to remove the sin of 
schism from the Church and unite the children of God 
in a loving and visible fellowship, as in the beginning of 
Christ’s Church on earth. The Disciples have studied 
the problem of union long and carefully. Their interest 
in its solution is intense. The present discussion gives 
them joy. It testifies to the existence of thought which 
presages good in the not distant future. 

The first visible movement in the direction of the po- 
sition now occupied by the Disciples of Christ was in 
Bourbon County, Kentucky, when, in June, 1804, under 
the guidance of the Rev. Barton Warren Stone, a min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church, a congregation was 
organized with the Bible as containing a sufficient state- 
ment of the faith, and the name ‘‘Christian” as being 
a sufficient designation. The desire was to organize be- » 
lievers on a platform sufficiently catholic to permit and 
eacourag? union in evangelistic work. 

In 1809 the Rev. Thomas Campbell, also a Presbyterian 
minister, organized at Washington, Penn., the Christian 
Association for a similar purpose, and likewise to pro- 
mote the cause of union among evangelical believers 
throughout the land. Nothing, however, worthy of 
note was accomplished by the Christian Association of 
Washington, as it was called. By and by, out of the 
material composing this Association a congregation was 
organized on broad, Evangelical Christian principles, 
and called, because of its location,simply the Brush-Run 
Church. The members of this church, without any out- 
side influence, came to believe in and practice the im- 
mersion of penitent believers as the baptism enjoined in 
the New Testament. Interest in the cause of union was 
not only maintained but increased. The Rev. Alexander 
Cimpbell became identified with the movement inaugu- 
rated by his father and its controlling spirit. 

Messrs. Stone and Campbell in course of time heard of 
each other, entered into correspondence, and discovered 
that their fundamental principles and aims were the 
same. A union for aggressive Christian work was 
formed between them and their friends on the simple 
basis of the Apostolic Churches. This was ia 1832. 

The Disciples in discussing the problem of union 
among believers have made two poiats: (1) Divisions 
such as exist among Christians at the present time are 
sinful, (2) The way to uaion is by a return to the Chris- © 
tianity of Christ as described in the New Testament—its 

doctrine, ordinahces and life. 

This plea has been so popular among the people that, 
according to the last United States Census Report, there 
are 7,246 organized churches, 5,324 houses of worship, 
and 641,051 communicants. These churches are known 
in legal documents, and in letters of commendation, as 
Churches of Christ, simply. 

When the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
submitted their plan of union in 1886, the Disciples of 
Christ in their General Convention, which was held in 
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Indianapolis in the month of October of the same year, 
appointed a committee and replied at length stating 
fully and clearly their understanding of the problem and 
the method of its sclution. The reply concluded with 
the assurance that 

“‘ We very cordially approve the gentle and loving spirit 
that breathes in your declaration, and heartily coincide 
with your proposal to ‘ enter into brotherly conference with 
all or any Christian bodies seeking the restoration of the 
organic unity of the Church with a ‘view to the earnest 
study of the conditions under which so pricéless a blessing 
might happily be brought to pass.’ ”’ 

No reply to this paper was ever received by the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

The Disciples have a standing committeeon Christian 
union. The Board of Managers of the General Conven- 
tion at one of their annual meetings recommended the 
appointment of such a committee. The resolution 
under which this committee was created declares that its 
duty shall be 
“*to prepare and publish in the press of the country as 
widely as possible an appeal for Christian unity on the 
basis presented in the New Testament Scriptures, and to 
receive and respond to such overtures as muy be presented 
by others, and to report tothis body from year to year the 
result of such conferences.” 

In the General Convention of 1891, held in Allegheny, 
this committee made a somewhat elaborate report, in 
which it passed in review the four principal bases of 
union which were characterized by the words ‘‘ submis- 
sion, confederation, consolidation and _ restoration.” 
The first, said the committee, is the Roman Catholic 
plan. The plan of confederation has its principal advo- 
cates among our brethren of the Presbyterian faith. 
The third is the plan proposed by the House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, while the fourth 
pian of union contemplates simply a return in faith and 
in life, in doctrine and in spirit, to the religion of the 
Son of God as correctly and authoritatively outlined 
and placed before all ‘men on the pages of the New 
Testament. 

These facts are sufficient to show the steady interest 
which the Disciples from the beginning of their history 
have maintained in the cause of union. They have 
labored and now labor for Christian, rather than for 
Church union, They think thatif Christian union can 
be secured more largely, Church union will take care of 
itself. Attention is by them called to the fact that thé 
Master in his prayer of intercession asked that those 
who believed on him through the word of the Apostles 
might ‘be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us.” The reason for 
this unity and union according to the Christ is *‘ that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me,” 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 











THE two most popular lines to take in these days in 
England are (1) to abuse your country, and (2) your pro- 
fession—especially if it be that of literature. It seems a 
little illogical, because the former class of malcontents 
have only to get denationalized, and transfer, not indeed 


their allegiance (for they pay none), but their citizenship_ 


to another country, while if the latter class find their 
calling intolerable, they can leave it. Nobody is com- 
pelled to go on giving his immortal works to a thankless 
world, If its harmless gayety is destroyed by his deser- 
tion, it has only itself to thank for it. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the literary malcuntent has always existed, 
tho his language was not so violent as it is nowadays; 
and notwithstanding his protestations, he s'ill persisted 
in his unremunerative toil. A modern author has just 
assured us that he-bad betier been born a crossing 
sweeper, as regaris emolument, rather than a person of 
literary genius. But some street crossings are very val- 
uable, and, moreover, one can exchange the pen for the 
broom at any time. 

In a recent law case it was actually stated that a pub- 
lishing house was induced to bring out a work because 
the author assured them that his friends would *‘ take 
the book up.” It must, one would think, have been a 
very young firm. The idea that one’s friends will buy 
one’s book is one that is entertained by every writer 
till he has tried the experiment. As a general rule, they 
would, were it necessary, much rather embrace the dread 
alternative of reading it ; what they really do is to ‘‘ ask 
for it at the library” and get some member of their 
family to cut the leaves, in case the author should call 
and find it lying about. Some books, it is true, are pub- 
lished by subscription, which, tho it seems a prudent 
course, is,-in fact, supposing them to be worth anything 
—the most disastrous of all methods. If the work is 
ill-spoken of, every subscriber blames not the critic, but 
the author, for what he considers a slur upon his intelli- 
gence. People will thizk him a fool, he says to himself, 
for having assisted at the birth of such a thing. If, on 
the other hand, it is successful, and the author in due 
time becomes a celebrity, his subscribers hug themselves 
upon their philanthropy and literary perspicuity ; ‘‘ but 
for me,” they say, *‘the man would never have been 
heard of. I perceived he had talent and held out a help- 
ing hand to him”; they forget to add ‘* with five shillings 
in it,” which was the total amount of their pecuniary 
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assistance. Except works of a local or technical char- 
acter, which cannot be bronght ont by other means, and 
a few volumes of poems, we seldom see in these days 
books ‘* published by subscription,” or, as it was some- 
times termed, ‘‘ by desire.” It was a sort of substitute 
for the old system of patronage, when the dedicatee 
supplied the expenses of production and widened the 
area of obligation without much decreasing its weight. 

A gentlemen of fifty-one years of age irritated by a 
statement in the newspapers that ‘‘a man isold at fifty” 
offers to run, swim or box any amateur of twenty-five. 
This is plucky, but strikes one asratherrash. He might 
back himself to think against him with better chance of 
success. For my own part, I modestly confine myself to 
the assertion that I can sleep longer, and also faster, than 
any young person of either sex. If ‘‘ beauty sleep,” as 
that which is obtained before midnight is called, has really 
the power to adorn, I ought to be lovely. If I am not, let 
me console myself with the reflection that tho ‘‘a woman 
is as old as she looks, a man is only as old as he 
feels.” I am bound to confess, however, that the novel- 
ists consider gentlemen of fifty and upward to have 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. Itis quite unusual 
with them to depict a hero who is over thirty. Lytton 
Bulwer, however, was an exception. When he was 
young his heroes were young, but as he himself matured, 
so did they. G. P. R. James had generally a duplicate 
set of heroes; the subordinate one being the individual 
introduced to us at the commencement of the story as 
**the elder of the two travelers”; but even his age did 
not exceed thirty-five. 

Asto athletics and the like, I think men of fifty years 
and upward had better give up competition with their 
juniors ; but as to their literary powers, with the ex- 
ception of that rare and delightful humor which is the 
offspring of high spirits, they need not fear comparison. 
Disraeli the elder gives such examples of what men 
have done in their maturity as may well put us old fel- 
lows in good heart. Plutarch at eighty tackled Latin 
for the first time, and, still more amazing, Cato at the 
same age went in for Greek. Chaucer did not begin his 
‘*Canterbury Tules” till he was fifty-four, and Ludovico 
Monaldesco wrote the ‘‘ Meinories of his Times ” when he 
was a hundred and fifteen! Let us hope he kepta diary, 
for o herwise one would think he must have got a little 
mixed. 

One of the unpleasantries of military life to soldiers of 
a sympathetic disposition must be the arrest of deserters. 
It cannot but be trying to their feelings to escort a com- 
rade, who has been perhaps one’s ‘familiar friend, back 
to barracks with fixed bayonets. He has, it is true, 
voluntarily withdrawn himself from our society, but he 
may have had his reasons, and it seems hard over 
‘* hands so often clasped in ours,” to slip the handcuffs. 
At all events, so it seemed the other day to an impulsive 
artilleryman, who even allowed his prisoner to treat him 
at a public house, and in return for his hospitality re- 
lieved him of his ‘‘ darbies”; it is impossible, or at all 
events inconvenient, to pledge a friend in the flowing 
bowl with gyves upon one’s wrist ; the deserter had given 
his parole not to escape, but the temporary sense of free- 
dom, or the strength of the whisky, was too much for 
him, and, regardless of his honor, hedashed down the 
_street. With the promptness of indignation, the other 
at once-fired his carbine at him, and was with difficulty 
restrained from doing it again, tho the street was full of 
people who had not deserted. The ideas of some soldiers 
with regard to the capture and escape of criminals are 
peculiar. In going the rounds one night with the officer 
on guard at one of her Majesty’s dockyards, I heard the 

views of an Irish sentry upon this point, 

‘‘ Tf you see a convict escaping,” inquired the officer, 
‘* what is it your duty to do?” 

‘‘Sure, sir, and I am not to fire till the last extremity.” 

“Quite right; but what would you consider to be the 
last extremity ?” 

‘‘ Just round the corner of the dockyard there, sir,” 
was the practical reply. : 

A traveler in Barbary bas been giving us a description 
of the Moors and their ‘‘ saints,” which resembles very 
much the character persons of the same class have in 
England. ‘ If,” says the proverb, ‘a man has made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca once, keep your eye upon him! If 
he has made it twice, don't trust him! If he has made 
it three times, move into the next street!” How true is 
this of our own S‘unco guid!” When the cad of .the 
omnibus to Ponders End tells Thomas Hood how his pro- 
prietor was taken ia by a hypocritical person, he ex- 
presses astonishment at the fact, ‘‘ for being so particu- 
lar religious; why that, you see, put master on his guard.” 
In this country we have only too many people like Jabez 
Balfour who have gone three times to Mecca, 

Considering the opportunity for putting false adver- 
tisements into our obituary columns, and the tempta- 
tion which it suggests to vulgar minds with a crude 
sense of humor, it is curious that there are so few mis- 
takes made as there are; and an apology published by a 
high-class paper the other day for an error of this kind 
is quite a noticeable event. It is not only for fun, of 
course, that false death announcements are brought to 
newspaper offices. Theirobjectis often fraud, especially 


when the incident is described as happening at a dis- 
tance; it is not a proof of a man’s demise, but itis a 
It is only the other day 


first-class corroboration of it. 
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that the suicide of a young artisan was reported hy a 
weekly paper. It was untrue, and he claimed damages 
from it on account of the harm done to his reputation, 
This seemed reasonable—or at least as reasonable as such 
a matter ever does seem to the offender—and the pay- 
ment would have been made but for an unexpected dis. 
covery. The alleged deceased had reported his own de- 
mise and was trading upon it. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE NEW TREATY WITH CHINA. 


BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, A.M.. 
OF THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CHINA, 








THE Chinese question is again up; ‘ it will not down,” 
The treatment of the question is honorable and fair, 
The solution of the difficulties by a new treaty is cred- 
itable alike to American and Chinese diplomacy. We 
congratulate the agents thereof, our honorable Sec- 
retary of State, and the Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton, 

What is especially commendable, and in harmony 
with international law, is the determination to settle 
the question by mutual conference and agreement of 
the two Governments. If the treaty is ratified by both 
Governments, the success will be complete. When in 
the summer months of last year I first went to Wash- 
ington to attempt to secure a better treatment of the 
Chinese people and Government, the one thing I 
emphasized was the settlement by a new trea- 
ty, but many members of Congress insisted 
on ‘independent and legislative action, and the Secre- 
tary of State briefly said: ‘Modify the present law 
and then talk about atreaty.” Thesuggestions for anew 
treaty were, however, at once presented to the State 
Department. The importance of treaty action was rec- 
ognized here and there, both by the press and the repre- 
sentatives of ourGovernment. On the day following the 
passage of the new bill, The Washington Post, in refer- 
ring to‘an article which I had prepared for The American 
Journal of Politics, arguing for a new treaty, appeared 
these words : 

‘This statement doubtless expresses the views of a great 
majurity of the American people. It should go home to 
the heart and head of every American legislator, as a 
wholesome, patriotic, unanswerable proposition.” 

This indicated that the sense of right was not altogether 
extinct. Immediately after the new law was made the 
S.ate Department placed in competent hands the com- 


-pilation of all suggestions which had been offered by 


different persons for a new treaty, and the Secretary of 
State began negotiations with the Chinese Minister. The 
result was anew treaty, the only honorable way to deal 
with such a vast international problem. 

The new treaty consists of six articles. The larger 
part is similar to the treaty which was made in 1888 by 
the Hon. Thomas F, Bayard and the Chinese Minister, 
but which failed to be ratified by the Chinese Emperor, 
owing to the hurried passage of the Scott Law and the 
refusal of our Government to further conference. We 
are now where we were in 1888, if the new treaty should 
become ‘‘ the supreme law of the land.” By that treaty 
it was agreed to prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers 
to the United States for a period of twenty years. On 
further thought the Chinese Foreign Officer sought an 
amendment of the period of time to ten years. This has 
been adopted in the present proposed treaty. 

The Scott Law of 1888 refused the right to Chinese 
laborers, returning to China, to come back to the United 
States. This was in direct contravention of the treaty of 
1880. It was also in direct contravention of the proposed 
treaty of 1888, which placed a limit on the persons al- 
lowed to return to American territory—viz., a Chinese 
laborer who has a lawful wife, child or parent in the 
United States, or property therein of the value of $1.000, 
or debts of like amount due him and pending se!tlement. 
This limitation of the proposed treaty of 1888 has been 
incorporated in the new treaty now proposed. If rati- 
fied, it will contravene in turn the Scott Law of 1888. 
This change ought to be made. | It also can be made, for 
no Presidential election is just now on hand. 

The new treaty still continues “the favored-nation 
clause,” tho not in language as strong and comprehen- 
sive asthe Burlingame Treaty of 1868, or even the Angell 
Treaty of 1880. It now reads that Chinese in the United 
States ‘‘shali have for the protection of their persons aud 
property all rights that are given by the laws of the 
United States to citizens of the most favored nations, 
excepting the right to become naturalized citizens.” It 
has seemed to me that when we allow Chinese to remain 
in the United States, not on the guaranties of treaty or 
the rights vouchsafed in the Constitution of the United 
States, but only on the possession of a certificate of 
identification, we were hardly extending to them the 
same rights as those given to other nationalities. If we 
made registration a uniform law for all aliens, then the 
“ favored-nation idea” would be intelligible, Swill, the 
Chinese Minister grants the point, and again shows the 
magnanimity of the Chinese character, The Geary Law 
of 1892, and the McCreary Law of 1893, require registra- 
tion, and in Article V of the new treaty *‘ the Chinese 
Government will not object to the enforcement of such 
acts.” zs 
This partial failure to observe “the favored-nation 
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idea” of equality is met diplomatically by the idea of 
‘reciprocity.” This is a gain on the proposed treaty of 
1888. Article V continues : 

“ And reciprocally the Government of the United States 
recognizes the right of the Government of China to enact 
and enforce similar laws or regulations for the registra- 
tion, free of charge, of all laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
citizens of the United States in China.” 


This method of reciprocity is the only possible solution 
of an honorable and righteous kind. 

Chinese students, merchants and travelers are still 
allowed, by Article III, to come to the United States, 
but must produce on arrival a certificate from their own 
Government and viséd by an American agent in China. 
Likewise, the Government of the United States, in 
Article V, agrees that a registry of all other citizens of 
the United States (other than laborers), will be furnished 
the Government of China. This is another example 
of reciprocity, and helps to reach an honorable solu- 
tion. 

We still object to certain features in the laws of 1892 
and 1893, as mean, small and contemptible, and we are 
still impressed with the spirit of generosity which the 
Chinese agent has exhibited for his country. It only 
remains for us Americans residing in China to show the 
highest degree of generosity, kindliness and helpfulness 
to reciprocate the favors of China, and to stimulate to a 
still greater mutual regard and friendliness. * 


Warsaw, N. Y. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





THE reluctance of the House to pass upon the con- 
tested election case, between Mr. Joy and Mr. O’Neill, 
became so marked as to attract generalattention, Again 
and again the Democrats tried to pass the resolution 
unseating Mr. Joy, and again and again they could not 
get a quorum of their own members, and the Repub- 
licaus resolutely refused to aid in this action against a 
member of their own party. One of the objects of the 
Republican Party is to cultivate a party of its own belief 
in that massive ‘‘solid South” of the Democratic Party, 
and Mr. Joy was a Republican from so Democratic a 
State as Missouri. The tight lasted for ten days, because 
there was no quorum on the floor of the House. Plenty 
of members were in town, but they were not voting in 
the Hallof Representatives. Mr, Crisp scolded his own 
party and told the Republicans that their only ambition 
inlife was to make him count a quorum, in the way it 
was done in the Fifty-first Congress, and that he never, 
no never, would do 1t. They got a quorum one morning 
at last by telegraphing in all directions for wandering 
members, and Mr. Joy was quickly ousted and replaced 
by Mr. O’Neill. This was followed by another contested 
election from California, in which the decision was in favor 
of the Democratic claimant, and then the vetoed Seign- 
iorage bill was brought up. Men like Mr. Bland and his 
followers hoped that they could give it a two-thirds vote ; 
but the Republicans were not averse to helping the Dem- 
ocrats on a question of wide public interest like that, and 
they cordially helped against the measure, and it did not 
get a two-thirds vote. Itisa pity that the President’s 
best strength has to be shown in fending off his own 
party. He has twice had tosave the country from the 
Democratic Party. Once when in theSenate they would 
have made a compromise measure instead of a plain and 
straight repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act, and now again with this Seigniorage bill. _ 

Mr. Voorhees made the first speech on the Tariff bill 
in the Senate one day last week, and the bill was then 
considered as fairly launched. The ardent admirers of 
Mr. Voorhees think that he spoke with all bis old fire 
and warmth, and what they call ‘‘ eloquence.” In that 
he quoted Daniel Webster, he respected oratory, altho he 
did not agree with what Webster said. He spoke for 
nearly an hour, and as the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, he had full galleries, but, a greater compli- 
ment, his compeers on the floor stayed in their seats, 
and most of them listened. Mr. Voorhees began by 
calling all manufacturers robbers, or where they were 
not quite that they were blackmailers. Then he 
called the attention of the country to the paradoxical 
condition of the new Tariff bill, for it is much of it new 


as it is now presented, and said that it made a reduction . 


of taxes and at the same time an increase of revenue, 
Then he recited his list of reductions, to show that tariff 
taxes now paid under existing laws of the United States 
for the wants and necessities and daily consumption of 
the laboring men, women and children of the country 
were reduced $76,000,000, to which he further added the 
“imposing fact,” that the bill provides for a full and 
ample revenue largely in excess of present supplies, and 
which will, he assured his hearers, ‘* constitute the rock 
on which the temple of tariff reform will be built, and 
against which in the ameliorated future the fates of 
avarice, oppression and fraud shall not prevail”; and he 
added that he envied not the fate of the party nor the 
men who should constitute themselves an obstruction to 
its speedy fulfillment. Then he showed that we needed 
to raise for revenue nearly $500,000,000, and gave the 
estimated revenues which are expected to accrue under 
the provisions of the bill—the internal revenue under 
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our present laws is $160,000,000. The items of the 


pending bill are 

I NN iin snc cSt abidnwn wen sccdaedeses $160,000,000 
PR oe si chckadinucach batt bonnsesteveceiss 30,000,000 
Pec canaseckuwebhshsvtecds qunvgeieaddetess so 20,000,000 
ana AaVikk <ocns dngetecetetsumiabacdkveeccede 8,000,000 
CCCs Mavcee suinmmmbuetodednsoscontes 163,361,000 
PNM oaiceas ocbiccseecuadeawkovsecccacses 20,000,000 
NS. Jcicdiahicncodincetiecistecbvetecce 84,427,766 

END ixs unite deipsetdbidibentssncssarce sane $480,788,766 


Then he adds: 

‘It will be here seen that the Committee on Finance of 
this body, has taken a bond of fate as it were, that no 
harm shall come to the credit and financial honor of the 
Government. . . . We present a measure full freighted 
with revenue for every call that can be made on the Repub- 
lic at home and abroad, and with a surplus besides of 
$29,389,245.”” 

He assured his hearers that this surplus had 
no terrors for him, but, on the contrary, he consid- 
ered ita source of safety. He again fell upon those 
manufacturers who had been so unreasonable as to 
want to present their claims for consideration to the 
Senate Committe. It was most arrogant and swollen 
conduct on their part, he thought, and he was, or wished 
to be pathetic when he affirmed that he did not meet the 
farmer, the mechanic, the wage eurner, when on the 
way to his committee room, and he regretted that their 
hard, toil-worn hands were not to be felt in salu.ation as 
he moved about Congressional Halls. At intervals 
throughout the whole speech Mr. Voorhees paused to 
hurl rhetoric at the sordid and brutal selfishness of every 
class of manufacturer who wished to forward his own 
prosperity, and who was willing to pay good wages to 
his men in order to prosper. This was the honest depth 
of depravity to Mr. Voorhees. He declared that no wages 
had ever been increased as a result of tariff protection 
here and forgot to compare the rates of wages paid here 
with those of England and the Continent, altho the 
Democratic Party is largely made up of workingmen, 

who have come over here attracted by the high wages 
paid under a protective tariff. Le then paid a glowing 
tribute to the Walker tariff of 1846, a3 if he would like 
to revive that regulation and pass itagain; he did not 
mention that the country had grown since then, but fell 
upon Mr. Webster who was then in the ‘ prime 
of his majestic powers,” as eloquent as ever 
but who could not be iaduced to like the Walker sort of 
tariff, The admiration of Mr. Voorhees for that system 
is so great that he says : 

** We, therefore, invoke the confidence of the American 
people and ask them to believe, in the light of history, 
that the enactment of the present law, founded on the 
same principles as the Walker tariff, will be followed by a 
full share of those national blessings which so sigually 
immortalized its great prototype, the tariff of 1846.” 
Further, Mr. Voorhees also declared that sugar trusts 
had no terrors for him, Oa the subject of refined sugar 
he courted the closest scrutiay. 
tion,” he said, ‘* be not misunderstood or misstated,” and, 
lest it should be, he explained that in the pending bill 
the duty was reduced from one-half of one per cent. a 
pound to one-eighth of one per cent., and he stigmatized 
the sugar paragraphs in the McKinley bill as an arrange- 
ment of bounty plunder to which reciprocity with 
other nations only added insult to our own people. Of 
the income tax Mr. Voorhees~ approved, and his soul 
revolted at the idea that a man should refuse 
to agree with his views. That men would lie and swear 
falsely rather than pay an income tax was “a plea 
of infamy,” he could’not believe, in his innocent Demo- 
cratic nature, that men could be so base. He had voted 
to keep the law on the statute books when it was re- 
pealed in 1872, In this part of his speech Mr. Voorhees 
was guilty of a genuine demagog outbreak, which he 
had suppressed preity well before. But here he said: 

“Sir, for no earthly consideration would I paint an un- 
just or overwrought picture of the dangerous pretensions 

and intolerable arrogance of accumulated wealth now man- 
ifest in this country. But, speaking in the fear of my 
Maker, I devoutly believe that the limit of endurance has 
been reached ; that the time has come for'a test to be made 
between the power of hoarded money and the power of 
productive labor; that the people from this time forward 
more than ever before will organize, and take rapid and 
heroic measures against the continued and brutal dicta- 
tion of the plutocracy, against the paramount influence of 
wealth, against the rule and supremacy of the rich in 
shaping the financial policy of this Government in their 
own interests.” 
This was not all; he threatened the rich. Said he: 

‘‘Let no man imagine or lay the flattering unction 
to his soul that party names or party ties will bind the 
American people on this question or compel their sub- 
mission tothe financial servitude sought to be fastened 
on them by the power of colossal wealth. And when the 
contest comes, as it will speedily, in many ways and forms, 
the bankers, money changers, usurers and possessors of 
millions who have provoked it will stand aghast at the 
consequences of their own folly; they will figuratively if 
not literally cry out for the rocks and hills to hide them 
from the wrath of an outraged people. In that hour a two 
per cent. tax on income will appear a small and trifling 
matter. But unto that day, now near at hand, I remit the 
further discussion of what it may bring forth and proceed 
with the point immediately in hand.” 

Mr. Voorhees also turned his attention to wool. While 
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he assured the farmer of his affection for him deep rooted, 
so ground into his nature that the Senator dropped into 
pastoral and idyllic rhetoric, and called up a politely re- 
pressed smile on the faces of his coadjutors; while he 
thus flattered the farmer, he also firmly took away his 
wool, put it on the free list, and dared him to prove that 
it was not the correct thing to do. Mr. Voorhees finished 
with an apostrophe to Thomas Jefferson as an appropriate 
ending, whether because they agreed about wool and 
sugar he did not make clear. 

The impression made by the speech was, first, that it 
was the address of a jury lawyer ; second, that the dem- | 
agog’s appeal of the poor against the rich was to make it 
a@ campaign speech, and, lastly, that no self-respecting 
man could become a manufacturer, but that all men to 
live happy should raise cabbages to the humming of the 
bees, and buy the goods of England and Europe with 
which these Powers would kindly flood our markets at 
their own prices, while we went on raising vegetables to 
sell at their prices. He stood at his desk while deliver- 
ing it, with his manuscript brought to a proper hight by 
a pile of law books, and he read it all, without gesture, 
but in a clear, even tone, and without allowing himself 
to be interrupted. Indeed, no one tried to interrupt but 
once, when Mr. Hill, of New York, wished to ask a ques- 
tion, but was politely frowned down. He is looking in 
much better health than when, last August and Septem- 
ber, he had the work of the silver repeal in hand, and 
was being obliged to sustain the President, reconcile 
free silver Senators, and himself go back on his previous 
record of favoring the free coivage of silver. 


Sine Arts. 
ACADEMY NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA A. WALKER, 











THE Sixty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design showsa catholic diversity in types of 
painting which the contemporary Exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists does not aspire to imitate. 
As was intimated in a previous article, if a single picture 
technically poor, is admitted to the latter Exhibition, it 
slips in by mistake; but at the Academy there is no such 
standard. In fact, one of the pictures to which a first prize 
falls at this Academy, was recently rejected by the Society, 
and perhapsa majority of its companions here would have 
shared the same fate. The Academy has the misfortune to 
be linked with the prehistoric period of American paint- 
ing, its misfortune not its fault, since American painting 
is held by the younger men to date from 1876, and the 
Academy dates-from 1827, 

But, if the Academy shows tender hospitality to paint- 
ings which are not painted at all in the technical sense, at 
least it does not fall into the error of the fin de siécle exhi- 
bitions in declining to hang a picture that is really good 
because it does not fall in with the light-toned color 
scheme which the hanging committee decrees for the 
walls ; if these walls are spotty in effect with dark and 
light, good and bad, impressionistic and somber-hued pic- 
tures until there is no rest for the eye, on the other hand 
the committee have not tabooed any school or clique of 
painters,and it gives a generous share of its wall and a fair 
share of its honors to the advanced wing. 

Mr. Tarbell is one of the leaders of that wing, and to his 
‘“‘ Arrangement in Pink and Gray” is awarded the first ' 
Hallgarten Prize. Two figures are in the picture, one a. 
lady in a diaphanous gown, who leans back among pillows 
in a way which gives a strange hourglass effect to the pic- 
ture. She is in a strong light, but a second lady, more 
soberly clad, is in a shadowed angle of the room. Of 
course, the brush work is fine, light and shade are superbly 
contrasted, the whole is a tour de force; but the painter 
evidently considers the people as raw material from which 
the magic of his brush shall evolve a triumph for himself ; 
and one goes away,as from Mr. Benson’s ‘* Firelight,”’ with- 
out feeling a very strong human interest in the people. 
Mr. Benson’s is a most interesting study in fire-glow re- 
flected upon an elegant woman in white, who stretches out 
a hand, as she sits, toward the unseen fire. This reflection, 
progressing in intensity toward the lower part of the pic. 
ture, upon face, dress, arm and hand, then upon the chair 
and the tall, green-glazed jar at the side, and upon the 
floor, makes one feel that firelight was never better 
painted. 

These two artists are brilliant specialist students of 
surface and effects of light ; in the debatable land between 
them and the painters of character are Mr. Chase and Ce- 
cilia Beaux. Mr. Chase’s ‘ After the Ball,” in its drapery 
and flesh painting and in its facial expression harmonizing 
with the title and costume, and Miss Beaux’s study of a 
young girl in “ Reverie,” are notable pictures for any ex- 
hibition. In the latter painting possibly the hands are 
long against the face, as the maiden leans her head against 
a cushion ; but it would take a small mind to be troubled 
by such a defect in a face of so much excellence in expres- 
sion and in the studied relation of tones. 

In clear portraiture it is rare to find more successful 
study of physiognomy combined with greater technical 
skill in managing composition and accessories than are 
found in the portrait of Dr. Samuel A. Green, ex-Mayor of 
Boston, by Mr. Vinton; and Mr. Frank Fowler’s portrait 
of Mr. Chas. A. Dana, Esq., is hardly less admirable. 

The second Hallgarten prize falls to the ‘‘ Hagar’ of Miss 
Edith Mitchell. The twilight tones are carried quietly 
through, giving an effect of intense and sustained grief, 
and there is pronounced painter quality in the color, and 
careful training in drawing and modeling is evinced in the 
pose and expression of the agonized mother. Michael 
Angelo, on being asked what was a religious picture, re- 
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plied : “‘ A fish taken out of the marketplace and painted 
with a devout and attentive mind.” Judged by 
his standard the “Hagar” is a much more religious 
picture than the large canvas of “The Christ 
Child,” by Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb; a_ subject 
which she treated for Mosaic decoration and ex- 
hibited at the Architectural League. There are 
other pictures with an ideal intention. The ‘ Figure 
in Greek Dress,’”’ by Mr. Abbott Thayer, shows strange 
aberrations in drawing; but there remains always a fine 
color scheme and the elevated intention which give any 
canvas from his brush unique distinction. The ‘“ Boy and 
the Muse,’ by Mr. H. O. Walker, is in the same spiritual 
vein with his delightful “ Singers,’ recently noticed here. 
The ‘“‘ Dante,” by Mr. Prellwitz, shows a young painter 
constantly proving himself more worthy of regard. ‘‘ The 
Athenian Florist,” by Mr. Herter, is, perhaps, too little 
removed from an academic study to merit the word 
‘‘ideal’’; yet the color scheme of the youth, with his fruits 
and flowers, is worthy of a great colorist. ‘‘ The Morning 
Stars,’’ by Miss Dodson, do not sing together, 
“* And never one false thread might woven be 

Across that web of world-wide melody,” 
but they float and poise with their feu-follet lights in the 
skies. ° 

Last and least isa large canvas representing a weed-grown 
stream in which two male centaurs strive together, while 
a female centaur, half hidden by the rank weeds, watches 
the combat. It is called ‘“‘ The Rivals,” by Mr. Bell. This 
subject would seem to belong to the unexpurgated side of 
classical lore, justifiable only when a man feels within 
himself a masterly power to handle it. That Mr. Bell does 
not possess. The reeds are mushy, not misty, and the 
equine portions of the centaur are piglike in texture and 

not anatomical in drawing. In his ‘* Madrigal,’’ however, 
Mr. Bell is himself again, and his three maidens with 
spinet and harps in their old-time gowns are daintily and 
hazily charming. 

The Clark Prize picture also has three figures, and alas 
that the old gentleman must feel it belongs to our day! 
The subject is ‘‘ Bills,” by Mr. Harry W. Watrous. An 
old gentleman has called into his spacious library two 
young ladies whose attention he finds it difficult to concen- 
trate upon the subject in hand. There is an absolute con- 
trast between the styles of Mr. Bell and Mr. Watrous. 
Here all is mapped out clear, clean, definite, tho sufficient- 
ly painter like. 

Mr. Watson’s ‘“‘ My Lady Nicotine,’ Mr. Shirlaw’s ‘Old 
Fiddler” and ‘‘ In Mischief,’’ Miss Klumpke’s“ Poulterer,”’ 
Mr. Franzen’s ‘Twilight,’ Miss McChesney’s ‘Tea 
Drinking,’’ and Mr. Robinson’s ** Wash Day” are all inter- 
esting single figure subjects handled in such different ways 
as to prove our painters have no mannerisms. The face of" 
the old woman in the shadow of hei sunbonnet in the 
‘““Wash Day,” shows how much expression may exist 
through a few frank touches. If the labor which Mrs. Mur- 
phy has evidently given to her picture, to which is awarded 
the third Hallgarten Prize, had been more intelligently 
bestowed, it would have been a masterpiece. As it is, the 
little girl in profile against the light, spelling out ‘‘ That 
Difficult Word ”’ finds her honors rather heavy in the wear- 
ing. 

Miss McChesney shows decided progress in color over her 
former clever work in “ The Old Spinner ”’ which receives 
the Dodge Prize, awarded to women only. The picture is 
after the Israels’ order, and sheshows progressive intent to 
lose form in color which has certainly been carried far 
enough. 

At least it is more pleasing than the colored outline 
drawings or historic charts of the exhibition, typified by 
Mr. E. L. Henry’s big canvas, ‘‘ The Opening of the First 
Railroad in New York State.’’ He is said to have“ laid it 
on the floor and walked all over it,’ and no doubt it will 
lend itself to profitable reproduction. ‘‘ The only really 
popular thing is mediocrity.” 

There is an abundance of good cattle painting in the ex- 
hibition, by Messrs. Carleton Wiggins, Howe, McIlhenny 
and Townsend. Mr. Shirlaw’s ‘ Cattle in a Barnyard” is 
a fine color study, and cattle are wellcombined with “Sand 
hills and Cedars,” by Mr. J. M. Hart. The glimpse of sea 
is goo1 there against the sky. Mr. Richard’s “ Surf” is 
one of his best large sea pictures. 

In landscape nothing finer is shown than Mr. Chase’s 
large canvas, ‘‘ Flying Clouds,” on a blue sky over an au- 
tumn moor. Mr. Horatio Walker’s ‘‘ Harrower” is a no- 
ble work, and Mr. Twachtman’s “ Niagara Falls” is full 
of mist and mystery. Mr. Bogert’s studies are interesting 
in color, Mr. Murphy sends an important landscape, and 
Mr. Minor, as usual, closely imitates Corot. Mr. Robin- 
son’s * Canal Team ” and Mr. Talcott’s ‘‘ Un Cabanon en 
Provenée,” on either side of the stairway, give a tine first 
impression of the exhibition, which is certainly progress- 
ive and contains much interesting work. 

The decorations evidently received scant attention, con- 
sisting largely of what has not been removed by the 
Water Color Society. Why did they leave those scant 
green petticoats on the pillars ? 

The catalog is a new departure, containing a number of 
short, timely papers on artistic subjects, and a host of 
good process illustrations. 

New York City. 








For some time there have been rumors that Lord Rose- 
bery was about to marry the Princess Maud of Wales, and 
various papers have even stated that the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales had given their consent to the marriage. 
Tbose however, who are best qualified to speak affirm posi- 
tively that no such thing is in any degree probable. Prin- 
cess Maud is twenty-four years old, and is the youngest of 
the living children of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
The Earl of Rosebery is nearly forty-seven years. old, and 
is thus more than twenty years her senior. He is a widower, 
his wife having been Hannah de Rothschild, who died in 
1890, leaving four children, all of whom are living. 
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Sanitary. 


THE REAPPEARANCE OF FEVER AND AGUE 
IN OLDEST NEW ENGLAND, 


ONE of the surprises of recent times is the recrudescence 
of genuine fever and ague in regions from which it was 
supposed to have long departed. In the vicinity of Boston, 
the Charles River Valley has had a visitation, continued 
now during several years ; and lately the Cambridge Society 
for Medical Improvement has addressed itself to an at- 
tempt to discover the cause, and, if possible, to effect a 
cure. 

At arecent meeting Dr. Robert W. Greenleaf read an 
able paper on “‘ The Best Methods for the Improvement of 
the Sanitation of the River.’”’ As there are many regions 
where the same conditions and dangers that he describes 
exist. Wesubjoin part of what he said: 

“In common with other regions in and about Boston intermit- 
tent fever has not been present along the banks of the Charles 
River for a long time until within the past six or eight years. A 
common impression prevails that the Charles River is in some 
way responsible for its introduction. The offensive conditions 
due to the refuse of various factories, starch, grease, etc., also 
the sewage contaminations and the exposure of mud flats have 
all been held responsible. 

“ There is no question that each of these unsanitary conditions 
has existed, tho some of them have since been removed.” 


The doctor then gave the results of his investigations into 
the number of cases of intermittent fever along both sides 
of the Charles River, and said: 

“The present renaissance of New England activity, with its 
construction of metropolitan sewers, its building of many 
suburban homes and the many problems incident to gaspipe, 
drainpipe and electric railway construction, has practically 
arisen hereabouts within the past six or eight years. To-day 
intermittent fever is heard of chiefly in the newer parts of the 
cities and towns around Boston, which have been disturbed in 
connection with local improvements, or the digging up of 
streets, etc. 

“Inthe blood of an intermittent fever patient is a micro-organ- 
ism which attacksthe red corpuscles. At one stage of its life his- 
tory it closely resembles an ameba, and passes through a variety 
of stages and then appears outside the corpuscle. How it gets 
into the body and where it lives when outside are still matters of 
conjecture. As far as known no animal can be successfully 
inoculated with the disease from human blood.” 

Dr. Greenleaf summed up his argument as follows : 

* Intermittent feveris a disease always originating locally. It 
is always found to have associated with its origin some ccndi- 
tions of local dampness. The micro-organism in the blood of in- 
termittent fever patients belongs to a group of animalcule many 
of which are known to live indamp soil. Such micro-organisms’ 
may be readily taken into the system by drinking water contami- 
nated with moisture from damp, decaying soil or by entering on 
food which is contaminated from dirty hands. 

* It seems to me quite probable that the uncleanly habits of 
laborers, who sit cown to their dinner pails withont a thought of 
washing their toil-stained hands, may quite sufficiently account 
for the fact that relatively far more cases occur among hearty 
laborers than among other classes. 

“The micro-organism may also be taken into the system by 
currents of air blowing within limited areas from soil rich in the 
supposed germs.” 

This confirms the experience of a short street in New 
Haven, which about twenty years ago was ‘‘dug up,” to 
lay a connecting sewer pipe, with no reference whatever to 
times and seasons. The soil was very damp and had not 
been disturbed for years. The work was done in very hot 
summer weather when people live with open windows. In 
a row of seven houses so placed that they got the full bene- 
fit of the breezes that swept over the upturned earth not 
one escaped their evil effects. In some the victims had 
genuine “ chills and fever,’ and in all were allied troubles. 

The Italian investigators have devoted themselves to the 
study of the Pontine marsbes and the Roman Campagna, 
and at one time thought they had discovered the cause in 
what they called bacillus malarie ; but whether so or not, 
there is one plain moral for people who have any earth-dig: 
ging todo. It should be done in the coldest weather that 
will admit of the work. The more we learn, the more we 
admire the religions that demand washed hands before eat- 
ing. 











Science. 


It has been long known, and considered very curious, 
that the two lobes of the leaves of the Dionwa—the Venus 
fiytrap—will close over and capture an insect that alights 
on the leaf, and more recent study shows that the plant 
really eats the insect it captures. But little is yet known 
of the nature of the mechanism by which it is enabled to 
do such marvelous work. Dr. J. M. Macfarlane has re. 
cently discovered that leaf blades will not respond toa 
single touch. No matter how severe a single stimulus 
may be, the blades will not close. There must be a second 
stimulus before an attempt at closing is made. But even 
here the stimuli must have an interlude. If the two stim- 
uli follow closely no response follows. Dr. Macfarlane 
finds that there must be a period of nearly a minute, fifty 
or sixty seconds, between the two. There is, how- 
ever, some variation under different temperatures. “The 
effect of the first touch or stimulus will be retained for 
some four minutes. The second excitation, if made after 
that, stands as an Original motion, as a parliamentarian 
might say. Those who are fond of specalating on the 
‘* motives” of plants will see in this a wonderful provision 
of nature, more woaderful possibly than anything that 
has yet been brought out in connection with plant life. 
Knowing now, as we do, that the leaf closes on the insect 
for the purpose of eating it, there should be some way 
of discovering whether that which alights on 
the leaf’s surface is eatable or not. It has no 
eyes to see with, so it cannot tell whether it is a piece of 
wood, stone or other inorganic materia! that is tempting 
it, asa living creature could. Such material falls, and re- 
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mains stillon the leaf. But an insect struggles and by 
this struggle the plant receives intelligence that it is a 
living thing. Here also may be seen the advantage of a 
brief interlude between the stimuli; a piece of gravel 
might rebound—might make two stimuli close after one 
another. An insect would wait a short time to collect its 
senses, and formulate some plan of escape. It is very 
clear that this ability to discern between the animate and 
inanimate saves the plant from a great amount of useless 
labor. The discovery of Dr. Macfarlane is probably the 
most wonderful of all wonderful things that have been 
discovered in the behavior of plants. Mr. William Canby 
had already discovered that if a leaf had been “fooled” 
into closing over a piece of inorganic matter, it soon 
opened and letit out again. Dr. Macfarlane finds that 
when it catches an insect, it remains closed over it for 
twelve or. fifteen hours—long enough to consume it. It 
takes eight or ten hours after an insect is caught, before 
the acid, which in Drosera, Mr. Darwin found analogous 
with pepsin, the leading destructive element in the gastric 
juice—flowed evenly over the whole surface of the leaf. 
The leaf-surface is subject to stimuli equally with the 
hair. 


...-The Rev. Canon Tristram, in his address before the 
British Association, mentions the following cases of char- 
acter acquired during the lifetime of the individual. The 
ground-nesting Didanculus in Samoa has saved itself from 
extinction since the introduction of cats by roosting and 
nesting in trees. The black-cap was observed in the 
Canaries to have the extraordinary acquired habit of pierc- 
ing the calyx of Hibiscus rosasinensis—an introduced 
plant—to attract insects, for which it quietly sits waiting. 

“So the lying low of a covey of partridges under an artificial 
kite would seem to be a transmitted instinct from a far-off ances- 
tor, not yet lost; for many generations of partridges, I fear, must 
have passed since the last kite hovered over the forefathers of 
an English partridge, save in very few parts of the island.” 


.-.-In the course of some experiments on the effect of 
changes of temperature in the pupal stage of butterflies 
by Mr. Merrifield, some Vanessa io showed the gradual dis- 
integration by exposure to a low temperature of the eye- 
like spot on the fore-wing, which, in the extreme speci- 
mens, ceased to be an ocellus. 


....A new enemy of the vine in France is a galleyworm, 
or myriopod (Blaniulus guttulatus), which has been ob- 
served by M. Fontaine to invade the buds in numbers rang- 


ing from five to ten on a bud, forming balls of the size of a 
small pea. 


....The Hessian fly is gradually extending its ravages in 
Europe, as, in the summer of 1893, it was recorded, accord- 
ing to Nature, as occurring in Norway, and injuring bar- 
ley. 








Personals. 


THE honor in which the late Dr. William F. Poole, Li- 
brarian of the Newberry Library, was held was shown by 
the remarkable number of distinguished men who were 
present at his funeral at the First Congregational Church 
in Chicago. We quote a few words from the address of 
Dr. Franklin W. Fisk, President of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary: 


“Dr. Poole was my classmate at Yale. Our acquaintance, 
which began when we entered that ancient university, in 1845, 
ripened long since into affectionate regard, and through nearly 
half a century has borne delightful fruitage. When he joined 
our class, a few months after we entered college, I well remem- 
ber the marked impression he made. Altho somewhat reserved 
in manner he had a genial nature and soon made many warm 
friends. He was old enough when he entered college to appre- 
ciate the value of a liberal education, and addressed himself to 
his studies in a manly way. But while faithful and successful 
in the studies of the college curriculum, he did not limit himself 
to them, but pushed his reading and study in all directions, espe- 
cially in the domain of periodical literature. He early evinced a 
great love of books, and reveled in libraries, and his love and 
knowledge of books led to his selection by the * Brothers in 
Unity,’ a literary society in the college, as librarian of its library 
of some 12,000 volumes. In this capacity he early discovered a 
great need of an index to general periodical literature—for the 
supply of which he even then, while yet a college student, ad - 
dressed himself, and persisted in the great work with marvelous 
industry and energy through nearly half a century to the very 
close of his life. The development of his index from its incep- 
tion is a genuine instance of evolution.” 


The distinguished and venerable R. W. Patterson, D.D., 
of Chicago, was buried on the same day. 





.... The Russian Government, in its efforts to suppress the 
Polish national spirit, recently ordered the police of War- 
saw tovisit all the stores and studios and destroy all the 
busts of the Polish heroes, Kosciuszko and Powniatowski, 
which they could find. All sculptors in the city were obliged 
to send a written communication to the city officials, prom- 
ising not to make busts or statues of the two men in the 
future. 


....Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, the famous revivalist, who 
has been conductivg revivals at Oshkosh, Wis., has decided 
to make her home in Catskill, N. Y. The revival just fin- 
ished at Oshkosh is the twelfth Mrs. Van Cott has con- 
ducted in that place. As the result of her good work there, 
a fifty-thousand dollar church has just been dedicated. 


.... The late Professor Jowett was the aim of many sat- 
ires by thecritics. Among them is the following: 
“* My name is Jowett. 
What there is to know, I know it; 
Iam the master of this college, 
What I know not is not knowledge.” 


....The Harvard clubs all over the country are planning 
special action to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
President Eliot’s election to his office. Only one President 
of Harvard, Edward Holyoke, 1737-1769, has served a longer 
time than President Eliot. 
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“BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON. 


THE Philharmonic Society of New York concluded its 
fifty-second season on Saturday night, Mr, Seidl conduct- 
ing 4 program somewhat disarranged by the fact that one 
work planned for presentation was not nearer the con- 
ductor’s desk than the Azores Islands—where the erratie 
steamship ‘“‘Kms” is temporarily harbored. The music 
for the evening accordingly included Tschaikofsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, Op. 74, an act from Weber’s *‘ Silvana” (an 
opera recently unsuccessfully revived in Germany in a 
very much rescored version), Dvorak’s Violia Concerto, and 
Beethoven’s Third ‘‘Leonore’’ Overture. The soloists 
were Miss Emma Juch, whose brilliant soprano voice did 
not appear to be in its happiest state, and Miss Maud 
Powell, a player who maintains her position in the 
first rank of American performers in everything she 
essays. Intellectuality, emotional variety and _ tech- 
nic of high order are notably united in her work, 
and the three qualities were admirably illustrated 
on this occasion, The Society this season has brought 
to the notice of its patrons and-the public four new mat- 
ters meriting record at this close of the year—the con- 
ductor’s orchestral arrangement of a group of short pieces 
by Bach; Antonin Dvorak’s new Symphony in E minor 
(‘From the New World”); a Concerto for violoncello, by 
Victer Herbert (of the Society); and a Symphony by the 
Scandinavian composer Sinding. As a program maker, 
Mr. Seidl this year has not exhibited the enterprise and 
judgment expected of him ; not so much in securing new 
scores as in avoiding the hackneyed in what is old and 
stale. The Philharmonic has a constitutional tendency to 
slip intoa rut. Once again the signs of such a deflection 
are evident. The attention of its directors is drawn to 
such a re-gravitation, Hercules has as much common 
sense as he exhibited on a certain occasion when the appeal 
made to him was lacking in the quality. The public have 
a right to better playing of programs not so conservative, 
and so frequently,ill-balanced and dull. 

A paragraph considerably sensational to the student of 
the art of music and to the archeologist has been making 
its way extensively around the foreign and American jour- 
nals, Some seven months ago, in courseof the French ex- 
cavations at Delphis, a tablet was unearthed, among some 
similar findings, on which, according to elaborate state- 
ment, was Clearly inscribed the full text of an important 
ceremonial Hymn to Apollo, about two thousand years 
old; and with the words thereof was the music for the 
Hymn’s vocal performance, according to the Greek system 
of notation practiced at the same classical and remote time. 
Now, of the practical and complicated system of music 
used among the Greeks, and of its effect on the ear, in 
spite of laborious attention to the liberal hints which have 
come down to the moderu world, and in spite of sundry 
valuable fragments of Greek music itself (the study of 
whico has resulted in a literature on the topic), there is yet 
lacking very much essential information. The translation 
into modera music of the several specimens in which sun- 
dry of the 1,600 musical characters appear, is of doubtful 
accucacy, at best. Those wbo are interested in a 
topic at once piquant and obscure, may be referred 
particularly to the masterpiece in the way of a treatise on 
practical music among the Greeks from the pen of the 
learned De. Friedrich Bellermann, of Berlin, who stands 
as an authority of the first distinction. There are other 
workers, ancient and modern, of most painstaking indus- 
try. The general musical world of to-day, however, will 
feel its interest im the subject limited to the fact that be- 
cause asmall group of learned men in the sixteenth cen- 
tury cared to consider the possibility of reproducing or 
imitating the Greek drama in music, we have had Italian and 
allother opera, The announcement of the discovery of tnis 
Hymn to Apollo, at once excited lively interest. The 
fact that the marble had been committed to a committee 
of members of the French Archeological School at Athens, 


for decipherment and for musicul as well as literary trans- 
lauiou, WaS ap acceptable detail, amoung a curiously 
eager assortment communicated to the Freucn press 
last winter. ‘he anuouucement is LOW made, with con- 
siderable telegraphic ecclat, tuetafortnigbt ago ihe Hymn, 
accurately transiated into modern musical potauon, and 
studied by a select chuir, was sung betore a distinguished 
gatbheripy of Savants aud royalties in Atuens ; and that 1b 
Tepresents & Verilavie searcu-ligit on a clouded topic of 
Ciassical art of which Piato himself dves not speak with 
cumplacency. ‘Lhe paragraph setting fourth the event has 
asserted tuat, 


* Making'due allowance for sentimental enthusiasm over the 
TeSUITeECLION OF Lue wmUsic, WRICL Mas LDeeR LUried LWo thousand 
years, ali accounts agree 1u ascribing tue higuest musical merit 
lo the Compositiun. Une correspondent deciares Lual every one 
present was ravished by the Cuarm OF the mupic, with its muiu- 
gied or.ginality, simplicity aud grandeur. ‘the Hymn occupied 
u quarter Of Aan DUUr In rchdering. it was sung by a choir with 
piano accompaniment. ‘ihe King was quite overcome with emo- 
lion, aud requested a repetition.” 


This sounds delightful—probably more delightful than 
the mysterious Hymn, if sung as it was of old—but ua- 
fortunately 1t Goes not speak authoritatively, or even 
promisingty for the genuineuess of the version. Moreover, 
Ube doubt1s encouraged. or more recent Commentators 
how have written tu the press that im their opinion the 
version of the Hymn is esseutialily far removed trom its 
genuine self; that it sustains no suificient relavion two early 
Greek music to be of value in the Lur.ner elucidation of an 
ésthetic problem; aod that the iucident 1s of a sort to 
make those wise In the topic laugh 1m their siceves. One 
writer to a French journal questions even the genuineness 
OL tne Hymu itself, vo say nothing o. the accuracy of 1ts 
Musical translation. it 18 evident that enthusiasm re- 
moter from Athens than the Pireus will do well to wait 
betore letting 1iseit De joyful ovec a wider Knowledge of how 
Greek mus.c souaded—tuanks totais Velpaian cauticie, Lt 
seems thus iax,to be oracuiarin the uncomiortanie sense of 
the word; aud it may be that Mr. Saiut-Saéns in the curious 
incidental music which he has scored fur Greek tragedy, 
revived on tne Parisian stage, is nov turther aioot from 
oe genuine musical effect than is thisemucn-acclaimed 

Jmn to A 





0,”? which, “sung to a pianoforte ac- 


Companiment,”’ so edifiea the Athenians, Tne hymn is to 
be published in Paris, 1t is added; and with wt will 
be open to wider examination, at least as to its m 
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THER INDEPENDENT. 
Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

AN effort is being made in the United States Senate 
to discuss the new Chinese treaty in open session. The 
Western Senators are bitter!y opposed to the treaty and 
favor open discussion. ‘ 


-..-<Congressman Dunphy (Dem. N. Y.) has introduced a 
bill for giving work to the unemployed by the construc- 
tion of a boulevard from the Atlaatic to the Pacific. The 
cost is estimated at $100,000,000. 

----On April 4th a motion to pass the Bland Bill over 
the President’s veto came before the House. There were 
144 yeas to 114 nays, a majority of 30. It fell short, how- 
ever, of the two-thirds vote required, and was accordingly 
lost. 


-.». The McKane case is fairly before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. New revelatio.s indicate wholesale 
attempts to bribe the jury before whom he was tried. In 
the spring elections at Gravesend the McKane party were 
overwhelmingly defeated. 


..--The Democratic Association of Minnesota has issued 
& manifesto arraigning the Democratic Senators at Wash- 
ington, especially Senators Hill, Murphy, McPherson, 
Gorman, White, of Louisiana, and Morgan and Pugh, of 
Alabama, as traitors to their party. 


~--.At the election in Rhode Island, April 3d, the Re- 
publicans won a signal victory. Governor Brown won by 
a plurality of 6,153, and the Legislature is overwhelmingly 
Republican, the only Democratic members being three 
Senators and three members of the House. There have 
been numerous Republican gains in other parts of the 
country. 


.---Governor Northen, of Georgia, has appointed Patrick 
Walsh, editor of The Augusta Chronicle, United States 
Senator to succeed Senator Colquitt. He is a man of great 
personal popularity throughout the State, is a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and, tho prominent in State 
affairs, has never held a political office. He has been until 
recently a protectionist, and is in favor of free silver. 


...-In South Carolina the situation is more quiet. The 
question of the constitutionality of the Dispensary Law is 
before the Supreme Court of the State; but no decision 
has been given. The troops have been recalled from Dar- 
lingtou and Florence. There is very bitter feeling against 
Governor Tillman. An address by him to the troops on 
their return from Darlington was received in silence and 
disdain. This has stirred him to claim an alliance with the 
Populists, 

-...The court martial on the “ Kearsarge’”’ disaster has 
found Commander Heyerman guilty “in suffering, 
through negligence, a vessel of the navy to be run upon a 
reef and stranded,’ andalso guilty ‘‘ of inefficiency in the 
performauce of duty.’’ He was sentenced to suspension 
from duty for two years on waiting orders, during which 
time he will retain his preseat number on the list of com- 
manders. The fiual sentence will not be given by the 
Secretary of the Navy until the close of the present court 
Martial in the case of Lieutenant Lyman. 


....-Both Senate and House have passed a bill giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Pari’ tribunal of 
arbitration for the preservation of the fur seals. It was 
simiiar to a bill prepared by the British Government, 
which was passed by Pariiament on the same day. There 
Was some discussion as to ships that had sailed previous to 
the passing of the bills, but assurances were given that 
that matter would be arranged, there being no difference 
of view between the two countries. All the sealers were 
informed before sailing that the award would be enforced. 


....-The Commonweal and Industrial armies have not 
made great progress toward Washington during the week. 
A large numper of Coxey’s men were arrested at Pittsburg, 
and a parade in Allegheny was refused. On the 7ih a 
mutiny broke out. This was summariiy dealt with, the 
men being dishonorably discharged. The Washington 
officials announce their intention to arrest Coxey as soon 
as he reaches that city, aud full preparations are being 
made for summary dealing with the company. There has 
been trouble with the branch that started from California. 
It was shunted from San Francisco to Oakland, and there 
the citizens subscribed enough to send the men in box cars 
to Sacramento, greatly to tne disgust of the people of that 
city. 


....A widespread and serious strike commenced in the 
coke regions of Pennsylvania, April 2d. On the 4th the 
men attacked the Davidson Works at Connelsville, and 
stoned to death the chief engineer,a Mr. Paddock. This 
aroused the officers, and speciai deputies were eurolled. A 
number of men were killed. L. K. Davis, District Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers’ Association, and a large 
number of men prominent in the strike were arrested, 
charged with the responsibility of Paddock’s death. So 
general was the indignation that it broke the strength of 
the strike, and for a while it seemed asif is would be given 
up. Many of the workers, Hungurians and Slavs, com- 
plained bitterly that they had been enticed into it agaiust 
their own best judgment by the Germans and Irish, who 
left them in the lurch. At latest advices, however, the 
strikers seemed to have recovered from their demoraliza- 
tion and to ve resolved on carrying it forward. 


FOREIGN. 


....There has been much excitement in Newfoundland 
over charges of corrupt practices against many of the 
Officials, The suspected men sought to resign, but the 
Governor refused to allow them to do so, 
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--«-The North Gernmian Lloyd Steamship “Ems” was 
several davs overdue, and there was considerable anxiety, 
as reports showed that there was a great deal of ice in the 
North Atlantic. At last word came that her machinery 
was disabled, and she had been towed to the Azores. All 
were safe, 


-+-»There have been sensational reports from Peru dur- 
ing the week. President Bermudez died early in the week, 
and was succeeded by Second Vice President Borgono. 
Then came reports that ex President Caceres had declared 
a dictatorship. This has been denied in fact, altho it is 
understood that Caceres map have taken steps with refer- 
ence to the election which comes on May Ist. 


---The situation at Bluefiel:is seems to be more serious. 
The American ship ‘‘San Francisco,” which had been 
ordered there, had not arrived, and the small number of 
Nicaraguans were actually in power. A sort of Pro- 
visional Government was proposed, but the Americans 
would have nothing todo with it. From reports presented 
to Parliament it appears that England had no interest at 
stake, 


-.-«The political situation in England has changed 
somewhat. The Government majority has been reduced, 
and it suffered a defeat ona private bill. There are re- 
peated prophecies by the Conservatives that Parliament 
will be dissolved within a month. The trouble is chiefly 
with the Irisn members. The Puarneliites declare their 
lack of confidence in the Liberals and urge a speedy gen- 
eral election. 


-.-.In answer to requests from Admiral Da Gama, the 
Portuguese Government says that, tho he will not be given 
up to Brazil, he will not permitted to land at Buenos 
Ayres, nor anywhere else except in Portuguese territory, 
and then only on such conditions as will prevent him from 
returning to Brazil to engage in war with the Govern- 
ment there. Accordingly the ship on which he is ha 
sailed for Portugal. Meanwhile Admiral Mello is bom- 
barding Rio Grande City. 


oa 


--..The visit of Emperor William to Emperor Francis 
Joseph has been followed by one to King Humbert, at 
Venice, where he was warmly welcomed. The general in- 
terpretation is that it favors peace. Russia hus decorated 
Count Caprivi, and bas promised to Austria the benefits 
of the German commercial treaty. The Hungarian papers 
are emphasizing their loyalty, especially in view of the 
demonstrations in memory of Kossuth. Count Cuaprivi’s 
speech, in which he used the term *‘ coming eventualities,” 
is generally understood to refer to possible complications 
in connection with the Socialist attack on King Leopold, 
of Belgium. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


One of the best things eversaid by the patriot Kossuth, 
whose body is at last being laid to rest in his native Hungary, in 
answer to inquiries about his financial condition, ** My bands 
are empty, but they are clean.” Whata life of honesty and in- 
tegrity these noble words represent! Infinitely better such a 
legacy than an inheritance of millions of dollars.—The Pacific. 


....[t is working magnificently, the Wilson bill, to make States 
Republican. It is proving its efficiency wherever it is tried. We 
do not concur in the conclusion of our esteemed conteniporary, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, that if this goes on “the Democratic 
Party might as well be disbanded.” There will be no need of 
any forma] process of dissolution. The Wilson bill to make 
States Republican will take care of that.— New York Sun. 


....Nothing is more common with shallow and witless writers 
than the separation of theology and religion, as if they were en- 
tirely distinctand unrelated. Yet a moment's reflection shows 
that there can be no religion without theology, unless religion 
can be divorced from thought and turned into an empty form or 
still emptier profession. For as soon as any one begins to con- 
strue and arrange his religious ideas and experiences, and to in- 
terpret their significance, ground and end, he is in the domain of 
theology.—Christian Intelligencer. 


..-eThe cry that “the Church is losing her hold upon the 
masses” is beingoverdone. We believe that she is holding her 
own in every direction as never before. During the present dis- 
tress she has shown herself equal to the necessity in a large de- 
gree. She has opened her doors to the poor. She has given 
money and help. She has tendered a full and free Gospel. She 
has made converts to au unusualextent. God has blessed her 
efforts fur the temporal and spiritual improvement of the people. 
Her influence upon the multitudes has been greatly strengthened 
and increased of late. Her ministry and members have been 
responsive to the hour and the occasion, and have given a prac- 
tical refutation to the libel that they are indifferent to the poor 
and the needy.—The Presbyterian. 


...-The responsibility of Christian parents precedes and un- 
derlies the responsibility of the college. The organic relation sf 
the family must remain the most potent factor in the develop- 
ment of character. While much is helpful in the college and 
much harmful, the general drift is toward reverence, courtesy, 
purity, honesty and the honor of Christ ; but the direction in the 
life of a student, if setting away from these qualities, is probably 
less likely than once to be reversed. The lesson which observa- 
tion, both of college and of the great world, teaches is that the 
first and greatest duty of Christian parents is to make the Chris- 
tian life wholly attractive to their children, to live mainly for 
the nurture in them of love for the Lord Jesus Christ.—Pres. F. 
Carrsk, in The Congregationalist. 

...eThe modern tendency in education is to give to every grad- 
uate a store of knowledge that has an inherent and practical 
value to him. It deals with young men who have already chosen 
a profession or business, who have commenced before com- 
mencement. This is well if narrowness can be avoided, and the 
terms * graduate” and “scholar” go not too far apart. The spe- 
cialist is well enough if the term applies cnly to his pursuit; but 
if his knowledge is not wider than his pursuit he should be 
shunned. The man who does oaly one thing acquires expert- 
ness, but he has limited the worki’s need of him; his versatility 

4 roduct of his tool is finer and cheaper, but he has 
rn to ve only one chanceinlife. It must be so. The 
worid will not abide the loss of time that is involved where one 
man, using many tools, fashions a complete thing. The facto. 
method is a beud, @ clip, a rivet, a bearing; that is all; pass it 
on. It is hard to have a pride in such work. The designer and 
the man who assembles the parts and tests the machine have 
something besides wegpeae peee of a workman in a perfected 
work,—Ex-President iN. 
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NOTICES. 


{7A communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneons Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
tor of The Independent, P. O. Box 2787. 

gall business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tae INDEPENDENT, P. O;. Box 2787. 

¢#~ Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Whatever 
1s intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication. but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

{@"We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the nicati of our corr d 

i Persons desiring the return of their einaniéienn, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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THE WONDERFUL GOSPEL. 


‘* WE preach a real Church,” said a clerical critic of 
the revival meetings in New York and Brooklyn, last 
Sunday. He found great fault with these meetings, and 
with the dramatic element in them. He did not approve 
of the use of ‘‘ strings of anecdotes,” nor of the clapping 
of the hands, nor of moving about the platform, nor of 
creole quartets, nor of ‘‘ appeals to the feelings,” nor of 
the testimony of ‘‘ converted rakes and gamblers.” He 
had seen men and women added to his own church with- 
out the agency of any such attractions. He had 
preached ‘‘a real Church, not a mere collection of men 
and women, assembling yesterday, quarreling to-day and 
disbanding to-morrow.” 

Whether it is better to “‘ preach a real Church” than 
to preach a real Gospel to unchurched people, is not 
worth discussing. To the earnest Christian there is but one 
answer. Christ himself preached to the rabble; he made 
large use of ‘* strings of anecdotes.” He did not speak 
contemptuously of ‘‘ converted rakes and gamblers,” but 
treated the woman taken in adultery with the utmost 
kindness, and gave us the incomparably beautiful story 
of the Prodigal Son. He did not preach the Church so 
much as he preached the doctrine of repentance and sal- 
vation. He himself was a traveling evangelist, not con- 
fining his labors to the Sabbath or to the synagogs, but 
teaching.and healing every day in the week and chiefly 
outside the churches. Sometimes he sent those whom 
he cleansed to show themselves to the priests. And cer- 
tainly he commanded that we should go into the high- 
ways and hedges to seek the unconverted and ask then 
to the Gospel feast. 

We have seen no evidence in the New York or Brook- 
lyn meetings of ‘‘spiritual novelties.” The methods 
employed are those which Christ sanctioned and which 
his disciples adupted; and they are successful now just as 
they were then. For the most part the services are not 
held in consecrated edifices, but in such places as Niblo’s 
Garden, the Thalia Theater and Cooper Union. These 
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halls are more familiar to the unconverted whom it is 
desired to reach than the churches. 

To these places come all classes. The daily newspaper 
reporter—and we are glad to reccgnize the splendid work 
the secular press has done, a lesson to their religious 
contemporaries, in reporting the meetings, especially the 
Times and the Tribune, with the Sun— ells us that he 
saw at the inquirers’ meeting in Cooper Union men and 
women from all walks of life. 

“‘There was the young girl, with the bloom of youth 
upon her cheeks; the middle-aged matron, the hard-work- 
ing girl, the poverty-pinched mother and the Magdalen. 
The men, old and young, were from every walk in life. 
Side by side with a ragged and soiled Bowery tramp, sat 
men wearing fine clothes. . . . There was the trembling, 
white-haired old man, the prosperous business man, the pau- 
per and homeless wayfarer, the ignorant and the learned, 
the scholar and the illiterate, all kneeling down together 
to seek the same God.” 


Whatever the cold clerical critic may think of such 
scenes, we have Christ’s authority for saying that there 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God as they are 
beheld from Heaven. The Gospel was preached to those 
men and women, with glorious effect. No matter if the 
preacher clapped his hands, or moved about on the plat- 
form, or told ‘‘strings of anecdotes”; no matter if he 
commended ‘converted gamblers and rakes” for 
repenting even at the eleventh hour . and 
turning to God; no matter if he did not 
‘preach a real Church,” he preached a real Gos- 
pel, a real Savior, a real salvation ; and the Church 
will find those whom the Savior has found. It is to the 
glory of Christianity that it can work the work of 
Christ; that it is not at all confined within walls of 
ecclesiastical rigidity ; that while it soothes and satisfies 
the decorous w: rshiper in the magnificent minster, it is 
equally sweet, precious and attractive to those who sit in 
theatrical halls, and have Magdalens and gamblers and 
rakes as their neighbors. 

Men do not yet appreciate the breadth and depth of 
the wonderful Gospel. It is as simple, as vital,.as free 
as the air we breathe. We do not breathe by rule ; we 
do not count our respirations; we do not measure our 
inspirations ; we simply take in the life-giving oxygen as 
we have capacity and need for it. Christianity is not a 
cathedral, a denomination, an ecclesiastical system, a litur- 
gical service, a swelling anthem, or an eloquent sermon ; 
nor all of these. It is a life; and it matters not where it 
is first received, or who the preacher is, or what the ser- 
mon. Many of Christ’s converts were made by the way- 
side. Let us not try to be wiser than he, or count our- 
selves too good to work as he worked, 


PROFESSOR SHIELDS’S DUTY. 


WE do not wish to misunderstand or misrepresent the 
plan devised, or at least accepted and defended by Pro- 
fessor Shields for the unifying of Christendom, and we 
therefore quote the epitome of it given by one of the 
ablest Episcopal writers, and one who isin warm synipa- 
thy with Dr. Shields’s purpose. Dr. John Fulton says: 

‘If we understand Dr. Shields’s own view at all, and we 

are not sure that we do, his plan of ‘ unification by organic 
growth’ would be the separate acceptance of the Episcopate 
bythe existing denominations without any bond of feder- 
ation at all, each in its own way continuing to lead itsown 
denominational life and maintaining its own separate de- 
nominational traditions on the general basis of the Lam- 
beth platform. The bond of union between them would be 
the Episcopate itself which, tho ministering to separate 
bodies of people, would nevertheless hold them in a sub- 
stantial and really catholic unity.” 
We think he has correctly interpreted Dr. Shields, and 
that Dr. Shields has exac:ly understood and accepted 
the declaration of the Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in offering their Quadrilateral to other de- 
nominations. They said : 

“This Church does not seek to absorb other denomina- 
tions—but rather, co-operating with them on the basis of 
a common faith and order to discountenance schism, to 
heal the wounds of the body of Christ, and to promote the 
charity which is the chief of the Christian graces, and the 
visible manifestation of Christ to the world.” 

Both the bishops on their side and Dr. Shields as a 
Preshyterian agree that it is not sought to consolidate 
other denominations into the Episcopal Church, but 
simply to distribute the blessing of the Episcopate and of 
Episcopal ordination among the denominations, who, 
while securing these advantages, would yet remain gep- 
arate. Dr. Shields has argued ably that the Episcopate 
is an apostolic order, having an essential, historig place 
in the Church. 

Now the Presbyterian Church claims to have a pas- 
toral episcopate, the same kind of an episcopate as was 
possessed by the more than two hundred bishops who, 
out of a territory smaller than New Jersey, gathered 
in the Council of Carthage, a.p. 418. But this is not the 
kiad of episcopate that is meant either by the bishons 
or by Dr. Snields. They mean a diocesan Episcopate. 
Confessedly the Presbyterian Church does not possess the 
episcopate which Dr. Shields thinks it ought to have; 
confessedly Dr. Shields is not in the line of that episco- 
pate. He has not been ordained in that succession. He 








belongs to a Church which is devoid of the blessing, a 
blessing which he wishes restored to it; and he favors 
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(we quote Dr. Fulton) ‘‘a system of concurrent ording. 
tions on the principle advocated by the late Dr. Words. 
worth, Bishop of St. Andrews, for the reconciliation of 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians in Scotland”; that is, 
concurrent ordinations by Presbyterian ministers and 
bishops of the Episcopal Church until the Presbyterian 
Church shall have itself secured regular bishops of a cor- 
rect succession. 

If this be the wisdom and the duty of the Presbyterian 
Church, why is it not the wisdom and the duty of Dr. 
Shields himself? We mournfully confess that we have 
discovered no evidence in the Presbyterian Church that 
Dr. Shields has been able to convince his brethren of 
the importance of securing this Historic Episcopate, 
They do not seem to expect union to come from that 
direction. But he has light which they fail to attain, 
and, it appears to us, that having the light he should 
walk in the light. He has done well to tell his breth- 
ren what he has discovered. They do not respond. 
The only response is from the Episcopalians, who praise 
his wise words, What his words fail to accomplish per- 
haps his concrc te act might accomplish. He has already re- 
ceived Presbyterian ordination, why should he not secure 
also Episcopal ordination, and yet remain in the Presby- 
terian Church? Tuere have been Presbyterians who 
have been ordained by bishops; but they have left the 
body. Now let him be ordained by a bishop, and have 
in his person the concurrent ordination, and be a living 
example, while remaining in the Presbyterian Church, 
of the advantage of the two. And let him then continue 
to urge other Presbyterian ministers to do the same until 
hfe shall succeed in persuading the Presbyterian Church 
to add the historic Episcopal order to the two orders 
which it now recognizes. We can imagine there would 
be force in such an argument backed by example; and 
it would be in the line of the description of a good priest 
given by our wisest early English poet : 

** But Cristes lore and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve.” 
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LOWERING THE CHRISTIAN FLAG. 


WE find in The Christian Register a proposition to 
lower the Christian flag from the Unitarian mast. It is 
in the form of a modified constitution for the National 
Unitarian Conference, prepared by a committee, of 
which Dr. E. E. Hale is chairman, and recommended 
to the Conference for adoption. 

The important changes in the Constitution, which is a 
historic document, and over which a notable battle was 
fought in 1870, cannot be fully appreciated without giv- 
ing the original clauses and those which it is proposed 
to substitute for them, The preamble of the Constitution 
as it is now reads is as follows: 

“Whereas the great opportunities and demands for 

Christian labor and consecration at this time increase our 
sense of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by devotion 
of their lives and possessions to the service of God and the 
building up of the kingdom of his Son.’’ 
In place of this definite utterance, making the National 
Conference a Christian body, it is proposed to adopta 
simple historical statement concerning the formation of 
the Conference in 1865, with a recognition of the fact 
that the churches have ‘“‘inherited the Christian and 
Unitarian names,” and that ‘recognizing these names 
as the symbols of universal religion—or of freedom, 
progress, truth and righteousness—we welcome the fel- 
lowship and co-operation of all of every name who can 
unite with us.” A Unitarian minister who offers his 
protest against the new constitution describes this para- 
graph as a ‘colorless statement.” And so it is. He says 
it seems to proceed ‘‘ on the assumption that Christianity 
is everything, and everything is Christianity.” 

The second article of the present Constitution declares 
that ‘‘the Christian churches of the Unitarian faith” 
unite themselves in a common body for the purpose of 
‘“‘energizing and stimulating the denomination with 
which they are connected to the largest exertions in the 
cause of Christian faith and work.” This is also defi- 
nitely Christian, like the preamble. But what the Com- 
mittee propose to put in its place simply describes how 
the Conference shall be constituted. 

Article IX, of the present Constitution, reads thus : 

‘‘Reaffirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, aud desiring to secure the largest unity of the 
spirit, and the widest practical co-operation, we invite to 
our fellowship all who wish to be followers of Christ.” 
This is dropped out altogether, and nothing is proposed 
to be put in its place. 

The omission of this last article is of great significance 
when we remember the circumstances under which it 
was adopted. At the National Unitarian Conference of 
1870 there was a sharp contest over a proposition to 
make the Constitution more definitely Christian. The 
Conference had been preceded by a general discussion 
on this subject, which indicated a wide dissatisfaction 
with the indefinite character of the ninth article of the 
Constiiution. Dr. Hepworth. Dr, Bellows, Dr. Putnam, 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke and others, desired a dis- 
tinct recognitién of the Christian faith, Dr. Hepworth 
proposed the present formof Article IX ; and after a dis- 
cussion lasting two days, his substitute was adopted by 
a vote of 266 to 82. This action was generally hailed as 
indicating not simply adherence to the Christian system, 
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but an approach tothe evangelical standard. It was re- 
marked that the sermon and the addresses breathed the 
evangelical spirit, and would have done credit to a Meth- 
odist or Presbyterian body. This was just a generation 
ago. During this period the denomination has so 
broadened in its ideas and sympathies that any merely 
Christian basis is too narrow for it to standon. Its 
progress in rationalism, more rapid in the West, where 
it charged the basis of the Western Unitarian Covfer- 
ence some years ago, has now extended over the East ; 
and the one conference that may be said to represent 
the whole denomination is now to be put on a basis 
which will allow the disciples of Judaism, Buddhism, 
Brahminism,Theosophy, Ethical Culture, and practically 
apy other faith or form of ethics, to enter into the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. 

We call this a lowering of the Christian flag. Itis not 
that Crrist is erased from the basis as the divine Savior, 
but that no system founded upon his character or teach- 
ings is asserted. This, it is to be remembered, is the rec- 
ommendation of a strong and representa ive committee 
appointed by the Unitarian Council. The committee was 
composed of such men as Drs, Edward Everett Hale, C. 
C. Everett, M. J. Savage and J. W. Chadwick. These 
names carry weight in the Unitarian denomination, and 
we assume that what they propose is likely to be adopted 
by the National Conference. When the discussion over 
the basis of the Western Unitarian Conference took 
place,a few years ago, and the conference was put simply 
on a business foundation, without any reference to re- 
ligion at all, there was a division,and a new organization 
was formed. We should scarcely expect such a result, 
if the proposed constitution is adopted by the 
National Conference. We no longer expect anything 
decisively Christian from the Unitarian denomination. 
How. grieved would Thomas Hill and James Freeman 
Clarke and Henry W. Bellows and A. P. Peabody be if 
they were alive to see such a declension in the denomi- 
nation. The Unitarian; furnish the sole example in the 
United States of a Christian body be:oming so thorough- 
ly rationalistic that it no longer desires to carry the 
Christian name. The tendency in other bodies in 
which rationalism and unorthodox sentiment have ob- 
tained more or less standing is ia the opposite direction. 

Dr. James Freeman Clarke in an outlook taken in 1878 
expressed the belief that the new theology would open 
its doors in hospitality to whatever of good might be 
discovered in Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
or Mohammedanism ; but he was sure that it would con- 
tinue to be aChristian theology ; Christ would still be the 
center of it,as he is the ‘‘ central figure in human his- 
tory.” If Dr. Clarke was the prophet of Unitarianism, 
he said truly as to Confucius and Buddha, but not as to 
Christ. Wenow see that they must increase in the Uni- 
tarian Kingdom, but He must decrease. If thisis ‘‘ free- 
dom, progress, truth and righteousness,” may the Uni- 
tarians have the monopoly of it. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


BEGINNING with November, 1893, the elections in this 
country have all been going one way. The great 
triumph in New York, Massachusstts, Ohio, Iowa and 
other Scates, made that month a memorable one for the 
Republican Party. More recently there was the special 
election in Pennsylvania and the phenomenal Republican 
majority of nearly 190,000. It would seem as tho a 
stampede from the Democratic Party had set in through- 
out the Northern Staves. If it continues a little while 
longer the North will be as solidly Republican as the 
South has been Democratic. 

Last week there was a State election in Rhode Island. 
A Governor, other State officers and a Legislature were 
chosen under the new constitutional provision, which 
only requires a plurality instead of a majority vote to 
elect. Rhode Island is a manufacturing State, and if 
the Republican theory that the Wiltson tariff is the chief 
source of the present depression in business is right, we 
should expect a confirmation of it in last week’s returns. 
Rhode Island has been in the habit of giving a small 
plurality for the Democratic candidate. Last year it 
was about 200. This year the Democrats hoped to 
have a considerably larger plurality for their candidate ; 
but the Republicanss wept the State, returning their can- 
didate for Governor by a plurality of more than 6,000 
and electing a Legislature almost solidly Republican in 
both Houses. In 1893 the Democrats elected a major- 
ity of the Lower House, while the R»pubticans controlled 
the Senate ; last week the Democrats elected only two 
Senators and three Assemblymen. In other words, 
where they had last year a combined vote in the two 
Houses of 54 this year they will only have 5. This elec- 
tion insures a Republican successor to Senator Dixon, 
and indicates the extent of the revolt in the industrial 
centers against the D»mocratic tariff policy. All the 
Democratic strongholds in the State were carried for the 
Republican ticket, Woonsocket, which has given a 
Democratic majority for many years, and which isa 
great manufac uriog center, returned a solid Republican 
delegation to the Legislature. The mills of the town are 
the source of the support of the great majority of the 
Population ; and in voting as they did they meant to 
emphasize their objection to a tariff policy which is al- 
ready prostrating ouf industries. 
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In many other Northern States municipal elections 
were held, and these show the same trend in public 
opinion as was indicated in the vote in Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. 1 Wisconsin large Republican gains are 
reported in Republican towns, also the capture of Demo- 
cratic strongholds. In Michigan, tho the Democrats 
made gains in a few towns, in most cases the Repub- 
licans increased their majorities and carried places like 
Grand Rapids, which the Democrats have controlled for 
many years. Outof fifty-five towns, for which returns 
were received the next day, forty-eight went Repub- 
lican. ‘‘Not since 1880,” says a Democratic writer, 
‘have the Democrats of Michigan suffered such 
disastrous and widespread defeat.” In Ohio, Ham- 
ilton, Wooster, London, Waverly, Mansfield, and 
other towns, went Republican for the first time, 
and in other places the Republicans made a clean 
sweep. Even in Missouri, the dispatches state that 
in many municipalities ‘“‘ the Republicans carried every- 
thing.” Reports of the same tenor come from South 
Dakota, from Minnesota, from Colorado and Kansas and 
Washington. In Colorado and Kansas the Pupulists are 
evidently losing ground very rapidly. Nor are the re- 
turns from the State of New York less encouraging. 
Gravesend, the scene of McKane’s wickedness, has been 
redeemed, and all Long Island seems to be turning from 
the Democratic to the Republican Party. 

The meaning of this revulsion in popular sentiment is 
perfectly clear; in fact it is unmistakable. The people 
do not like the Democratic Administra ion nor its 
policy. Some of the Democratic mouthpieces insist that 
the popular dissa'isfaction is with Congress and not with 
the Administration. Evidently it is against the whole 
policy of the Democratic Party. It is pre-eminently 
against the Wilson Tariff, with its odious-income tax, its 
proposed tax on sugar, its discrimination against our 
own industries, and the welfare of our laboring classes, 
It proposes so to reduce the tariff that a tax upon in- 
comes is necessary to raise money enough for our 
national expenditures; it opens our markets on easy 
terms to foreign producers at the expense of our own ; 
it has already in anticipation closed many of our mills 
and factories and greatly shortened production and 
lowered wages. All this has been done in advance, and 
worse things are expected when the bill becomes a law, 
Unless something should occur to change the tide of 
public opinion, the prophecy of a Democratic Congress- 
man that not a Congressional district in the North would 
return a Democratic Congressman next fall, will proba- 
bly be fulfilled. 
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THE TRIAL OF A CATHOLIC BISHOP. 


One of the most remarkabie events in the history of 
the Catholic Church in this country occurs this week in 
Omaha, Neb. Bishop Bonacum, of Lincoln, Neb., is now 
on trial before an episcopal court, presided over by Arch- 
bishop Hennessy, of Omaha, on charges of tyranny and 
falsehood. There have been other cases in which it has 
been necessary to remove a bishop, but it has been done 
quietly by orders from Rome without the action of any 
ecclesiastical court. Sometimes it has been for ill-con- 
duct, sometimes it has been for what has been called in- 
sanity. : 

Oae of the most remarkable facts about this case is 
thay the treatmeat of his priests by the bishop has led 
to their organized action against him. They have 
formed what is called St. Bernard’s Union, confined at 
present to the diocese of Lincoln over which Bishop 
Bonacum presides, but which it is thought may extend 
to other dioceses. Its object is to look after the interests 
of priests who may become victims of ecclesiastical in- 
justice. They have united in securing the means to 
prosecute the charges and toemploy the lawyers and de- 
fray other expenses necessary. This new courage is one 
of the results of the coming of an Apostolic Delegate ; 
and this case, which was first presented to Satolli, and 
by him referred back to the archbishop’s court, may be 
appealed to Satoll: for its final decision. 

The serivusness of the present case is indicated by the 
fact that one hundred priests and’ nuns have gone to 
O maha to testify concerning the charges, which include 
maladministration, oppression, slander, the abuse of 
power, violation of diocesan statutes, falsenood, specu- 
lation, gambling and inciting to perjury. These charges 
are supplemented by over a hundred specifications, Be- 
ing thus brought before a court in a regular way there is 
much better chance not only that justice will be done to 








_ both parties, but that the result will be accepted without 


bitterness. 

The counsel for the priests is the Rev. D. S. Phelan, 
editor of The Western Watchman, a man of the utmost 
courage, who would have been assisted by the Rev. S. 
B. Smith, of Piterson, N. J., had not the troubl-s in 
Bishop Wigger’s diocese prevented. Father Phelan has 
already got into trouble by his evidence in some of the 
preliminary proceedings, which brought the Bishop iato 
the civil courts, and, as our readers have been informed, 
has been sharply rebuked by Archbishop Kain, of St. 
Louis, aad his newspaper condemaed, But he is a fear- 
less maa, and dves not hesitate to tell his own Arcabish- 
op that his editorial pen cannot be enslaved. This is 
likely to be a historical case, and the result will be 
watched with the greatest interest in the Catholic 
Church, 
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Cditorial Notes. 


THE series of articles published by us, received from some 
thirty Episcopal bishops, give occasion to a dozeu other 
articles from members of different denominations which we 
publish this week, and which discuss the question whether 
the Historic Episcopate is a barrier to Church Unity. 
Among these writers are ex-Moderator J. T. Smith, D.D., 
who is chairman of the Presbyterian Committee on Confer- 
ence with the Episcopal Church; William Wilberforce 
Newton, D.D., a well-known Episcopal clergyman ; Prof. C. 
M. Mead, D.D., of Hartford Theological Seminary; William 
H. Roberts, D.D., Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly; the Hon. Courtlandt Parker, who is as good 
@ representative as could be found of the Episcopal 
laymen ; H. L. Wayland, D.D., who speaks for the Bap- 
tists ; E. W. Gilman, D.D., Secretary of the American Bible 
Society and a wise Congregationalist ; J. B. Remensnyder, 
D.D., a well-known Lutheran ; Bishop Wingfield, of North- 
ern California, who adds his utterance in the same line as 
that of the other bishops who havespoken ; Prof. F. H. Fos- 
ter, D.D., of the Pacific Theological Seminary; J. H. Ecob, 
D.D., a well-knowa Presbyterian pastor of Albany, and 
B. B. Tyler, D.D., who speaks for the Disciples of Christ. 
On miscellaneous topics James Payn offers his readable 
English notes; the Rev. Gilbert Reid expounds the pro- 
posed new treaty with China; Kate Foote’s Washington 
letter is devoted chiefly to Mr. Voorhees’s speech in the 
Senate ; Sophia A. Walker gives a view of the pictures in 
the Academy Exhibition; Prof. G. H. Schodde, D.D., de- 
scribes Germany’s struggle for her faith; B. G. Northrop 
tells the value of Arbor Day for the home, and Eben E. 
Rexford writes a chapter on the cultivation of the rose. 
There are poems by Dora K. Freaney, Joel Benton, Emma 
P. Seabury, P. MacArthur and Bliss Carman ; and stories 
by Francis Dana, Mary L. Branch, Eiizabeth Cumings 
and Eva K. Foster. 





THE March number of the Baptist Home Mission 
Monthly was devoted to mission work in the South among 
the Negroes, and Dr. Morgan aud Dr. Morehouse gave long 
and careful statements of the condition of things in the 
South, as seen by them, and very plainly outlined the dis- 
abilities under which the Negroes suffer. Copies of this 
number were sent to representative men, Northand South, 
for their comment, and that comment is given in the April 
number. But we oaly have space for a word in reference 
to the response of William N. Sheats, Superintendent of 
Education for the State of Fiorida, who says: 


“ As to my opinion of the ‘ view,’ as contained in the articles 
of your Field Secretary, and some others, I would simply say 
that such infamously false and slanderous statements and insin- 
uations do the Negro infinitely more harm than all your money 
or your schools can ever compensate for. If you would let the 
Negro alone he would get along much better every way than he 
does with your officious and gratuitous interference. 

* Have you no fields up North where you could profitably em- 
ploy your time and talents and money ? 

“ Your magazine contains such a closely interwoven intermix- 
ture of lies and truths that it is calculated to do greater harm 
than if it had been prepared by hands less skillful in this kind of 
weaving. [amtruly sorry to see a Church organ and organiza- 
tion prostituting itseif to tne infamous business of slandering ,a 
noble, heroic and Christian people. It is evident your Field Sec- 
retary was not searching fur the truth, or else was most unfor- 
tunate in his search. Why did he not consult such men as Dr. 
Nunnally, or Dr. Gambrell, of Macon, Ga.? 

**[ wasraised a Baptist; but if the March issue of your maga- 

zine1s expressive of the animus and spirit of that Church to-day, 
I am most heartily ashamed of my raising.” 
The articles which Superintendent Sheats thus criticises 
represent the unanimous opinion of the Negroes in the 
South and of tne white -people from the North who are 
working for their glevation. Mr. Saeats appears to repre - 
sent the most pestilent spirit that exists in the South—that 
spirit which would keep the Negroes under and prevent 
their risingin auy way. Mr. Sheats is not facing toward 
the millennium. Another of the letters in the Hume Mis 
ston Monthly is from Dr. E. B. Hulbert, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from whom we may quote just these 
words : 

“Tam in profound sympathy with the tone and sympathy of 
the articles appearing in the columns of TH& INDEPENDENT.” 


THE many people whose knowledge of Bible lands and 
the Biole has been greatly helped by reading ‘* The Land 
and tne Book,” will be saddened to learn of the death of 
its author, William McClure Toumpson, D.D, at Denver, 
Col., tast Sunday, in the eighty-ninth year of hisage. Dr. 
Thompson was bora in Spriagdale, O., his father, the Rev. 
Joha Thompson, beiag a w-li-knowa Presbyterian minis- 
ter. After studying at Miami University and Princeton 
Theological Semiaary he weat, ia 1832, to Syria as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board, which at that time repre- 
sented the Presbyterian and Reformed, as well as the 
Congregational churches. Daring his forty-six years of 
valuable service as a missiouary he contributed much to 
the weneral khowledge 1n regard to Palestine. The results 
of his travels and researches were gathered in two volumes 
under the title ‘Tne Land and the Book,’’ which were 
afterward revised and enlarged to three volumes. The 
popular style made it a great favorite both ia this country 
and especially ia Exglaod, where its sale was phen omenal, 
exceeding, so it nas been said, that of any other American 
work except ‘‘ Uncle Tom’sCabin.” In 1878 Dr. Thompson 
returned to this couatry and made his home with his 
son, Dr. William H. Thompson, of this city, and a 
daughter, Mrs. F. K. Walker, of Denver. Altho for some 
years quite feeble, his death came at last suddenly. 
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THE “war” in South Carolina over the enforcement of 
the Dispensary law has come suddenly to an end, and Gov- 
ernor Tillman, we are glad to say, is master of the situa- 
tion. If he had acted with less energy, if he had been less 
determined that the supremacy of the law should be main- 
tained, the contest might have been prolonged, and it 
would have certainly had a very different ending. He is 
entitled to great credit for the firm stand he took and for 
the courage he showed in meeting the combined elementsof 
the old Bourbons, or aristocratic section of the Democratic 
Party and the whisky men. In an address to the soldiers 
who put themselves under his direction and refused to fol- 
low the example of the city companies who revolted, he 
stated the situation in a few sentences, thus: 

“Who is doing all this? The blazing element. The match 
which is trying to reach the powder is the barroom men, the 
whisky men; and those who are egging them on, encouraging 
them, are the rulers of the old oligarchy, whom we overthrew in 
1890 at the ballot box. This row which has broken forth is a po- 
litical frenzy ; the blood that has been spilt is an offering to the 
Moloch of whisky. They claim and declare that the State shall 
not control the whisky traffic, that they will resume their iniq- 
uitous trade, debauch our households, destroy lives, furnish poi- 
son to the people, and make them kill one another; and they 
will repeal this Dispensary Law by saying they can se]l whisky 
from their residences.” ag 
He declared that he intended to put down this rebellion, 
and that he would not budge one inch from this position 
until the people’s government was acknowledged as su- 
preme. The Moloch of whisky, he said, had already had 
four or five victims, and he should take care that it had no 
more. The better element of the population seems to be 
on the Governor’s side, as, indeed, all law-abiding people 
ought to be. 


THE march of progress has many setbacks everywhere, 
and Virginia is no exception. In 1892 the faculty and 
Board of Visitors of the University of Virginia enacted 
that women should be admitted to the university, and an 
advisory committee of ladies was appointed to aid young 
women seeking this new privilege. But then the restric- 
tions began to be fixed. First, they were not to be allowed 
to attend any regular lecture or recitation, but might be 
instructed separately by a professor, if he were willing, or, 
if he were not, by any approved post-graduate student or 
instructor, if they would pay him for it. The examina- 
ations were to be just the same as for men, but in a differ- 
ent place, and, if passed, the women should receive nota 
diploma but a certificate. Under these circumstances, if a 
brother and sister go to the university together, he will 
pay for tuition about $42, and she from $175 to $250. Is it 
strange that only two or three women have applied, when 
they can get precisely equal privileges in the great North- 
ern institutions? Professor Thornton, chairman of the 
faculty, in a recent article, discusses the difficulties which 
stand in the way of women’s taking advantage of the new 
offer. He says the first need is “suitable and adequate 
accommodations for them in the way of lecture rooms, 
laboratories and lodgings.”’ But there are plenty of houses 
in the neighborhood where they can lodge; and this might 
be pleasanter if, as Professor Thornton says, there exists 
among the male students a ‘‘ frank hostility’ to their com- 
ing. As to lecture rooms, the present class rooms are not 
crowded. All thatis needed is to open the present doors. 
Professor Thornton says that a second requisite is ‘‘a gener- 
ous, unequivocal and emphatic demand from the more 
theughtful and intelligent of our citizens for the opening 
of the university to women.”’ 
mands from the public before they make a step forward, 
they will always lagin the rear. The business of a univer- 
sity is to lead, not to follow, public sentiment. As a writer 
in the Richmond Religious Herald says, if Thomas Jeffer- 
son had waited for such a public demand he would never 
have founded the university at all. The demand will be dis- 
covered if the university is freely opened to women, unless 
girls in Virginia are less ambitious of learning than they 
are in Ohioor Michigan. Last year two petitions were 
sent to the faculty and visitors, asking for the admission 
of women, one signed by about thirty ladies, actively en- 
gaged in teaching girls, and the other signed by several 
hundred teachers and city and county superintendents of 
schools, Already there is public sentiment enough, but 
the faculty really do not desire that girls should be ad- 
mitted. 


THE results of the great depression in this country are 
clearly to be seen in the Treasury report of the imports 
for the eight months ending the first of March. There has 
been a great falling off in imports which pay duties, but 
an increase in those that come in free, excepting of those 
materials which are chiefly used in manufactures in this 
country. ,Theimports of chemicals on the free list, which 
are chiefly used for manufacturing purposes, show a fall- 
ing off from the same period in 1893 of about $6,000,000; 
those of hides and skins, out of which leather is made, 
have fallen off upward of $7,000,000; in those of raw silk 
the decrease amounts to more thon $7,500,000. These 
figures indicate a greatly reduced demand for material for 
manufacturés, and show to how large an extent our indus- 
tries have suffered. The imports of raw wool indicate a fall- 
ing off of more than two-thirds. These figures are elo- 
quent of the distrust which prevails among our manufac- 
turers. They are waiting for the adoption of the Wilson 
tariff, and to see what possible adjustment can be 


made to the new conditions. Those articles which 
are on the free list and which are used in 
general consumption, such as coffee, tea, sugar and 


molasses, have been importedin about the same quan- 
tities as usual, so that the demand for them has not been 
lessened, but has rather kept pace with the increase of pop- 
ulation. Those imports of manufactures of cotton, of 
iron and steel, of silk and wool, which come in direct 
competition with our own productions show a heavy fall- 
ing off. In these lines of manufactures alone the reduction 
of imports amounts to fully $40,000,000 in the eight months 
of the present financial year. As is natural, the imports 
of goods which are not dutiable show, on the whole, a 
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considerable increase. In 1889 fhe percentage of free im- 
ports was 34.4. When the McKinley Tariff wentinto opera- 
tion this proportion was raised, in 1892, to 52.9. It fell, in 
1893, to 49.4. This year it has risen to 55.4, which is the 
largest percentage that has been shown in mapy years. 
The increase of free imports bas been nearly $15,000,000, 
while the falling off in dutiable imports amounts to over 
$116,600,000. These figures clearly indicate the thought 
that is in the mind of our business people. 


WE are glad to receive a note from ex-Senator Farwell, 
of Illinois, in which he places his position in a much more 
satisfactory light than that in which it-appeared in a note 
to the Washington Post. He says: 


When in the Senate I introduced a bili to have silver coined at 
its market value, and I have always advocated the doctrine that 
the law of supply and demand regulated the price of everything, 
while the Silverites, Populists and others advanced the doctrine 
that whatever the Government says is money—is money. 

My note to the Washington Post was written just after the 
passage of what is known as the Seigniorage Bill, and was writ- 
ten for the purpose of having it have some effect upon the de- 
struction of that measure. Mr, Cleveland’s veto isa very able 
State paper; and I most cheerfully indorse every woré of it. 

I have decided views on the financial question, and they are as 
follows: 

I would have the Government of the United States stop issuing 
greenbacks, silver certificates and fifty-cent dollars; and I would 
have the Government preserve the National banks, and let them 
furnish the circulating medium of the country. I would have 
the Government get out of all business, especially out of the cur- 
rency business. As everybody knows, it commenced to issue 
greenbacks under stress, having no money to pay the expenses of 
war. They issued greenbacks and compelled the people to take 
them. Now the War is over, these greenbacks ought long since 
to have been retired. 

I would abolish the Sub-Treasury system, and have the reve- 
nues of the Government deposited in the National banks, where 
it would cost the Government nothing to disburse them. Now 
the Government distrusts the banks which it has created, and 
will not deposit revenues with them, but keeps them in its 
strong boxes, thus adding to the late panic, from which we have 
just emerged. If the Government deposits in the Sub-Treasury 
had been in National banks, where collected, instead, the 
late money panic would have been greatly lessened, and possibly 
avoided. 


THE REV. H. B. PRATT, of Corpus Christi, Tex., declares 
that he has been misrepresented in THE INDEPENDENT, 
and accordingly we give the following from his letter to 
us: 

Th: editor‘had the unguestionable right to refuse publication 
to my article on *“* Negroes of Mixed Blood,” if he pleased; but 
he had not the right to inform his readers, among whom I have 


.a few personal friends, that “‘we regret we shall not be able to 


publish an article by the Rev. H. B. Pratt in defense of the South 
in the matter of lynching,” as he does in his issue of March Ist. 
That article was in reply to an anonymous correspondent in 
North Carolina, who declared in a previous number that one 
must needs live long in the South to form any idea of the awful 
“immorality” prevailing there, as evidenced by the fact that in 
the “section ”’ where he lives “fully half the Negroes are of 
mixed blood.”* My reply went to prove ignorance or malice on 
his part,claiming that the ** mixed-bloods” he refers to are many 
or most of them full-blooded Negroes, his misjudgment being 
based on the common opinion of Northern people, that all 
Negroes not coal-black have more or less white blood in their 
veins. The morality and Christianity of the South hasin time 
past suffered full enough from this inexcusable blunder for THE 
INDEPENDENT to have published my respectful but indignant 
denial. My article presented also a question of fact, which a 
journal which prides itself on its zeal for the truth in general, 
and of scientific truth in particular, might have thought worth 
while to investigate. My contention was, and is, that three- 
fourths of the African race in America, full-blooded Negroes, 
are not coal-black; their parents, whether home-born or im- 
ported, were_not so before them, and their children, without 
contamination of white blood, are likely to be still less sqin 
future; and to lay “immorality,” incredible * immorality,” at 
the door of the South, for the white blood which an ignorant or 
misinformed Northern man may infer from the contrary sup- 
position, is a mistake, to put it lightly, that the “ charity which 
rejoices not in iniquity, but rejoices in the truth,” would desire 
to see corrected as soon as possible. . 

The reference, at the end of my article, to lynchings in the 
South, was merely incidental, calling attention to extenuating 
circumstances which have been strangely overlooked hitherto. 
If THE INDEPENDENT was unwilling to have me call attention to 
them, it had not the shadow of an excuse to represent me as 
** making a defense of the South in the matter of lynching ”; and 
that, too, when I distinctly quoted its own words, calling it * the 
great national disgrace,” and added, “a judgment in which I 
fully concur.” 


We think it hardly worth while to try to controvert the 
novel plea that residents in the South or North cannot tell 
a full-blooded Negro from a mulatto. We are willing to 
withdraw our word “ defense,”’ and are glad to allow that 
Mr. Pratt meant to speak of lynching only in “‘ extenuat- 
ing’ terms. 


THE following is the amendment to the Constitution of 
New York, offered by the National League for the Protec- 
tection of American Institutions for consideration by the 
approaching Constitutional Convention: 

“ Sxc. 12. No law shall be passed respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, nor shall the 
State, or any county, city, town, village, or other civil division, 
use its property or credit,or any money raised by taxation, or 
otherwise, or authorize either to be used, for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining or aiding, by appropriation, payment for 
services, expenses, or in any other manner, any church, religious 
denomination or religious society, or any institution, society or 
undertaking, which is wholly, or in part, under sectarian or 
ecclesiastical control.” 

This has been carefully considered and approved by the 
Law Committee, consisting of William Allan Butler, 
Wheeler H. Peckham, Dorman B. Eaton, Henry E. How- 
land and Cephas Brainerd; and we heartily approve it. 
It is a step in the right direction. Not only is it unjust 
for the State to give pecuniary favors to ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, but equally to private non-ecclesiastical soci- 
eties or clubs. We like this provision ina State Constitu- 
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tion. It isin the line of the effort of another society te 
secure uniform divorce legislation from the States before 
going to Congress. 


CONSULAR reports, given to the Government at reg- 
ular periods, have the reputation of being the driest 
of all dull reading. Yet they are not only always 
worthy of study but sometimes are interesting as well, as 
is remarked by the New York Sun, which quotes the late 
report of Herbert W. Bowen, Consul at Barcelona, Spain, 
as of special interest. We find bere an excellent account 
of the anarchist tragedies which took place in Barcelona 
last autumn. From Mr. Bowen’s report it appears that it 
was only by the merest chance that a number of Ameri- 
can naval officers did not lose their lives on that occasion. 
If the Admiral had carried out his original plan and re- 
mained with his vessels, the ‘‘ Chicago,” and “ Benning- 
ton,” until the tenth of November, doubtless some of the 
officers would have occupied, with Cousul Bowen, a box at 
the Opera House, which was riddled with eighteen pieces 
of shell, on the night when twenty-three persons were 
killed and fifty wounded. From the same report we learn 
a fact about the hostilities between Spain and Morocco 
which we do not remember to have seen before; that Spain 
sent over into the country of the Riffs ‘an army of 25,000 
men commanded by twenty-seven generals.”” There do not 
seem to have been generals enough even so, for we are told 
in Mr. Bowen’sreportthat Captain-General Martinez Cam- 
pos arrived later in Morocco to direct the campaign, but 
“decided to terminate the difficulty diplomatically.” 


WE have hitherto refrained from commenting on the 
story that was circulated throughout the press of this 
country some few weeks ago about the fifteen sacks of 
dead bodies of Armenians fished up by the anchor of a 
Russian man of war. We had no faith iu it, but wanted 
to be sure of the facts. It seems that some time last fall 
fifteen of the Armenians who were condemned by the 
Turkish court at Angora and putin prison at Constanti- 
nople, were secretly taken by the Government from that 
prison. As was natural, their friends were greatly 
alarmed, and immediately sent word to the Huntchagist 
party in London. They published it in the form of a 
statement that the bodies of thesé fifteen men in sacks 
had been accidentally brought to the surface of the waters 
of the Bay of Salonica by a steamer which was raising its 
anchor. The English Government having a consul at 
Salonica, immediately made inquiry and found that noth- 
ing was known there of the matter. A little time later the 
English Consul at Tripoli, in Africa, telegraphed to his 
Government that the fifteen prisoners had arrived there 
alive and well. Meanwhile, the story had been told every- 
where in England, and come over to this country; the 
fifteen bodies in sacks had grown to fifteen sacks of bodies 
brought to the surface of the Dardanelles by the anchors 
of a Russian steamship (one report stated that there 
were 300 bodies). This is a fair specimen of the kind 
of story that has done the Armenian cause immense 
harm. As we have repeatedly said, there is great 
wrong and suffering throughout Turkey. The truth is 
strong enough, but when the truth is travestiedin this 
way it weakens the force of legitimate appeals. Thus the 
Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople has issued instruc- 
tions to his bishops, and through them to the people, that 
the present movement is against the interests of the nation 
asa whole. The grievances which exist must be reported 
to the local authorities as individual not national affairs, 
while complaints against local officials must be presented 
through him to the Porte. In short, the regular methods 
of procedure must be observed. Hehas, in consequence, been 
shot at by aman who claims to be oneof acompany pledged 
to kill the Patriarch because he is incompetent to conduct 
the affairs of the Armenian nation. With such attacks we 
cannot sympathize. We do not fail to remember the pecul- 
iar circumstances in which heis placed. He realizes the 
absolute impossibility of any permanent success for such 
a movement, and that the spreading of false reports and 
the presentation of charges from motives of personal ven- 
geance or desire of personal gain, are almost fatal obsta- 
cles in the way of securing genuine relief. Ifthe Arme- 
nian people will follow vut these instructions then. they 
will be in a position to claim at the hands of the European 
Governments such relief as is their due; andin this claim 
we have no question but that they will receive the cordial 
support of the United States Government. 


...e The Educational Review, of this city, contains an 
article on *‘ The South and its Problems,” by Lawton B. 
Evans, Superintendent of Pablic Schools for Augusta, 
Ga. Hesays that if Negroes are educated they will want 
social, political aud intellectual rights, whereupon there 
will be seen ‘‘ two vigorous and persistent races, born and 
bred upon the same soil, yet entirely different and an- 
tagonistic in blood and disposition, struggling for the 
mastery ’’ whence will result a war of races. Oh, no! not 
entirely different in blood, nor entirely antagonistic. He, 
therefore, wants the Negro racedeported as rapidly as they 
can be trained for it. He says: . 


“ Equalization is impossible. No two races have ever lived 

with equal powers and equal rights peaceably upon the same 
soil. History contradicts it, common se nse denies it. One would 
absorb or else rise up and smite the other. The blood of the 
Anglo-Saxon brooks no rival.” 
Humph! The historical statementis quitefalse. Diverse 
races have, from the beginning of the world to the present 
time, lived together peaceably; and they always can live 
together peaceably where they allow each other equal 
rights. Mr. Evans needs but to look across our Southern 
border to find three races living in peace all the way from 
the Rio Grande to Patagonia. 


....The attempt to pass the Seigniorage bill over the 
President’s veto has failed signally in the Honse. We 
are glad of it,and hope that this will be the end of 
the silver question. Speaker Crisp was guilty of 
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a little bit of tyranny when the vote was taken in refus- 
ing to allow any debate upon it. At the time when 
the roll call was proposed there was a good deal of confu- 
sion, and not alf understood that debate was being cut 
off. Representative Dingley rose, desiring to speak, but 
the Speaker would not recognize him on the ground that 
the roll call had been demanded, nor would he hear any 
plea in favor of debate from either side of the House, but 
insisted that the roll call must proceed, even tho it was 
proposed that unanimous consent be given for the Repub- 
licans to be heard. This, we say, is a piece of tyranny such 
as no Speaker ean afford to have laid to his charge. The 
Democrats have an overwhelming majority in the House, 
and they need to be carefal not to suppress, for partisan 
reasons, the rights of the minority. 


...-The religious papers of India give accounts of a very 
interesting occurrence at the meeting of the Bengal 
Burmah Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Archbishop of Zante visited the conference on his own 
motion and addressed it at length. He expressed a warm 
interest in the missionary work, and concluded with a 
benediction on the Conference. As he left the Conference 
he embraced Bishop Thoburn, and gave him the apostolic 
kiss. This may be said to be one of the good results of the 
Parliament of Religions. We have been told-that its only 
effect was to degrade Christianity before the whole 
world. Here is a Greek archbishop who, by coming to 
America and taking part in the Parliament, has learned 
that there are other Churches of Christ besides his own, 
aud has learned how to be tolerant and how to show a true 
Christian feeling for other Christian bodies. Put this 
down to the credit of the Parliament of Religions, and we 
doubt not there will be many other results to vindicate the 
wisdom of that great assembly. 


.... Here is a very interesting reform in the liturgical 
service of the Roman Catholic Church which has received 
the sanction of the Holy See. It was asked fur by thediocese 
of Leavenworth, Kan., which sent the following question to 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites at Rome: 

“Ts it allowable in general that the choir of singers, in the 
presence of the Holy Sacraments solemnly displayed, should sing 
bymns in the vernacular ?” 

The answer is as follows: 

“It is allowable, provided itis not done with the Te Deum and 

certain other liturgical prayers, which must be sung in the Latin 
language.” ‘ 
We hope our Catholic friends will take the fullest advan- 
tage of this permission and will use just as little Latinand 
just as much Eaglish in their religious services as possible, 
so that the hearers may have the advantage not only of 
edifying tones, but much more edifying ideas which are 
under the tones. It is not unusual in Catholic churches 
to sing English hymns at what is called the ‘“‘ Children’s 
Mass,” or at a low mass. 


....The debate in the Senate on the Wilson Tariff, as 

reported with numerous amendments from the Senate 
Committee, has begun in earnest. Senator Voorhees 
opened it with a long speech, in which he distinguished 
himself in denouncing Protection, manufacturers and cap- 
ital generally. He, of course, strongly supported the in- 
come tax feature, and intimated that it would be a good 
stroke of. policy to saddle on the capitalists the entire 
annual expense of the Pension list. His argument must 
have been a very pleasing one to the Populists and to all 
those who agree with them in thinking that capital is a 
wicked thing, and that it is legitimate to descend upon it 
and despoil it. Senator Allison represented the other side 
in an able speech; and Senator Mills, of Texas, Senator 
Peffer, and others, were heard in favor of the overthrow of 
Protection. On Monday Senator Hill was heard, and made 
a strong speech against some features of the bill, particu- 
larly the income tax. It is probable that some weeks will 
be occupied in the debate before a decisive vote is taken. 


... [tis a matter of immense importance for the politi- 
cal government of Great Britain that Lord Rosebery’s 
Government proposes to relegate all bills affecting exclu- 
Sive Scottish interests to a Scotch committee, which shall 
be composed mainly of all the Scotch members in the 
House of Commons. There are seventy-two such members, 
and there would be some thirty other members, embracing 
the ministers and the leading members of the opposition. 
This committee would report on all bills, and their report 
would almost infallibly be adopted. What they agreed 
upon would be accepted. This is simply another form, 
somewhat more roundabout, of home rule for Scotland, 
and there will follow the same thing for Wales, and why 
not for England? The next step would be to give these 
divisions of the United Kingdom their separate parlia- 
ments, such as is proposed for Ireland, and something of 
that sort we believe has got to come at last to relieve Par- 
liament. The House of Commous at Westminster ought 
to deal exclusively with questions of imperial concern. 


.-. We are a little surprised to see in Christian Educa- 
tion, the organ of the Congregational College and Educa- 
tion Society, an editorial which begins by attacking the 
position of the Catholics toward State education, and 
which ends by adopting what is described as their position 
so far as higher education is concerned, allowing the State 
to educate ‘‘in the lower courses of study,” but asserting 
that higher education “in technical schools, academies 
and colleges” should be “left to private enterprise and 
Christian feeling.” This is an attack upon the system of 
State high schools and universities which wili not be uni- 
versally indorsed in the denomination, if we may judge 
from the fact that the universities of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are presided over by Congregational presi- 
dents, one of whom was chosen to preside over the last Con- 
gregational National Council but one. 


-..-Our compliments to Governor Northen, of Georgia. 
He has a long letter in The Christian Indez, of Atlanta, 
Ga., in which he criticises the utterances of The American 
Baptist Home Misgion Monthly on the Negro jn the 
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South. He quotes from an article there published as if it 
called the white people of the South “scoundrels.” That 
article was copied from an editorial in THE INDEPENDENT, 
and in it the word “scoundrel” was nowhere applied to 
the people of the South, but to a score or two of ruffians in 
Texas, who caught and brutally whipped a white Northern 
teacher for the crime of preaching to Negroes. Governor 
‘Northen is President of the Baptist Southern Convention, 
and he ought to know better than thus to misrepresent 
what we said. He objects to the use of the term ‘‘ colored 
people” and substitutes ‘‘ Negroes,” because the former 
term “is a misnomer.’”’ Much more is “ Negroes,” inas- 
much as many of the colored people are_Anglo-Saxous by 
preponderance of blood. 


.---The following extract from a private letter received 
from a devoted missionary in Asia Minor, illustrates the 
difficu'ty and the burden put upon our missionaries by 
misguided Armenian agitators, here and there, who are 
playing into the hands of the Russians and attempting to 
stir up seditious outbreaks for the purpose of securing 
European intervention. He says : 

How easy and delightful our work would be comparatively, 
if all were peace around us, even anything like what you have 
about you! Alas! life has gone hard with us, and dangers have 
been many of late. We are not out of the woods yet by a good deal ; 
our lives have been threatened by secret socialistic plotters, who 
are bent on disturbance and do not want peace. Their very ob- 
ject is to make a sensation in the world by stirring up the bot- 
tomless pit. These miscreants have done what they could to in- 
volve us in their plot and get the Government against us. They 
hope injury would be done to us that they might make capital out 
of it. 


...-lt is a: German Catholic priest at Wesley, Ia. 
who has been indicted for selling liquor contrary to law, 
that has pleaded guilty and been fined three hundred dol- 
lars and cost. The sympathy of the community, strange 
to say, is considerably engaged in his favor. He had built 
a large church, which was very heavily in debt, and had 
gotten up a number of festivals and fairs in which a bar- 
room was arranged where intoxicating liquors were dis- 
pensed to parishoners and visitors who would buy. We 
find it impossible to express any sympathy. Such con- 
dust appears to us a disgrace to religion, but we suppose it 
did not seem soto him. A German monastery ia Pennsyl- 
vania has its public brewery, and the Economites in 
Pennsylvania, are famous for their Golden Rule Dis- 
tillery. 


...-The election to the new Parliament of Japan need 
not increase the anxiety which has been felt for the suc- 
cess of the venture of that island Empire into self-govern- 
ment. The victory of the Radicals is decisive. But they 
are not Radicals in any Western sense. They do not ask 
even that a responsible government after the style of the 
English should be immediately introduced, but only that 
it should be held in view as something to be secured before 
long. The election shows the decadence of the party which 
was so bitterly opposed to foreigners ; and it is noticeable 
that a profession of the Christian faith has not beena 
hindrance to the candidacy of two or three of the ablest 
men who have been elected to the body and against whom 
the charge of their foreign religion was made. It would 
not be surprising if a Christian were elected to preside over 
the new Parliament. 


.... We wish we could believe that the white and colored 
Congregationalists in Alabama are likely to be united ina 
single body on equal terms. The Congregational Associa- 
tion of Alabama has just held its nineteenth annual meet- 
ing at Anniston, and very interesting sessions were held, 
lasting five days. A proposition for union on the Georgia 
basis had come from the Congregational Convention of 
Alabama, consisting of some sixty white churches, which 
have within the last three or four years come over from 
the Congregational Methodists and other similar bodies. 
The proposition was discussed at length, and resolutions 
were passed recommending union on a basis of the equal 
rights of churches irrespective of race. But we fear that 
this means no union at all. 


.... The most distinguished Baptist minister in Virginia 
says, in the Richmond Religious Herald: 

“* Abraham Lincoln has always been a singularly interesting 
character tome. Indeed, I regard him asthe most extraordinary 
combination of intellectual acuteness and moral obliquity that 
the English-speaking world has produced since Francis Bacon 
died.” 


The first and chiefest count against his moral character is 
that he accepted a challenge to —-— a duel. This was, of 
course, in his early manhood. eare glad to note that 
that is now regarded in Virginia as discreditable. 


..--Governor Tillman expresses his dissatisfaction with 
the President and with the Democratic Party. He calls 
fora union of the Populists and those Democrats who 
agree with them with regard to free silver and capital 
generally, and thinks the time is auspicious to start a new 
party, If sucha new party were started its corner stone 


would be free silver and opposition tocapital. The Gov- 
ernor sees that and also sees that it would compel the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats of the Northeast to unite on 
a = in favor of sound money and the rights of 
capita. 


....Lt is an innovation certainly for a Protestant body to 
appeal to the Pope, as the Chicago Methodist ministers 
have done; but it strikes us as an excellent thing. Why 
should there not be more friendly intercourse and exchange 
of representations between the great divisions of Christian - 
ity ?. It may be that the appeal will pot succeed, and it 


may be that it will lead to important results. Let it be 

noticed that this new departure is taken in Chicago. And 

ren es is — but the seat of the late Parliament of Re- 
gions 


....Ina ministerial company, recently, in a discussion 
concerning the two Reformed Churches, some one asked, 
“Which is the Reformed Church in America?’ “The 
biggest Church,’’ was the reply of a Reformed Dutch min- 


ister. A Refi ed G led fai 
did not correct the tind. ee eee ere 
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Ueligions Sutelligence. 


PROTESTANT GERMANY’S STRUGGLE FOR 
HER FAITH. 


BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, D.D. 








THE struggle between the theology of the Protestant 
Churches and the theology of the Protestant faculties in 
Germany is rapidly becoming the burning question of the 
day in the Evangelical Church of the land of Luther. 
Nothing has contributed more to make it such than the 
unfortunate Apostolicum controversy which began more 
than a year ago, and has yet by no means come to an end. 
indeed, the radical and the conservative parties, the 
former represented, on the whole, by theological teachers at 
the universities, and the latter, on the whole, by officials 
of the State Churches and by the Church at large, are not 
resting ontheir arms, The controversy has brought out 
into bold relief the significant fact, that in Protestant 
Germany there are really two theologies, one critical, radi- 
cal and, to a greater or less extent, destructive of the 
old landmarks of confession and faith; the other 
conservative, evangelical, and adhering to the his- 
torical fundamentals of the Protestant system of doc- 
trine. The tendencies of the former, as advocated by the 
protagonists chiefly at the university centers, especially by 
the newer Ritschl school, represented in nearly all the 
Protestant faculties in the land, are not professedly neolog- 
ical. On the contrary, the claim is made by its leading 
advocates, such as Kaftan, Harnack, Hermann and others, 
that it seeks to make faith all the more solid by basing it, 
not on a written Word, which has by criticism been dem- 
onstrated to be unreliable and unhistorical in many par- 
ticulars, but on the subjective convictions of the individual 
believer, upon a Christian consciousness. Notwithstand- 
ing this the conservative and evangelical convictions of the 
great mass of German Protestants see in the new departures 
of the young school the beginnnings of a new period of 
rationalism for the Fatherland. It has become very plain 
in recent months that the Protestant Church of Germany, 
as a whole, is far more conservative and positive than is 
the theology taught at many of the Protestant universi- 
ties. 

In view of this state of affairs, and aroused particularly 
by the denial of the virgin birth of the pre-existent Son of 
God by a number of the theological teachers in the contro- 
versy on the Apostles’ Creed, the mutterings of protest 
against these officials intrusted with the education of the 
new generation of pastors and preachers have been making 
themselves heard in many quarters of Zvangelical Germany, 
and in recent weeks louder than ever. Heretofore these 
protests have found utterance almost entirely through the 
official representatives of synods, consistories, in the Church 
journals, or in Parliament. This was the case with the 
Von Hammerstein resolutions, still pending, in which the 
German Protestants, in view of the concessions made to 
the Roman Catholics in the establishment of the modus 
vivendi at the close of the Kultur Kampf, demand, among 
other things, to be heard in the selection of men for the 
theological chairs. In Hesse only recently the three Gen- 
eral Superintendents at the head of the Church govern- 
ment united in a manifesto addressed to the churches 
warning against the theology taught at the provincial uni- 
versity at Marburg, a central seat of the theology of 
Ritschl. 

The most important move, however, has come from 
Wiirtemberg, that center of German pietism and earnest 
religious faith. Here for the first time the people of the 
congregations and not only their official leaders in the con- 
sistory had raised their voice in solemn protest. 
It was in Wiirtemberg that the Apostolicum con- 
troversy really originated, because a preacher put 
into practice, by refusing to make use of the 
Apostles’ Creed in the baptismal liturgy, what he had 
learned at Tiibingen when sitting at the feet of the famous 
historian, Weizsicker. Nowthe appointment of Professor 
Gittschick, a leading Ritschl man, to Tiibingen, and his 
inaugural address, which in its way was as bold a chal- 
lenge of the evangelical faith of Wiirtemberg as was the 
address of Professor Briggs of that of the Presbyterian 
Church, have called the faithful Wiirtembergers to arms. 
A monster layman petition, signed by thousands and 
thousands of the rank and file of the Church throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and spread by the 
activity of the laity themselves without the assistance of 
the pastors (not a few of whom are, indeed,in sympathy 
with more or less advanced views), has been presented to 
the King, probably the last Protestant monarch who will 
sit on the throne of Wiirtemberg, asking for at least the 
appointment of one positive man in the Tiibingen faculty. 
This monster ‘‘ Layman’s Petition” is in more than one 
respect se characteristic of the issues involved, as also of 
the innermost teadencies in the great mass of German 
Christendom, that a reproduction of its leading points is 
deeply instructive. Quite correctly a leading German 
Church periodical calls it the ‘‘ Bitter cry from the heart 
of the Congregations.” The petitions address the King as 
the head of the Protestant Church of the land, and then 
continue : 

“It is a lamentable but only too well-known fact that modern 
theology, as taught by a constantly increasing number of its 
representatives, has assumed a position antagonistic to the 
Evangelical faith. The verities concerning the eternal sonship 
of Jesus Christ, his vicarious death in atonement, his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, as also his return to judgment, are either 
boldly denied by not a few university professors, or by a misin - 
terpretation are emptied of their positive biblical contents. The 
Sacred Scriptures, which, according to the teachings of our 
Church, are the absolute authority in matters of faith, are more 
and more being regarded as the word of man, which modern sci- 
ence has the right and the duty to bandle critically as it will. 
This, for instance, is the position taken by the recently appointed 
new proféssor at Tibingen, ard the views are expressed ina 

must pointed and aggressive manner. In this way a most de- 
plorable chasm has been sprung between the current theological 
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s ciencs of the day and the faith of the congregations, which will 

have the most lamentable consequences for the life and growth of 
our Ohnurch. Al) those who expect to enter the ministry in the 
kingdom are compelled to enter the State university, where, bow- 
ever, they are but little taught the great truths which the congre- 
gations expect them to preach ; indeed, they are often estranged 
from these truths. Not only those theological students who come 
to the university without being firmly settled in their faith, but 
also those who bring from home firm and positive convictions, 
accept the erroneous views of this theologv as truth, and are 
shaken in the very foundations of their faith, so that, as a re- 
sult, they are incapacitated from supplying the needs of the con- 
gregation. Some of these try, in their sermons, to conceal their 
real sentiments; others combat the faith of the congregations in 
a manner that causes great offense, and many must endure the 
greatest conflicts of conscience. We must acknowledge that the 
complaint made by the deposed Pastor Schremps, that he was 
deposed for. having taught what he had learned at the univer- 
sity, contains a large element of truth. Many pious fathers have, 
on account of the conditions prevailing at Tibingen, sent their 
sons to other universities to be educated for the ministry; 
but this cannot be done by all. The undersigned would respect- 
fully petition that, as a first step toward the improvement of this 
state of affairs, the Government would agree to the appointment 
of a sixth professor in the Protestant faculty at Tibingen, the 
chair to be filled by a man of acknowledged positive evangelical 
convictions; and that, especially for the practicaleducation of 
theological students, a seminary be established to have no con- 
nection with the University. .. .” 

It is not at all surprising that the eyes of evangelical 
Germany are pow turned toward Wiirtemberg. The ex- 
periment of appointing a positive man to counteract the 
influence of radical men has been tried before in theologic- 
al faculties of Germany, and that with great success. 
When in the age of Gesenius and bis colleagues rational- 
ism was enjoving its heydey in Halle, the young Tholuck 
was sent there to teach positive theology. The wonderful 
success of the move is a matter of history. Not only 
has Halle ever since been a stronghold of pesitive theology, 
but it has also for years been having the greatest attend- 
ance of theological students in allGermany. According 
to the latest reports, it has enrolled this term 538 Protes- 
tant theological students, while Berlin, with all its attrac- 
tions in promineot men and as the metropolis of the Em- 
pire, has only 531. 

The deep significance of this agitation lies in the fact 
that the churches themselves are being aroused to their 
danger, as alsoin this that the evangelical is the aggres- 
sive side, assuming the offensive. Indeed here, asin the 
Apostolicum controversy, after the first attack, the liber- 
als are decidedly on the defensive. They are pleading 
almost piteously only for the right of existence and toler- 
ance, as a part and portion of the Evangelical Church 
of Germany; and this recognition the conservatives are 
determined shall not be accorded them. The principles 
involved are fundamental, and are not unlike those at 
stake elsewhere in the controversy between the liberal and 
conservative sections of more than one of the Protestant 
denominations In fact, it is not at all surprising, consid- 
ering the cosmopolitan character of modern theological 
thought, that practically the same problems of church 
life are springing up wherever this thought has proved to 
be a leaven and a transforming agency, however much his- 
torical antecedeaots and local interests may change the 
forms and shapes of these prubiems. The struggle going 
on in historic Wiirtemburg and elsewhere in the Protes- 
tant churches of Germary has a deeper than merely local 
significance. The principles at stake are as deep and as 
wide as is the Protestant Church of the earth. 

At first glance it may seem strange that these people, 
who are so dissatisfied with the State churchesia Germany, 
do not organize independent congregations. The truth of 
the matter is that neitherinternally nor externally is Ger- 
man Protestantism ready for religious dissent on a large 
scale, as this exists in England. Teutonic and Anglo- 
Saxon Protestantism differ materially in this regard, as is 
indicated also by the Church developments -in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. The experiments made in this line 
in Saxony, Hanover, Prussia, Hessen and South Germany, 
are very discouraging. The adherents of this dissené are 
few and far between. It is no popular movement at all, 
and, to make matters worse, they cannot agree among 
themselves and de -y to each other pulpit and altar fellow- 
ship. In the historic village of Hermanuosburg, where the 
pious Harms established his great Mission Society, there 
are now no fewer than three independent Lutheran coogre- 
gations, besides the State Church, and these three antagon- 
ize each other as strongly as they do the State Church, and 
the teachings and tendencies in the Provincial University 
of Gottingen Germany is not yet ripe for the realization 
of Cavour’s ideal of a “free Church in a free State.”” But 
the movements inaugurated in the direction of developing 
an independence .of conviction and of action over against 
the representatives of the State in the theological faculties 
is certainly a sign of the times, and one of the most aus- 
picious and promising signs for the positive character of 
the faith of German Protestantism. 

Within the last few weeks Protestant Germany has fur- 
nished anew.the evidence of her conservatism over against 
the radicalism of the University theology. As the result 
of long deliberations, the authorities of the Prussian 

’ Church had published a new collection of forms for 
all kinds of church services. This is positive and evan- 
gelical to the core, accepting all the landmarks of historic 
Protestantism. Through synods, conferences and other 
bodies, the Church of the kingdom has enthusiastically 
welcomed it, and the protests of some of the advanced 
leaders have been passed by unheeded. Testimony of the 
same kind is found in the noteworthy fact that the radi- 
cal Church Union, which in former years defended liberal 


ism loud and long, is now scarcely ever heard of. It bas 
ractically ceased to be a prominent factor in the religious 
ife of the Fatherlank 
COLUMBUS, O. 
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ACCORDING to the ‘ Baptist Year-book,” of 1894, the 
Northern, Southern and Colored.Regular Baptists now 
number 3,496,988, a gain of 113.828 over last year. In the 
Sunday-schools only about 1,500,000 scholars are reported, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
ANOTHER WEEK OF REVIVAL. 


So steady has been the growth of general interest in the 
meetings in different places that already.there bas been 
some talk of engaging Madison Square Garden as soon as 
its present occupan’s are through with it. Certain it is 
that Cooper Union and Niblo’s Garden, large as they are, 
are proving to be inadequate to the demands made upon 
them. - 

Monday.—The noon meeting at Niblo’s Garden was the 
largest that had been held, except, perhaps, that at Cooper 
Union, when Father Lambert spoke. One of the special 
attractions was the Creole Quartet, who rendered very 
effectively a number of Soutbern plantation Gospel songs. 
The other singers were the Willsons, husband, wife and 
daughter, the wife being the sister of the well-known 
singer P. P. Bliss. To the invitation to present requests 
for prayers nearly one hundred people arose for them- 
selves, for relatives or friends. The Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
speaking of faith, emphasized the necessity of giving as 
well as receiving: , 

“This process of receiving and never giving thanks therefor is 
making dead men in the Church. They are constantly receiving 
and never give. What is it that makesthe Dead Sea so deadly 
to everything? It is so poisonous that a fish cannot live in it 
and a shrub cannot grow on its borders. It is because it takes 
in the Jordan and gives off nothing. The Lake of Galilee is filled 
with fish, its surface is covered with white sails, and its shores 
are beautiful. It is because, taking in the Jordan on one side, 
it pours it out on the other to bless the country further south. 

“I tell you, dear friends, until we get to that place where we 
can give thanks for the blessings we receive, and give of what 
we have cheerfully to others, God will not have much use for 
-.” 

The afternoon service at Cooper Union was well attended, 
The chief address was by Ferdinand Schiverea. 

Tuesday.—A special effort was made to make the sacred 
concert preceding the regular meeting at Niblo’s Garden a 
success, and it was not only very enjoyable but very effect- 
ive. There were a number of Gospel hymns, in which the 
audience joined with the choir. Tbe Creole quartet again 
sang, and one of the finest and most enjoyable selections 
was given by E. J. Parker, who sang “ Harbor Bells’’; the 
Willsonsalso joined. The address was by Dr. Dixon on ‘‘ The 
Hero of Every-day Life,” and the subject was Enoch walk- 
ing with God. The doctrine of the blood of Christ offends 
many people; they do not like a sacrifice of blood, but for- 
get that our very liberties as a uation are due to the sacri- 
fice of blood of thousands of our ancestors. Those who do 
not believe in that doctrine, he said, had better go down to 
Gettysburg and pull down the monuments there erected to 
the memory of the heroes wno fought for the Union. The 
meeting at Cooper Union is always interesting from the 
class of people that are drawn in there from the Bowery 
and the East Side. Every grade of society and every na- 
tion almost is represented among those who, on invitation 
from the evangelists, came forward to the front seats, indi- 
cating thus their desire for Christian life. Here also the 
Salvation Army workers joined hands with others, passi g 
in and out among the audience, persuading those who are 
wavering to take the stand for Christ. Many a pathetic 
tale was told about the sights of the Mariners’ Temple, 
where druukards and men steeped in crime came from 
night to night, anxious for their soul’s salvation. 

Wednesday .—It was a stormy day, and the rain fell in 
torrents; but that seemed to have little effect on the audi- 


* ence both at Niblo’s Garden and Cooper Union, which 


were well filled. Perhaps the meetings on this day were 
more impressive than usual, for the very reason that no 
one came out who was not impelled by intense earnestness, 
Those who gathered in the front seats were by no means 
all Bowery-wayfarers, but included men of means in every 
walk of life. The exercises at Niblo’s Garden were shorter 
than usual, as they had to close at one o’clock, but at 
Cooper Union there was no difference manifest. Mr. 
Schiverea, speaking of the fact that no man listens to the 
preaching of the Gospel and goes away thesame man, but 
is either brought nearer to Heaven or driven from it, called 
upon those who had been converted between the ages of 
eight and twenty, twenty and forty, and forty and sixty to 
rise. Each time the number grew less, only half a dozen 
rising at the last call. This he instanced as a proof that 
the older a person gets, the harder it becomes to accept 
Christ. 

Thursday.—The inquirer’s meeting at Cooper Union was 
remarkable for the number of women present. There 
were young girls, aged women, of every class, poor, work- 
ers and fallen. It was preceded by an outdoor meeting at 
the foot of the Cox statue in Astor Place, and not a few 
were drawn by that toenter thehall. The address by Mr. 
Schiverea was directed especially to those who had been 
there many times before and had requested prayer, but 
had not as yet made their decision for Christ. He spoke of 
the last time that Pilate had opportunity to do anything 
with Jesus, so there comes a chance to choose for the last 
time between life and death. He illustrated his talk with 
several grapbic anecdotes, and made a fervent request for 
the unconverted to settle once for all what they would do 
for “Jesus, which is called Christ ’’ At Niblo’s Garden 
after the concert Dr. A. C. Dixon spoke of the ‘‘ Herg of 
Obedience,” illustrating it by inc‘dents of men who in 
obedience to the voice of conscience had apparently sacri- 
ficed everything but had afterward reaped great rewards. 

Friday.—The audience at Niblo’s Garden at the noon 
meeting numbered fully 1,400 people, who, after the con- 
cert, listened to an address from Dr. Dixon on *‘ Mcses, the 
Hero of Self-Denial.”” He referred especially to the time 
when he had to decide for God against the glory, glamour, 
luxury and wealth of the greatest empire on earth at that 
time; so many in society would have to decide between the 
pleasures to which they were accustomed and a faithful 
following of Christ. The afternoon was begun by an out- 
door meeting in Astor Place, which was adjourned to 
Cooper Union. There weré many interesting scenes of 
men and women by the score first rising for prayer and 
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then coming forward and kneeling with the Christian 
speakers. 

Sunday.—Evangelistic meetings were beld in four thea- 
ters and the large hall of the Masonic Temple, and all were 
full. The Thalia Theater on the Bowerv, as usual, was 
filled with Hebrews, Italians, and men from the neighhor- 
ing lodeing bouses. At the Academv of Music the services 
partook more of the nature of a sacred concert, and were of 
a high order. One of the evangelists, sneaking of it, said 
that such music helps the cause, creating a love for har- 
mony and tbe beautiful for many who but for these meet- 
ings would know of no such thing. A unique feature was 
the rendering of the hymn, “‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” 
Philip Phillips. Jr , spoke of it, interpreting its meaning, 
and then various renditions of it were given, the most note- 
worthy, it is said, being those by Mr. Phillips, to the air of 
““The Last Rose of Summer,” and.by Mr. W. W. Spencer, 
to the air of “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” The 
effect was not only artistic, but very powerful in its spirit- 
ual influence. At Masonic Temple there was a crowded 
house, largely composed of Roman Catholics, assembled to 
hear the Rev. A. Lambert, who spoke earvestly on “for 
there is no respect of persons with God.’? He dwelt espe- 
cially upon the malice of the unbeliever, and emphasized 
the fact of future punishment; even those who scoff at it 
are compelled to believe it and admit that belief. The 
counterpart to that belief is that in the crown of glory for 
those who accept Christ as the Savior, mediator and re- 
deemer; faith in Christ is the keystone and foundation for 
every true disciple. ‘ 

The work of the week has by no means been confined to 
that in these central places of labor. A large number of 
churches have opened their doors to revival meetings, and 
many prominent laborers have been engaged for these 
smalles gatherings, which, however, are not less effective 
for thegreat work. Among these are the colored evangel- 
ist Dr. T. C. Walker, the Rev. Dr. Mingins, of the Union 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Dr. J. R. Davies, Dr. D. 
J. Burrell, and others. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


CoL. CHARLEs H. BANEs has been elected Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Baptist Publication Society to 
succeed the late Dr. Griffith, and he has accepted the 
position. 








....Bethany Sunday-school in Philadelphia, of which 
Mr. John Wanamaker is superintendent, has a member- 
ship of more than 5,000, and Mr. Wanamaker’s class num- 
bers over 1,200. 


....Chicago has the credit of having some of the longest 
pastorates in the country. Bishop Cheney, of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, has just celebrated his thirty- 
fourth anniversary, and Dr, Locke, Rector of Grace Church, 
has served as many years. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of the First 
Congregational Church, has had twenty-seven years of 
service, and Dr. F. A. Noble, fifteen. 


.... The Methodist ministers’ meeting, at Chicago, has, it 
is stated, passed resolutions of appeal to the Pope asking 
him to use his influence toestablish in the South American 
States the same degree of religious freedom that prevails in 
the United States. Theappeal is made in view of the per- 
secutions to which Protestant missionaries have been sub- 
jected in Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia and elsewhere. 


..-e Tbe American Bible Society during its last year, end. 
ing March 38lst, reports as total issues from the Bible 
House, besides those issued ia foreign lands, 1,040,C20 vol- 
umes. Appropriations were made tor the coming year to 
its agencies in Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, Brazil, 
La Plata, Korea, China and the Levant: to the Bible Soci- 
ety of France andto the Waldensian Committee of Evan- 
gelization. 


....The Rev. E, M. Fairchild, who has been called to the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Society, in Troy, N. Y., 
graduated from Andover Seminary two years ago, and is 
one of the two or three men who were at that time reported 
as inclined to the Unitarian faith. He belongs to the same 
family as President Fairchild, of Oberlin, and two or three 
other college presidents, and was already Unitarian in 
faith before he entered the sewinary. 


....-Chicago Theological Seminary is to have the privi- 
lege of a series of very interesting lectures from the Rev. 
James Denney, of Scotland, the lectures, ten in number, 
to be delivered in the Union Park Church and to cover a 
wide range of topics. Among them is the problem of sys- 
tematic theology, Christ’s witness to himself, the apostolic 
doctrine of Christ, his work in relation to sin, the New 
Testament doctrine of the Atonement, the Scriptures as 
the Word of God, and spiritual authority. 


...-At the annual meeting of the Congregational Associ- 
ations of Alabama, held at Anniston, last week, there were 
earnest pleas that the aid given by the American Missiovary 
Association to the Talladega Seminary should not be with- 
drawn as may be necessitated by the lack of funds. Papers 
were read and warm tributes paid to the good done by the 
institution. Many spoke of it as the ¢enter of education 
for the colored people of Alabama and the source of supply 
of ministers for a much larger region. 


...-[t is not always that an evangelist has the privilege 
of seeing the results of his early labors. Dr. E. P. Ham- 
mond has recently been holding a series of meetings in 
Springfield, Ill, where twenty-eight years ago he conduct- 
ed what was the greatest revival ever known in that city. 
Many who were then children and were converted came 
now with their children, and the evangelist had the great 
pleasure of hearing one after another testify to the good 
work done so many years ago. This fact undoubtedly had 
a great influence in the results attained during these meet- 
ings, when nearly five hundred professed conversion. 


...-The American Board reports as receipts for the 
month of March $53,205 as against $51,364 for the corre- 
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sponding month of 1893. Of this sum $20,463 were from 
regular donations and $20,631 from legacies. The total re- 
ceipts for the seven months of this year were $352,158 
against $374,679 for the corresponding period of last year. 
The total decrease during the sevea months was $22,521, 
divided as follows: donations $6,608; special donations 
314.095; legacies $1,818. The debt of $88 319 with which the 
Board commenced the year has been dimmished by special 
receipts amounting to $30,163, leaving a balance on that 
debt of $58,156. 


_...Some years ago the proprietor of a daily paper in 
Milan, Italy, conceived the idea that an illustrated Bible, 
issued in parts, might meet with some demand among the 
Italian people. He took the text authorized by the Roman 
Catholic Charch, secured the cuts from the illustrated 
Bible published by Cassell & Co., and published a magnifi- 
ceut edition. The demand astonished even him, 50,000 
copies having already been sold. They are found not only 
among the wealthy and educated but in the smaller vil- 
lages; and altho the text is not the most satisfactory, the 
fact that it has been so generally received by the people 
cannot but result in great benefit to Gospel work. It is 
said that he is planning for a new and improved edition. 


Presbytery several resolutions were offered with reference 
to the inerrancy deliverance of the Portland Presbyterian 
General Assembly. One offered by Dr. Lampman ex- 
pressed apprehension as to the attempts of the General 
Assembly to make new definitions of dogma by deliver- 
ance and by judicial decision. A substitute was offered 
vy Dr. Haley to the effect that deliverances of the General 
Assembly in the way of reproof, warning and bearing tes- 
timony against error in doctrine are to be loyally received 
as the sentiment of the entire Church. A third resolution, 
proposed by Dr. Paul F. Sutphen, declared that judicial 
decisions of the General Assembly are binding on the 
Church, but that doctrinal declarations, until indorsed by 
a constitutional number of the presbyteries, are not in any 
sense formulated law, but only expressions of opiuion or 
advice by the General Assembly, and have no bioding 
fcrce except as they appeal to the individual conscience. 
Dr. Sutphen’s resolution was adopted by a large majority. 


....Mr. Thomas E. Murphy, the son of the well-known 
temperance evangelist, Francis Murphy, is oming not 
less well known and beloved than his father. He has just 
closed a most successful campaign in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
There, as elsewhere, a few only realized what he might do 
for the community; but not long after he commenced his 
work he had won the support of all. His unfailing good 
nature, inimitable Irish wit, unconquerahle courage and 
confidence in the ultimate victory of the right, together 


with his true eloquence, remind not a few of John B.. 


Gough. Mr. Murpby is a firm believer in intimately asso- 
ciating religion with temperance, and appended to every 
pledge isa stub for indicating the Church preference of the 
signers. These stubs are collected and handed to the pas- 
tors, and become the means of helping many wno for lack 
of wise counsel and cordial support might easily fall away. 
In one thing Mr. Murphy is very wise. In addressing chil- 
dren and offering them the pledge he invariably insists on 
their taking it home and securing the consent of their 
parents before signing it. One of the strongest proofs of 
the real value of Mr. Murphy’s work is the fact that he 
seldom fails of an invitation to return to places where he 
has already held his meetings. From New Rochelle he 
goes to Boston, Mass., where he will doubtless meet with 
similar success, 


.... Religious interest throughout the country is by no 
means weakening, but rather increasing as the spring 
opens. From Montreal comes word of the great success 
attending the services conducted by the Rev. B, Fay Mills 
in that city. Hundreds are professing conversion, and 
those whose memory carries them back mapy years affirm 
that never before has that city been so stirred. Mr. Moody’s 
work in Norfolk, Va., is increasing in interest, and in 
Baltimore there seems to be more of religious interest than 
ever has been seen before. The First Presbyterian Church 
has received sixty-eight members, one being eighty-five 
years old. Other churches make similar reports. But this 
isnot all, One pastor says that while they have not had 


many converts from the world they have had a great many 


from the Church, and that is the pledge of men from the 
world. Our exchanges continue to give reports of large 
accessions in the different denomivations. At a meeting 
of the Synodical Committee and the chairmen of the vari- 
ous Presbyterial Committees on Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Onio, resolutions were passed me- 
morializing the coming General Assembly to impress upon 
the pastors and churches the great need of more earnest 
work for the conversion of souls ; and the wish is expressed 
that while the additions of last year (59,660) were very en- 
couraging, 16 might be greatly exceeded and reach th 
number of 100,000. We shall not be surprised to learn that 
it has exceeded that sum. 


...-The fourth Annual Conference of Missions, under 
the auspices of the Missionary Society of the Amity Bap- 
ust Caureh in this city, was held April 1st-4th. This has 
increased from year to year until it has become one of the 
mo-t valuable general conferences in the city. It opened 
ou Sunday, April 1st, as a memorial day to Dr. W. R. Wil- 
liams, the father of the present pastor. On Monday after- 
noon the topic of Woman’s Work was presented, with 
addresses on de&aconess work by Dr. G. W. Uenner, and 
on woman’s work in the Church by the Rev. Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Home Missions was.the subject for the 
evening session; and Gen. T. J. Morgan, of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, and the Rev. W. T. Sa- 
bine spoke on “ The Hope of the Nation” and co-operation 
in the work. Those interested in City Missions were called 
to hear, on Tuesday afternoon, Charles L. Brace on work 
“mong the childreo; Miss Edith Marshall, of the Salvation 
Army. on rescue work ; and the Rev. J.C. Tnoms on down- 
‘own mission work. The evening was given upto Foreigr- 
Missions, with addresses by Mrs. Sidney Walton, of South 
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Africa; the Rev. F. S. Dobbins, of Philadelphia; and Miss 
McLaurin on young people’s work. An additional feature 
wus given by the meetings on the fourth day (Wednesday), 
when the topics were the Brotherhood of the Kingdom and 
Young People’s Work. with earnest addresses from Dr. G. 
D. Boardman, Miss McLaarin, W. H. Tolman and otuers. 
The regu'ar addresses, however, were by no meaus all that 
was attractive. _ Any delegate or member of an evanyelical 
cburch was privileged to speak uovn the topic under dis- 
cussion, aud missionaries were heard with great deligat. 
It was strictly a confereoce; no resolutions or motions 
were entertained, and no collection beyond that for the 
necessary expenses was taken Amung the enjoyable fea- 
tures was the social chat between the afternoon and eveu- 
ing sessious, when refreshments were provided and ac- 
quaintances were formed and strengthened among those 
interested 1n the world’s wide work. 


Biblical esearch. 


. THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


BY PROF. D. G. LYON, PH.D. 








THE annual meeting of the American Oriental Society 
for 1894 was held at Columbia College, New York, from 
March 29th to March 3lst. The number of members in 
attendance was, perhaps, the largest in the history of the 
Society ; and in the number, variety and interest of the 
communications presented this meeting has not hitherto 
been surpassed. There was, also, a strong echo of the me- 
morial tone which characterized the meeting in Boston a 
year ago, when the Society celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sury of its estanlisbment. 

President D. C. Gilman, on taking the chair, called on 
Professor Drisler to speak a word of welcome, a task which 
was gracefully performed. The President then spoke of 
the great interest and value ot the memorial address deliv- 
ered by Dr. W. Hayes Ward at the last meeting: and the 
Society voted that this address should be printed in the 
next issue of the *‘ Proceedings.”’ 

The committee of arrangements reported the order of 
exercises, which included, besides the regular business and 
the reading of communications, a luncheon tendered by 
Columbia College, a dinuer at one of the hotels, and other 
meetings of a social nature. The social feature was ad- 
mirably carried out, and about forty members took part 
in the dinner. 

Probably the most important item of business wasa vote 
passed unanimously, inviting the International Congress 
of Orientalists, which meets at Geneva, on September 3d, 
1894, to meet in thiscountry in 1897 under the auspices of 
the American Oriental Society. Should they accept, it is 
believed that their coming would give anew impulse to 
Oriental studies in America; and it is thought that the 
expenses of thetrip may be lightened by subscriptions and 
by favorable arrangements with the steamship companies. 
Moreover, invitations to lecture would doubtless be ex- 
tended to some of the eminent European Orientalists. 

The correspondence of the year included letters of accept- 
ance from the honorary members elected a year ago, and 
letters of regret from several active members at their ina- 
bility to attend the meeting. Professor Hilprecht, of Phil- 
adelphia, who is publishing the inscriptions dug from the 
temple of Bel, at Niffer, reports that he hopes to have Part 
2 of Volume I in the printer’s hands before leaving for 
Constantinople and the Hittite region in May. One of the 
foreign correspondents called attention to the importance 
of the published ‘‘ Transactions of the Oriental Congress,” 
held in London. A letter from the American Consul at 
Bagdad shows that much care is needed in the purchase of 
Oriental antiquities. It says: 

“There are sold here a great many antiquities of modern make ; 
in fact, there are several Assyrian antiquity factories here in 
Bagdad, and spurious seals aud cylinders, as well as coins, are 
sold in the bazaars to gullible tourists.” 

The Society has lost by death during the year one of its 
most valued members, Mr. A. I. Cotheal. But Mr. Coth- 
eal’s gift of $1,000 tothe publication fund a few years ago 
has made him a perpetual benefactor. 

The treasury was never in so good condition as now. 
There are several thousand dollars of invested funds. The 
library likewise is constantly growing, and by the generous 
labors of Drs. Oertel and Haskell, of New Haven, a much 
needed rearrangement of the books has been effected. 

At the opening of the third session, President Gilman, in 
thanking the Society for electing him to his office a year 
ago, spoke of the highly creditable work already done by 
the Suciety, especially in its publications, of its present 
prosperity and of the brightness of the out!ook. He paida 
discriminating tribute to the memory of‘the second Presi- 
dent of the Sociey, Dr. Edward Robinson, who rendered 

such brilliant services in the field of biblical geography. 
On April 10th falls the hundredth anniversary of Dr. 
Robiuson’s birth, and President Gilman thought that 
in connection therewith the Society should in some form 
show its appreciation of his work. 

Professor Briggs, of Uaion Theological Seminary, 
stated that the seminary would gladly co-operate ‘in the 
celebration suggested by the President. The seminary is 
true to the memory of Dr. Robinson. In its museum are 
the saddlebags which he used in the desert and the 
original manuscript of the Biblical Researches. The new 
Hebrew lexicon likewise, on which Professors Brown and 
Briggs have been so long at work, is to bear the name of 
Dr. Robinson, as has been the case with the one so long in 
use in this country. 

The Society passed a vote of congratulations to be sent 
to Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven, the oldest living 
member, who completes his eightieth year on April 4th. 
Professor Silisbury has given the Society many years of 
service as corresponding secretary, president and vice 
president. Of greater moment still, possibly, is the fact 
that in the years when the treasury was weak he often 
quietly paid the bills ont of his own pocket. 

There has been a feeling that it would be helpful to hold 


the meetings of the Society at the same time and place’ 


wtih other societies which have similar or related aims. 
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It was accordingly announced that the next meeting would 
be held in Philadelphia during the Christmas week of 1894, 
provided certain other societies enter into co-operation. 
Otherwise the next meeting will be in the Easter week of 
1895. : 

The old board of officers was re-elected, excepting Prof. 
C. R. Lanman, who, at his request, was released from 
serving 43 Corresponding secretary. His ten years of de- 
voted and brilliant service, woich have greatly contributed 
to the present prosperity, were recognized by an apprecia- 
tive minate voted by the Society. Prof. E. D. Perry, of 
New York, was chosen to the responsible position. 

A telegram from Prof. T. F. Wright, Hou. Secretary for 
America of the Palestine Exploration Fund, was read, an- 
nouncing that the Turkish Government have given to the 
Fund permission to carry on archeological excavations in 
Jerusalem for two years. This is a very important conces- 
siop, and results of the deepest interest may be expected, 
From no other source can the biblical student hope for so 
much light as from diggings in Palestine. Professor 
Wright, who was present at the earlier sessions of the 
meeting, exhibited a photograph of the raised map of Pal- 
estine, about 7x4 feet, recently completed by Mr. George 
Armstrong for the Palestine Exploration Fund, and stated 
that copies of the map io plaster can now be obtained in 
this country, an announcement which will be welcome to 
mxnoy Sunday-schools, seminaries ard colleges. 

Of great scientific aud biblical interest was a statemen® 
by Mr. Talcott Williams, regarding the digging now going 
on in the ruins of Niffer, in ancient Babylonia. Mr. Haynes 
has sioce last spring been continuing the work begun 
there previously by Dr. Peters, and in the first ten months 
has taken out from the débris 8,000 inscribed clay tablets 
and fragments, besides other objects. More remarkable is 
the fact that Mr. Haynes has dug below the levels of the 
débris from the time of Sargon I (3800 B.c.), and has found 
inscriptions in this deeper stratum. It seems probable, 
therefore, that we are nowto have revelations ofa still 
earlier period of Babylonian culture. The results of the 
work of Dr. Peters were important, and the continuation 
of the work will probably prove vastly more so. To be 
noted are the cordial relations of the expedition with the 
Turkish Government, and the genero-ity of the Turks in 
allowing many of the objects found to come to this coun- 
try. Mr. Williams and Dr. Ward paid due tribute to the 
self-sacrificing labors of Mr. Haynes in connection with 
the work at Niffer. With a small Turkish escort he is alone 
in the desert, no European near, surrounded by the rude 
and often turbulent natives, and continuing his work 
through the last summer, the heat at times reaching 118° 
in the shade, 

There were forty papers presented, mostly devoted to the 
Semitic and the Indo-European fields, and nearly equally 
divided between the two. Certain papers belong properly 
to neither of these divisions, as one by Professor Frothing- 
ham, of Princeton, on the influence of the Christian Orient 
and Byzantine civilization upon Italy during the early 
Middle Ages; one by Dr. Brinton, of Philadelphia, on the 
physiological correlatious of certain linguistic radicals ; 
one by Dr. W. H. Ward, of New York, on Hittite seals, 
and one by the Rev. S. D. Peet, of Lilinois, on contact be- 
tween the eastern coast of Asia and the western coast of 
America in prehistoric times (read by title). 

Of the Indo-European papers, twelve were devoted to 
Sanskrit and related topics, four to Persian, one to Greek, 
and one to the field in‘general. Some of these papers were 
technical and others of a general interest. The one by 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven, deserves spe- 
cial mention. It was a critique of the recent at- 
tempt, by Jacobi and Tilak, to date the Rig-Veda back , 
to 4000 B.c. These two scholars, working independ- 
ently, fiod in the astronomical data of the Rig-Veda evi- 
dence for the great antiquity which they claim. Professor 
Whitney asserts that the interpretation which those 
scholars give to the passages in question are not the only 
ones possible, indeed are erroneous, and that if they were 
correct the conclu-ions deduced therefrom are not cogent. 
The ancient Hindu cared nothing for exact statement as to 
dates and phenomena, and conclusions as to science must 
not be based thereon. Furthermore, the astronomical 
system in vogue was not native, but was imported, most 
likely from Babylonia, and was freely dealt with in adapt- 
ing it to the Hindu ideas. 

This emphatio rejection of the reputed discovery was 
contested by Professor Bioomfield, of Baltimore, who has, 
in a recent public address, givenin his adherence to the 
view of Jacobi and Tilak. His argument was that a single 
indication would be inadequate as proof, but that there 
are, indeed, many indications, all pointing to one conclu- 
sion, which seems, therefore, almost inevitable, 

Among the Semitic papers there was pernaps none of 
such consequence as the one by Professor Whitney, just 
noted. But the one by Dr. W. H.- Ward, of New York, on 
the classification of Oriental cylinders, brings new light 
into a difficult field, and will be welcomed by the 
custodians of museums where such objects are collected. 
The ancient seals have a great deal to tell us regarding 
history, art and religion, and suco a classification as this 
paper proposes will aid much in the study. 

In connection with the paper by the writer of this report 
on the recently discovered tablet of Ramman-nirari, the 
original, an alabaster slab, about 10x13 inches, was exhib- 
ited and explained. The tablet is a duplicate of one in the 
British Museum and commemorates the restoration of an 
Assyrian temple in the fourteenth century B.c. The stone 
is beautifully written, well preserved, and the variants 
from the British Museum duplicate very interesting. The 
original scribe made various mistakes, and there are several 
erasures and corrections by the band of a reviser. 

Much interest was shown in a paper by Prof. Papl 
Haupt, of Baltimore, on the rivers of Paradise. Starting 
with the assumption that the writer of Genesis 2: 10-14 
had aspecific region in mind, whose definite location he 
wished to indicate to his readers, identifying Cush with 
Ethiopia (and consequently the river Gihon with the 
Nile) and the land of Havilah with South Arabia (accord- 
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ing to the recent researches of Edward Glaser), Professor 
Haupt maintained that the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea 
were to be taken as part of the remaining unknown river, 
the Pishon. Tbis last point was the novelty in the pro- 
posed identifications. According to this Eden would be in 
the region of the Caspian Sea. From it flow four rivers ; 
the biblical writer in the enumeration of them beginning 
with the most easterly, or Pishon, which is continued in 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. He then names the 
second, or Gibon, of which the Nile is the continuatiun 
andend. The Tigris and Euphrates follow. This scheme 
makesit necessary for the Pishon and Gihon to cross in 
some terra incognita, which seems to be a serious 
objection. 

Even to name the other papers read would prolong this 
notice unduly. Some of them are of great scientific value, 
and it is safe to say that the next issue of the ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings ’’ will be one of the best in the history of the Society. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








Che Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 22D. 


JOSEPH RULER OF EGYPT.—GEN. 41: 38-48. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—Them that honor me I will honor.— 
1 SAM. 2: 30. 


NoTEs.—‘‘ The Spirit of God.”—Here we have a very 
monotheistic and Hebrew form of expression, perhaps 
translated out of the Egyptian into a purer Jewish style. 
“Thou shalt be over my house.’”’—This statement of 
v. 39 seems to appoint Joseph as royal steward in charge 
of properties, and so of the collection of provisions against 
the famine, rather than as commander of the army; and 
yet v. 41 seems to make him prime minister. The repeti- 
tion in these verses has been supposed to indicate that the 
story is compiled from two documents. “* Took off his 
signet ring.”—Having the royal seal, he practically bad 
royal power. In the East a man’s signature has no special 
validity ; but his seal is authoritative and binding. 
* Arrayed himin v:stures,”’—As part of the ceremony of 
investing him with office. The changing his name and 
giving him an Egyptian wife, one part of the ceremony. 
“Fine linen.”—The margin, which says ‘ cotton,” 
is correct. ‘Bow the knee.”—It is not known how 
the Hebrew word ‘‘Abrek” is to be translated. 
Instead of ‘Bow the knee,” some translate ‘‘Grand 
Vizier”; others, ‘‘ Prophet ”; but all doubtfully. Egyp- 
tians did not bow the knee before a ruler, but fell on their 
faces. * Zuphenath paneah.”—The meaning of Zdp- 
henath is not certain. Paneah means the life, and was in- 
dicated in Egyptian art by a cross with a loop at the top. 
** Asenath.”—The name of the Egyptian goddess, 
Neith seems to enter into her name. ‘** Poti phera, 
priest of On.’’—On is the city of Heliopolis, where the Sun, 
Ra, was worshiped. The name of the priestis another 
form of Potiphar, and means ‘* Whom Ra has given.” It 
would seem probable that Joseph was then adopted into 
the priestly rank. If this marriage and priestly rank 
seems inconsistent for a monotheist, we may remember 
that the Egyptians had also a monotheistic philosophy, 
even if esoteric; and also that at this time the Hebrews’ 
monotheism was not so strict as it was later. They could 
easily identify the Egyptian chief god with their own God. 
“Joseph was thirty years old.”—Let the scholar 
study up how many yearshe had been slave and how 
many a prisoner. 

Instruction.—Even the heathen—and the Egyptians were 





























heathen—have a good deal of knowledge of God. They 


know a Supreme Power, and they know that a divine 
spirit influences human hearts, and they know they must 
pray to God and serve him by their best light. God will 
judge them only by the light they have; and there may 
be many heathen that will be saved, while many Christian 
people may fail of it. 

Pharaoh was right in admiring wisdom and discretion. 
Wisdom comes to us, first, as Pharaoh understocd it, by 
the gift of God. He gives us our faculties, to some 
especial natural talents, and to all he gives the opportuni- 
ties they have. Then wisdom comes next from study, from 
what we learn at school or otherwise. That is our part, 
to improve what God has given. Then, third, wisdom, to 
be complete, must be able to compare and adjust what we 
have learned, so as to give each fact its true value, and 
look at all sides of a question. So wisdom comes by much 
thinking. 

A wise man will get position and success. He must do 
his best in lower positions, and he will ri-e in the world. 
Men of great attainments and wisdom are few, and they 
are in demand. Joseph began as a slave. Then he was 
wise and trustworthy, and he was put over his master’s 
house. Then, by no fault of his he was put in prison; and 
there by the sume qualities he rose to responsibie power, 
and thus he was selected torule Egypt. He deserved it, 
The men who-get responsible positions earn them. 

Men in high position deserve honor. We should respect 
the President, the Governor, the pastor, the superintend- 
ent, the teacher. These offices have cost toil, and are very 
honorable; and we should look up to those who have them, 
just as they gave honor to Joseph. 

Joseph had a new name given him—a name of honor. 
We do better; we give fresh honor to theold name. Has 
your father honored his name? Then don’t you disgrace 
it, but see if you cannot, before you die, get more honor for 
it. 

Joseph was a provident man. He laid up the wheat he 
saved in granaries against bad years. The way to translate 
that into the language of modern life is to save money in 
a bank or in a permanent investment. Even a boy or a 
girl will do well to follow Joseph’s example, and save part 
of the money he gets, so as to have a little account in a 
bank that will be growing all the time. It is @ splendid 
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habit. Nobody gets rich that does not look ahead as Jo- 
seph did. - 

The testing time of life is while we are young. Then 
character is formed. Your friends will find out pretty 
well, before you are sixteen years old, whether you are to 
be a successful and useful man. It depends on work and 
character. 

God rules. He controlled all this history. The wicked 
brothers could not interfere with God’s plan of training 
the Israelites in Egypt. God rules, but we can help, and 
we can hinder all his desires for our good. 

Rough discipline and misfortune need not discourage one. 
It went very hard with Joseph, but he made his misfor- 
tunes work for hisadvancement. Boys thrown on their own 
resources can learn a special lesson of character and cour- 
age from Joseph. 

Many ayouth brought up in luxury needs just such dis- 
cipline as Joseph got, to keep him from being conceited 
and vain, and toteach him to work. Wealth is no bless- 
ing for a young man, but it is a blessing to learn to endure 
hardness. 








School and College. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the trustees of Middlebury Col- 
lege was held April 3d,to readjust the economy of the 
college as to the increased income resulting from the 
Charles J. Starr bequest and other recent additions to the 
permanent fund. The result of their deliberations is as 
follows: The Hon. E. B. Sherman, of Chicago, was elected 
a trustee; a new chair of Modern Languages was estab- 
lished ; the chapel building, with its lecture rooms and 
laboratories, is to be heated by steam or hot water; a be- 
ginning is to be made on improvements in the college 
park; the salary of the president and five of the professors 
was raised, and President Brainerd was granted a six 
months’ leave of absence for European travel, beginning 
July 1st, his expenses to be paid by the college. The out- 
look financially was found most satisfactory, and the pros- 
pect of a large incoming class in September was reported 
as never so favorable. 


....-The Summer School at Chautauqua will give for the 
season of 1894 special prominence to the subjects of history 
and political science. Among the lecturers in this depart- 
ment are Dr. H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins; Prof. 
George B. Adams, of Yale; Prof. Bernard Moses, of the 
University of California; and Professor Von Holst, of the 
University of Chicago. The American School of Christian 
Philosophy is also to be held at Chautauqua this year, be- 
ginning July 5th and closing Juiy 12th. Among the 
speakers are Dr. A. H. Bradford: Professor Purves; Dean 
Hodges, of the Cambridge Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary + Vice Chancellor McCracken; President Booth, of 
Auburn; Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago; President 
Ballentine, of Oberlin; and Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
of Philadelphia. The subjects for discussion are ‘* The 
Incarnation’’ and the ‘‘ Reunion of Christendom.” 


-...The annual report of President Dwight, of Yale 
University, made public last week, gives a full statement 
concerning the new Vanderbilt dormitory given to Yale by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. The building. will be 
ready for use in September, and will accommodate 129 
students. The president believes that no university build- 
ing in the country will surpass this hall in the beauty of 
its appearance or in its convenience and adaptation for 
student life. He makes a plea for the establishment ofa 
professorship of architecture in the Art School. For this 
purpose about $100,000 would be required. 


~~... At a recent meeting of the trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege a new chair was established in the department of zo- 
ology, and Prof. E. B.Wilson, formerly of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, was chosen to occupy it. 








Charities. 


THE Rev. Dr. Greer, of this city, reports his Joan 
bureau as a great success. When the scheme was pro- 
posed a few business men predicted its utter failure, claim- 
ing that a few would pay back their borrowings as they 
agreed, but more would be unable to pay, and the majori- 
ty would have no intention of paying. When the first in- 
stallment came due on all the loans made prior to March Ist, 
the gentieman in charge said that not one had failed to 
pay: 

“Every man and woman came up to time with a payment. 
Many were able to pay off more than the amount expected. A 
few were not able to pay as much as the amount agreed upon ; 
but they paid something, and the amounts paid in excess of what 
was called for more than balance the deficiencies. The loan 
bureau is a success.” 





.-Mr. J. A. Alexander, owner of the Woodburn estate 
in Woodford County, Ky., who was one of the heartiest 
supporters of the movement for establishing the Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, has lately made a 
magnificent gift to the endowment of the institution. He 
has deeded to the Seminary property in Chicago VAlued at 
not less than $100,000. The property yields an income of 
fully six per cent. on that sum. This giftis a great help 
and gives much encouragement to the seminary. 


....The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have 
acknowledged the receipt of contributions as follows: 
Mrs. D. Hayes Agnew, $25,000; W. W. Frazier, $75,000; J. 
B. Lippincott, $1,000; Walter Lippincott, $500; Mrs. James 
Goodwin, of New York, $5,000. Asa mark of appreciation 
for Mrs. Agnew’s gift the new wing of the hospital will be 
named the D. Hayes Agnew wing. 


....By the will of Lee Roy Kramer, of Philadelphia, a 
bequest of $5,000, is devised in trust after the death of 
vestatar’s widow to the Trustees of the Presbyterian 
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church, at Morgantown, West Virginia, to be applied to. 
ward keeping the cemetery in good condition and to pay 
the salary of the pastor. 


-. -The recent gift by the will of Mrs. James F. Clark, 
of Cleveland, O., of $75,000 to the Old Stone Church of that 
city, has been followed by a gift of $15.000 by Mrs. Amasa 
Stone, so that the endowment of $100,000 is already nearly 
secured. 


-. By the will of the late T. P. Strong, of Plainville. 
Conn., the sum of $78,000 is to be held in trust, the interest 
to be paid for the poor of that town. There is also a be- 
quest of $50 a year for ten years for a town library. 


-...By the will of the late Miss Mary A. McClurg, of 
Philadelphia, the Presbyterian Theological Seminary gets 
$2,000, the Homeopathic Hospital $5,000. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BOYD, W. W., Newark. N. J., resigns. 

BURROUGHS, E., Plymouth, goes to Blodgett’s Mills, N. Y. 
FARR, G. E., Grinnell, accepts call to Pella, Ia. 

HOUSTON, G. F., Madison, called to Knoxville, Ia. 
NEYMAN, J. W., Cherokee, Ia., resigns. 

MAYO, G., Bluehill, Me., resigns. 


MOORE, AppIson, St. Louis. Mo., accepts call to Woodland 
Park ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PHELPS, Isaac N., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Newport, R. I. 
SMITH, Wester L., Weymouth, Mass., resigns. 
WEAVER, Amos, Tama, Ia., resigns. 


WEBSTER, B. M., Newton Theo. Sem , accepts call to Le’ 
and North Berwick, Me. P o Lebanon 


WHARTON, H. M., Baltimore, Md., called to New York, N. Y. 


” CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARY, Emit B., Central ch., Bangor, Me., resigns. 
BRIER, Joun W., Lodi, Cal., resigns. 
BUTLER, Catvin, Auburndale, Mass., resigns. 


CABLE, George A., Stewartville, called to missions in West and 
North Mankato, Minn. 


COREY, Ersraim M., Raymond, called to Royalton, Wis. 


EARL, THEOPHILUS R., Buena Vista, Col., accepts call to Chula 
Vista, Cal. 


GOODSELL, Dennis, Murphy’s, accepts call to Lodi, Cal. 
HARBUTT, Rosert G., First ch., Searsport, Me., resigns. 


HARLOW, Lrncotn, Coventry, accepts call to Post Mills and 
West Fairlee, Vt. 


HOYT, HrramL., Phenix, accepts call to Oxford, N. Y. 
KIRKLAND, Miss Jessie, accepts call to Endicott, Wash. 


LATHAM, Earnest R., Fairport and Richmond, O., called to 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 


MUMBY, Roseart, Dinsdale, Ia., resigns. 

MORGAN, CHaRtEs L., Chicago, called to Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

MORRISON, GeorcE M., Ada, Minn., resigns. 

MUNRO, Jonn J., North Troy, Vt., resigns. 

NOYCE, Georce F., ord. Irvington, Neb. 

NOTT, J. Les, Middlefield, Conn, called to Cumberland, Wis. 

PALMER, Epwakgp G., Oxford, accepts call to Covell, Mich. 

PARK ER, Frep W., Hubbard, Ore., accepts call to Challis, 
aho. 


neeee. CLARENCE H., East Hartland, accepts call to Weston. 
on. 


ah ad MatTaras, Scandinavian ch., Clear Lake, Wis. 
resigns. 

PORTER, CHar_zEs W., Winthrop, Me., resigns. 

PRATT, N. M., Bakersfield, accepts call to Island Pond, Vt. 
PRIOR, Isaac R., Fort Pierre, S. D., resigns. 

me, H. H., Yale Divinity School, accepts call to Atlanta, 


sania WALTER, Spring ieid. Ne ee — to Eagle Grove 
Ta., and also to Dewitt Kilpatrick, Neb. 


REILLY, J. Epwargp, Dundee, IIl., resigns. 

ROSEWARNE, Joun V., Clear Lake, Wis., resigns. 

SAGE, CHaR.gs J., St. Paul, Minn., called to Rising City, Neb. 
SANBORN, D. Leg, Fremont, Ind., resigns. 


SNYDER, Perer M., South Ch., Middletown, Conn., called to 
Burlington, Vt. 


THOMAS, Taomas P., Huntsburg, accepts call to Toledo, O 


WOOLWORTH, WILLIAM S., inst. March 22d, Forest Ave. Ch.. 
New York, N.Y. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRUSH, Frank S., Los Gatos, called to Alameda, Cal. 
CARTER, WIt.taM, inst. April 8th, Sterling, Ill. 

DODGE, C. M., Auburn Theo. S-m., called to Oriskany, N. Y. 
FISHER, J. Emory, Kalamazoo, called to Sturgis, Mich. 

NOEL, S. H., Oelwein, accepts call to Dubuque, Ia. 

PARSONS, Wm., Kewanee, Ill., resigns. 

PATTERSON. Jamgs A., Chicago, Ill., called to Fostoria, O. 
REVINE., R. B., Auburn Theo. Sem., called to Sunside, N. Y. 
BuoDS. C. E., Auburn Theo. Sem., called to Park ch., Buffalo, 


wide omg Kensey J., Slateville, accepts call to Honeybrook, 
enn. 


TAIT, W. W., Ladoga, II1., accepts call to Gladstone, Mich. 
RIDING, WILLIAM, Prescott, Wash., resigns. 


SCHULTE, Ernst, Independence, called to German ch., Du- 
buque, Ia. 


SMITH, W. 8., Coon Rapids, called to Villisca, Ia. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
04. C. GRAHAM, Vincennes, accepts call to Jeff ersonville. 
nd. 


ROWN, Georas [., Stamford, accepts call to Bramford, Conn. 
NVERSE, Joun H., Riverton, N.J., resigns. 
DANKER, ALBExt, Dorchester, Mass., resigns. 
as Norman B., Marianne, Fla., accepts call to Atlanta 
a. 


HODGKISS, SamvuzEt, East Cambridge, Mass., resigns. 
KAYE, Joun W., Norristown, Penn,, resigns. 
MORRIS, FREDERICK W., Salt Lake City, Utah, resigns. 
PHILLIPS, H. L., Rocky Hill, N. J., resigns. 
SHEPHERD, R., Bowden, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to 
Riverton, N N.J. 
= R. B., Pine Meadow, accepts call to Marblehead, 
WHITNEY, Hosart B., West Haven, Conn., accepts call to St. 
James Mission, New York, N. Y. ‘ 
WOODS, James H., Natick, Mass., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BARR, J. D., United Pres., Allegheny Sem., called to New Wil- 
mington, Penn. ar 


FES Sic. J., Ref. Dutch, Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Grand 
KENT, ag W.. Ad \ call to 
heel Mos. v. Chr., Central Falls, accepts 


LENTZ, D. G , Luth., Chambersburg, called to Altoona, Penn. 
MAIN, W. E., Luth., Hagerstown, Md., called to Hartford, Conn. 
OTTING. E. H., Ref. Ger., Harmony, Penn., goes to Warren, 0. 
TOWNE, R, D., Univ., Dubuque, Ja., resigns. 
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The srompt mention in our list of “ Books of ths Week” will be con- 
sidered by us an equivalent to wir publishers for all volumes recetved. 
The in ~exts of our readers will guide us im the selec ton of works 


———_— 


TWO SIDES TO A SAINT.* 


A RECENT review in THE INDEPENDENT, of Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs’s admirable ‘‘ Historical Study of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux,” does ample justice no less to the candor and 
fairness than to the recognized ability of the eminent 
Brooklyn divine, 

The purpose of the present writer is to call the reader's 
attention to a little volume by another distinguished 
Congregational scholar and preacher, having for its sub- 
ject the character and career of an ecclesiastical saint of 
a very different sort. 

The story of St. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of 
Geneva, has been told by many writers, in many lan- 
guages. It is probable that of all the multitudinous vol- 
umes consecrated to the pious duty of besmearing St. 
Francis all over with batter and treacle, the work en- 
titled ‘* The Mission of St. Francis de Sales in the Cha- 
plais,” by the devout and sentimental Lady Herbert, is 
the most popular with English and American readers. 

Messrs. George Bridel & Co., of Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, bave recently republished a little brochure, entitled 
Two Sides toa Saint. Its author is the Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., once minister of the 
Protestant Church in Geneva, Switzerland. 

It is in effect a logical and temperate review of state- 
ments and traditions contained in many of the numerous 
works relating to the life and character of the famous 
Roman Catholic saint in question. 

An extract or two from popular London periodicals 
will give the reader an idea of the views of eminent 
authorities on the merits and success of Dr. Bacon’s 
book. , 

The London Academy pronounces it ‘‘ one of the most 
telling and vigorous pieces of historical criticism we 
have met with for a long time”; and the London Church 
Times, a journal representing what is called ‘‘ the cult of 
St. Francis,” admits, with refreshing candor, that, ‘‘ un- 
less Mr. Bacon’s article is answered, we shall have to 
give up St. Francis de Sales.” 

In point of fact, Dr. Bacon’s tremendous indictment 
has never been controverted, for the sufficient reason, as 
we believe, that its statements are absolutely unanswer- 
able. Indeed, it is scarcely too much to aver that if ever 
a modern saint was thoroughly denuded of his fictitious 
saintship—stripped of his reputed sanctity, and left mor- 
ally and spiritually naked to the blasts of deserved ad- 
versity and righteously indignant criticism—Fiancis de 
Sales is the man, 

There can be little question that Lady Herbert's enthu- 
siastic and rose-tinted pictures of the methods and ex- 
ploits of de Sales in his famous—or infamous—cam- 
paigns for the conversion of the Chablais, have done as 
much to “ pull the wool” over Protestant eyes as all 
other books on the subject put together. 

In the removal of that bewildering and blinding tissue 
Dr. Bacon has done a work for which is due the grati- 
tude, not only of the long deceived Protestant admirers 
of St. Francis, but. if they only knew it, of members of 
the Roman Catholic communion as well, since we have 
no right to believe that this most influential religious or- 
ganization would wish to retain in its catalog of saintly 
worthies the name of one who seems to’ have devoted the 
best years of youth and manhood to deeds of decepiion 
and cruelty. 

In the early days of New England, Mr. William Price, 
a wealthy Boston merchant, left in his will a provision 
for the annual delivery of a series of lectures. These 
discourses, long known as the Price Lectures, on topics 
specitied by the testator, are delivered in Boston during 
Lent, in Trinity Church, by the bishop of the diocese, 
and the rectors of Trinity and Christ Churches. The 
Price sermon that I especially remember was by the late 
Phillips Brooks, and the subject, as appointed by the 
founder of the lectures, was ‘‘ The Dangers of Enthusi- 
asm, with Special Reference to the Roman Catholic and 
Methodist Communions.” 

The discourse, at once brilliant and common-sensible, 
would doubtless have caused the hair on the head of the 
excellent William Price to stand erect with horror : for 
it was in effect an appreciative eulogium on the life and 
work of John Wesley. But what I chiefly recall of this 





admirable sermon is the skillful parallel drawn by the’ 


preacher between enthusiasm and fanaticism ; between 
the hellish zeal of a Torquemada, and the burning love 
of souls that filled the hearts and pervaded the lives of 
such men as the Wesleys and George Whitefield. 
Francis de Sales was neither a Torquemada nor a 
Whitefield. Of noble birth, thoroughly educated, and 
with unusual endowments of person and address, he 
seems to have been designed by nature from his birth 
as a pre-eminent and shining success in whatever path 
in life he m'ght select.. He chose the life of an ecclesi- 
astic of the Roman Catholic Church. Says our author: 


“It is no wonder that a mind constituted like that of 
Francis should give early evidence of a vocation to the ec- 


*Two Stpes TO A SAINT. By LEONARD WOOLSEY Bacon, Lau- 
anne, Switaerland: George Bridel Co. - “4 
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clesiastical career. It is not difficult to believe the story 
toldeof him, that when other children were playing sol- 
diers he would be playing church, and leading about the 
little peasants in a procession instead of a battalion; nor 
that when he returned to his father’s castle at Thorens, in 
Savoy, from his costly education at Paris and Padua, an 
accomplished and brilliant young man of twenty-five, he 
should already have set before himself the position of 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva as a more congenial one than 
any he would be likely to attain in the profession of arms, 
or in the career which his father’s ambition had marked 
oui for him, of country gentleman and senator of Savoy.” 

Itis sad to record of a youth that promised so much 
that Francis de Sales began his priestly career with a 
crime—none the less base because it veiled its unlovely 
face in the mantle of self-sacrifice ; nor yet because it is 
so common. To reach the goal of his temporal and 
spiritual ambition, Francis stepped heavily on the tender 
heart of a woman. For the story of the youthful 
priest’s treacherous and cruel treatment of Mile. de Vegy, 
the reader is referred to Dr. Bacon’s book. 

To a career thus opening with a villainous deed of 
social and moral treason, what end could be anticipated 
other than its inevitably fatal issue of deceit and sin? 

It would be of interest to our readers if we might 
quote largely from Dr. Bacon’s vivid pages, but our 
space forbids. Wecan only refer briefly to the ac's of 
treachery and violence with which the name of Francis 
de Sales is associated in relentless history, and by which 
that name should be rendered forever infamous, 

On this subject Lady Herbert and her willfully- 
blinded coadjutors tell one story, and truthful history 
another. In reference to the ‘‘conversion” of the 
Chablais, we are told by the former that, 

‘‘Being sent as a young man to destroy by his preaching 

the Protestant heresy that had become rooted in the prov- 
ince of the Chablais, he (Francis) devoted himself to this 
task, in the face of excessive dangers and hardships, refus- 
ing military aid and protection, for the space of four 
years. The force of his arguments, the persuasiveness of 
his eloquence, the meekness and gentleness of his life, the 
sweetness of his disposition, his forgiving love toward his 
enemies, and the miracles that were wrought by him, over- 
came the bitter prejudices of the Protestants, who came to 
him in thousands to abjure their errors, until, by the in- 
fluence of his ministry, the whole population of the prov- 
ince was won to the Church, and heresy completely ex- 
tirpated.” 
Tnese credulous biographers do not hesitate to ascribe to 
their saintly hero the possession of miraculous endow- 
ments, even comparing his wonderful works to those of 
our Savior; one of them even declares that at the call of 
St. Francis the dead arose from their graves, as once at 
the voice of Jesus! The entire story as told by these 
writers is a tissue of exaggerations and absurdities. Says 
Dr. Bacon: 


“Not only do they multiply the population of the 
province tenfold, but they change the face of nature and 
create new heavens and a new earth for the scene of their 
hero’s exploits.” 

The stern verities of authentic history give to this 
tragedy of the conversion of the Chablais another and a 
darker coloring. It is the familiat Roman story of 
fruitless sophistry and guile, followed by persecutionand 
heartless cruelty. 

With a single brief quotation, we leave to the reader 
the perusal of Dr. Bacon’s interesting and valuable little 
work : 


“One morning . . . the entire bourgeoisie of the 
town was summoned to present itself before the Duke in 
the Hotel de Ville. With a shudder the citizens observed 
that every exit from the room was barred by (the Duke’s) 
Spanish butchers, and that at the right hand of the blood- 
thirsty Duke sat his inspiring genius, in the person of the 
sweetly smiling Francis de Sales. 

“*¢ Let thos¢,’said the Duke, ‘ that bear the Cross of Savoy 
in their hearts, and wish to be of the same religion with 
their prince, stand here at my right hand, and those who 
persist in their obduracy pass to my left.’ 

““*There was a moment of silence,a movement in the 
terrified crowd, and several went over and took their places 
at theright. But a large number siill remained at the 
left. . 

“Then the Duke, turning toward the obstinate, cried : 
‘Depart from me! You are not fit to live! In three days 
begone from my territories !’ The soldiers at once did their 
duty, and these wretched people went into exile. The mass 
was re-established in all the churches, the offices taken 
from the heretics, their books burned, and every one who 
would not accept the Roman religion was driven from the 
country.” 


It is an interesting fact that the authors of these mod- 
ern contributions to the ‘*‘ Lives of the Saints” are both 
pulpit orators of pre-eminent ability, altho their gifts as 
writers—especially, perhaps, as critics—differ widely the 
one from the other; but we should also remember that 
the difference between St. Bernard and St. Francis is as 
obvious and striking as, let us say, is that between Lady 
Herbert and Dr. Bacon. 


2 





A WRITER in the Contributors’ Club, in last Decem- 
ber’s Atlantic gave an excellent defense of the old-fash- 
ionedacademy. In the April Atlantic the “ Contributors’ 
Club” opens with “The Country School Over Again,” 
slisazais co tbe wack of the obs texblogene disuse token 
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IS DR. JACOBS FAIR TO THE SWEDISH 
LUTHERANS? 


BY PROF. N. FORSANDER, 
Or AUGUSTANA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


THE careful reading of Dr. Jacobs, Chapter IIT, on the 
Lutheran Church in Sweden, and a close examination of 
the references, show that he has relied for his information 
on the antiquated works of Schrick and Knés. 

What he says on pages 74 and 75, about the parish assem- 
bly, church assembly and parish boards, has partially been 
true; but several changes have here been made during the 
last thirty years, which are not noticed. The archbishop 
is by law the President of the General Church Diet con- 
vening every fifth year, which has a right to veto all laws 
aud ordinanves concerning the Church enacted by the 
Parliament. Dr. Jacobs seems to know nothing about 
this very important feature of the Church of Sweden. 
The Swedish Parliament, of which Dr. Jacobs speaks on 
the following page, ard which he is pleased to call by a 
German name, Reichstag, was already abolished in the 
year 1866. Since that time the Parliament, or Riksdag, 
convening every year, does not consist of the old four 
estates, as stated by the doctor, but of two houses, and all 
its members are elected by the people without any regard to 
clergy or laity. Of course there is nothing like “a separate 
organization of the clerical members of the Reichstag,” 
as is claimed on page 77. It is further said, that the 
king ‘‘appoints all bishops and pastors, choosing one 
of the three, who are elected as candidates by the au- 
thorized voters, exceptjons to this prevailing only in a few 

privileged parishes.’”’ The truth is, that only 486 from the 
1,455 pastors, who have their own parishes, are appointed 
by the King, who in such case may choose any pastor, elect- 
ed or not elected by the parish. Generally the consistories 
nominate three candidates for a vacant parish, and that 
pastor is elected who receives the most votes from the par- 
ish at the election. Dr. Jacobs concludes this chapter of 
history by making this astonishing assertion about confir- 
mation in Sweden: “The pastor lays his hands upon the 
head of each,’’ etc. Certainly there is in Sweden confirma- 
tion by pastors and not by bishops as such, but there has 
never been a laying of hands upon catechumens. Dr. 
Jacobs will also please note, thatthere are no authorized 
editions of the Swedish li'urgy, for 1854 or 1861. Many 
other just criticisms might be made; but itis far more to 
be regretted that Dr. Jacobs, while discussing this subject, 
has not said anything of the renewed church life in Sweden, 

which has manifested itself during the last forty years in a 

more general aud active piety, in more zealous missionary 

work, in the department of benevolent institutions, etc., 
than ever before; in short, why was no reference made to 
the awakening of church life in Sweden ? Had Dr. Jacobs 
read the article ‘' Schweden,” in Herzog and Plitt’s, Real- 

Encyclopiidie, all these mistakes could have been avoided. 

Again, Dr. Jacobs often contradicts some of the plainest 
facts of Swedish Church History. On the first page of 
Chapter III we read that the Swedish reformation was the 
work of King Gustavus Vasa, But it was not; for the 
special human instruments in this reformation were the 
two brothers, Olavus and Laurentius Petri. On the fol- 
lowing page we read that “the Archbixhop Trolle came 
from a Danish family’; but he came from an old Swedish 
noble family. On the same page it is asserted that ‘‘ Gus- 
tavus Vasa already in Liibeck learned to know what the 
reformation meint aud to sy::pathize with it.’’ Who has 
read any such thing before? Swedish Church historians 
say that Gustavus first learned to know the reformation 
when he was elected king in Strengniis, 1523. Again, on 
page 64, the author gives the information that Olavus had 
intended to go to Rome. Such a myth has existed ; but all 
have discredited it, because Olavus came from Leipzig to 
Wittenberg. That his younger brother, Laurentius, also 
had been in Witteuberg, as it is further said] is agair st 

. historical facts. Dr. Jucobs says, on page 65, that ‘the 
papal legate, John Magnus, was confirmed as archbishop 
by the Pope Adrian.” The historic factis that Pope Adrian 
died 1523, and John Magnus was confirmed archbishop 

1533 by Pope Clement VII about seven years after his de- 

parture from Sweden. What is said on the same page 

about the ignorance of the Swedish clergy is against all 
evidence. On page 66 Dr. Jacobs gives the erroneous in- 
formation that a pnblic disputation took place between 

Olavus Petri and Peter Galle in Upsala, 1524; such a dispu 

tation was first held at the diet in Westeriis, 1527. When 

Dr. Jacobs, on the following page, asserts that Andreae 

had published the translation of the New Testament, it 

ought to be added that this was done anonymously, and 

Olavus Petri is on good reason considered as its translator 

and publisher. 

We forbear to follow Dr. Jacobs in his history, but must 
with regret state, that he has not done full justice to all 
Lutheran Synods in America. Some evidences for this as- 
sertion might be given. With good reasonsdoes heaffirm, 
that American ecclesiastical interests cannot be properly 
cared for by consistories and bishops on the other side of 
the Atlantic. But heisanytbing but just, when on page 450 
he states the reasons for the establishment of the Swedish 
Augustana Synod, saying about its founders; “ Had they 
done otherwise and allowed their adherence to the Augs- 
burg Confession to admit of doubt, their relations to their 
home churcbes in Europe would have been jeopardized:” 

It is enough tosay, that Dr. Jacobs knows very well, or 
ought to know, that the Augustana Synod is not and has 
not been more dependent on foreign consistories and 
bishops than any other American Lutheran Synod has 
been. And in this connection, it is to be remarked, that 
the Augustana Synod, altho reckoning about 100,000 com- 
municants is dispatched in two pages, of which two lines 
are given to Augustana College and Theological Seminary 
with its attendance of 505 students last year. Other Lu- 
theran synods and institutions have fared likewise; but 
three pages are devoted to the Seminary in Philadelphia. 


* A HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHUEROE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By HENRY EYSTER JACOBS. 
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[Dr. Jacobs’ ‘‘ History of American Lu- 
theranism ” was reviewed in our edition of 
February 22d. last. His treatment of the 
Swedish question wasexpressly reserve’ for 
further notice, and it 1sonly fair togive Pro- 
fessor Forsander a brief hearing on the other 
side of the question.—ED. INDEPENDENT. ] 


RECENT 


Ships that Pass in the Night, by Bea 
trice Harraden (New York, G. utnam’s 
Sons, $1.00), is worth reading on account of 
its departure from the beaten way of com- 
monplace realism, and for the two waolly 
novel characters whose relations to each 
other form the center and almost the cir- 
cumference of the entire story. The treat- 
ment of these two characters is powerful 
enough to kave excited extraordinary in- 
terest both in this country and in England, 
where the strong outlining of the charac- 
ters and the discovery of a fresh and highly 
inte esting subject in unpromising condi- 
tions has been received as indicating the 
arrival of a new geoius in fiction. That 
there is power in the little book of an unu- 
sual sort we must admit; but as to its 
breadth and scope we shall want larger 
examples. Tae author is another instance 
of the grotesque modern impulse, which 
drives novelists who have no religious faith 
and apparently do not believe in religion, 
to set up for passed masters and prophets 
in theology. We are very tired of this end- 
less exhibition of the skeptical progeny of 
skeptical novelists. They are a brood of 
weaklings begotten by a feeble race, who, 
having lacked the strength to grasp the 
clues of faith, now set up these specters as 
apologies for their failures. The result in 
this case reduces the whole future life to 
dust and ashes, and is particularly disa- 
greeable in the outcome of the story, which 
is nothiog. Still, notwithstanding some 
slipshod diction and more pretty poor mor- 
alizing in a passimistic vein, there is a 
genuine fascination in the little book. 

The Redemption of The Brahmin. By 
Richard Garbe. (Chicago Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. 75 cents) This is a story of 
Beuares, and deals with the deepest ques- 
tions of life, the uasolved riddles that dance 
before the inuer eyes. Toe reader will have 
to take the book and let it speak for itself. 
It it well written aad beautifully printed. 

Jenny Wrens Bording House. By 
James Otis. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25.) An excellent story of boy life, of 
newsbdoy life, in fact, in the streets of New 
York City. It first appeared, we believe, in 
the St Nicholas Magazine. A prettiiy got- 
ten up book, neatly bound and finely illus- 
trated. 

The Rousing of Mrs. Potter, and Other 
Stories, by Gertrude Smith (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $125), coutains eleven 
short stories, most of which have appeared 
in the leading magazines. They are well 
told, with touches of freshness and spark- 
ling humor, which give them a genuine 
American spirit. 

When We Two Parted, by Sarah Doud- 
ney (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50), 
is a new illustrated edition of astory for 
girls. The book has already made its au- 
dience. 

The Story of Margrédel. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) We bave here, 
what we have confidently expected, a story 
by some one who thinks of making a profit- 
able turn on the popularity of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s Thrums stories. The Story of 
Margrédel is, nevertheless, interesting to a 
degree; but it cannot be compared with 

“The Little Minister.”’ 

Cheap Jack Zita. By S. Baring-Gould. 
(New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1.25.) 








A peddler’s daughter, a villainous Fen ’ 


landlord, a coarse girl who tends a wind- 
mill anda swarm -of riotous Fen laborers 
are the dramatis persone of this sensa- 
tional, but by no means immoral story. It 
is not very profitable reading. 

The King of the Schnorrers. By L. Zang- 
will. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 
These are grotesque sketches of Jewish life 
strongly set against a varying background 
of Gentile contrasts. Mr. Zangwill writes 
with singular effect, leaving the impression 
that he could do much more important 
work with toe greatest ease. Some of the 
characters outlined so vigorously in this 
book will haunt the reader. 

Sylvie and Bruno Concluded. 
Carroll. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50.) Children will be glad to have this 
final book about Sylvie aud Bruno, and 
doubtless there are grown-up folk who will 
be just as happy over it as the children. 
There are forty-six illustrations by Harry 
Furniss, and tne print is beautiful. 

The Rose vf Paradise. By Howard Pyle. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 50 cents.) 
Mr. Pyle’s story is quaintly teld, and his il- 
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lustrations are excellent. It is very pleas- 
ant for a change to turn from the novels of 
to day toa genuine romance of adventure 
with nearly two centuries of perspective to 
soften its outlines. 

The Greater Glory. By Maarten Maar- 
tens. (New York: D Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
The author of “God’s Fool” has put into this 
new novel much the same sort of interest 
which has given his other books a wide 
popularity. It is tedious, wordy, in places 
stagoant ; but somehow one’s attention is 
held to the end with a mild fascination and 
with, what is not common in current fic- 
tion, a sense of satisfaction to remember it 
by. 

The Penance of John Logan, and Two 
Other Tales, by William Black (New York, 
Harper & Bros.), is a new and revised edi- 
tion, beautifully printed, of three novel- 
ets, by William Black. 

A Chronicle of Small Beer, by John 
Reid (New York, J. Selwyn Tait & Sons, 
$100), is small beer indeed, sparkling and 
ffothv, but with precious little body. It has 
a rummy smack here and there, and leaves 
a queer taste in the mouth. 

Her Provincial Cousin, by Edith Elmer 
Wood (New York, The Cassell Publishing 
Co., 50 cents), is the latest issue of the 
“ Unknown” Library; and a Frenchy bit of 
fiction it is, meant to be very naughty, but 
the naugntiness is not genuine. 

Benefits Forgot. By Walcott Balestier 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) One feels 
like hanging a wreath of pleasant praise on 
this story for the sake of its author’s mem- 
ory, and it isa novel of downright merit 
in a way; it shows vividness rather than 
strength inits style, and its life pictures 
seem forced; the high lights stacked on 
and theshades emphasized. It reads like 
the book of a boy. Somehow it makes one 
feel that two much energyand too little 
judgment went into its making. 

John Ingerfield, and Other Stories, by 
Jerome K. Jerome (New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 75 cents), isa beautiful little book 
charmingly illustrated, and the frontispiece 
isa striking portrait of the author. Mr. 
Jerome in his preface insists upon having 
at least three of his stories taken seriously. 
Frankly, we liké him better when he leaves 
off his humor, and we gladly accept John 
Ingerfield asa piece of notably good tal\-:- 
telling. 

Mr. Wayt’s Wife’s Sister, by Marian Har- 
land (New York, The Cassell Publishing 
Co., $1.00), contains three of Mrs. Ter- 
hune’s pleasant stories, which her many 
readers will be glad to have. 

In Exile, and . Other Stories. By Mary 
Hallock Foote. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25.) Mrs. Foote always writes 
well. In these stories she saddens us often- 
er than she cheers; but her touch is the 
touch of an artist. 

The Cuuntess Radna, by W. E. Norris 
(New York, Loveil, Coryell & Co., $1 00), 
is acleverly written and interesting novel. 
Mr. Norris knows how to be light and how 
to catch picturesque incidents as with a 
butterfly net, and he can be somber and 
almost tragic. The Countess Radna is a 
trifle sensational and not a little sentimen- 
tal here and there. A good many readers 
will call it a fascinating novel. 

The Last Sentence, by Maxwell Gray (New 
York, Lovell, Coryell & Co., $1.50), runs 
the gamut of matrimo.wial misadveotures 
and domestic duplicity. It is told with 
power, and its appeal is not to be resisted. 
We cannot say, however, that reading it is 
very cheerful work or that in the end it 
seems to have been time profitably spent. 

Penshurst Castleinthe lime of Sir Philip 
Sidney. By Emma Marshall. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50) This romance 
will piease young people and at the same 
time give their minds an introduction to 
one of the noblest characters of English 
history and to a period in English letters 
interesting beyond all others. 

The Face of Death. A Westmoreland 
Story, by E. V. Briton(New York, Macmil- 
lan & Co., $1.25), bas many points of excel- 
lence. Itis written in such a way that the 
reader takes it for truth. Itis fascinating, 
but not altogether pleasing. Somehow a 
bad taste is left in the mind, and one ends 
the reading in discontent. 

The Quickening of Caliban. By J. Comp- 
ton Rickett. (New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00.) This is a story oscillating 
between Eugland and Africa with a burden 
of didactic purpose that it does not carry 
with ease. It holds the reader’s interest, 
however, and turns out—somehow. 

Cathurine Furze. By Mark Rutherford. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) It 
must be confessed that Furze and Catch- 
pole are not attractive names for a girl and 
her lover; but this story is not common- 
place and it is far from dull. In some of 

its features it presents novelty, freshness, 
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surprise. The author has an attractive 
style, and the story mows right along to the 
end with increasing interest. 


- 
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Life and Later Speerhes of Chauncey M. 
Devew. (The Cassell Publishing Co., New 
York. $2.50.) Mr. Depew may be set down 
as one of the most striking living examples 
of ubiquity physically and iutellectually. 
He is present in every known part of the 
globe and is at home rea‘y to talk and talk 
weil on any definable subject. This volume 
contains forty speeches delivered by him 
since January, 1885, on a great variety of 
occasions and a remarkable range of topics. 
Perbaps the best of them all is his Fourth of 
July oration at Woodstock in 1892. The 
speeches are in all possible keys as well as 
on all possible subjects. They show the 
author’s interest iu history, in letters, in 
science, in religion and in politics. They 
show him con the grave side and on the gay, 
speaking when he has had time to read and 
reflect, and speaking on the ca'l of the mo- 
ment when he had time to do neither. They 
show him as the chief ornament of the 
Union League Club, the reliance of college 
clubs and societies, the standing resource of 
Delmonico diners and the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the unadulterated Hollander 
who for the last ten years has been the best 
part of the New England dinner on Fore- 
fathers’ Day. Speak where he may it is al- 
ways for sound ideas in government, in 
morals and in religion. Of his firm position 
in this respect Mr. Gilder gives two exam- 
ples in the excellent biographic sketch pre- 
fixed to the volume, where he describes him 
as taking up the gage of battle for Chris- 
tianity on two different occasions, before 
the Nineteenth Century Club, against 
some strictures by John Fiske on the one 
hand, and by Mr. Julian Hawthorne on 
the otber. A yet more remarkable 
example of his prompt aud loyal courage 
is not mentioned by Mr. Gilder in this 
sketch, and we greatly fear that the magnif- 
icent outbreak of indignant eloquence in 
which he again spoke for Christianity, this 
time against one of its coarse assailants, 
has been lost. We refer to his speech in 
Cooper [ustitute, March 14th, 1892, at the 
welcome tendered to Frederick Douglass on 
his return from Hayti, at which Mr. Depew 
presided, and made the introductory 
speech, Later in the evening, and contrary 
to the understanding on which Mr. Depew 
had consented to preside, Colonel Ingersoll 
was introduced, and plunged immediately 
into a speech so offensive in its terms as to 
relieve the presiding officer of the restraints 
which ordinarily apply on such occasions, 
and require him to disclaim responsibility 
for what was said. Mr. Depew did this in 
a@ speech very inadequately reported, but 
under whose burning eloquence Colonel In- 
gersoll for once at ieast found himself over- 
whelmed. We fear the speech is lost. If 
private reports of it were made at the 
time, or if any exist unknown to us which 
give an adequate account of that speech, we 
should be most thankful to receive them. 





Landmarks of a Literary Life. By Mrs. 
Newton Crosland. (New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) Many 
of the shining lights of social and literary 
England cast their rays, in one way or an- 
other, into the life and experience of Camil- 
la Crosiand who, now past her threescore 
and ten, gives to the world this book of 
chatty notes, covering a period of seventy 
years. There is always a human interest in 
such a work, no matter bow commonplace 
its materiais or how dry its style; but Mrs. 
Crosland is neither commonplace nor dry 
to the worst degree. She has some gossip 
that is interesting. Americans will find 
what she says about Bayard Taylor, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Madame Le Vert and Miss 
Mulock worth reading, and she has some 
notes on Hawthorne. Of Enylish celeb- 
rities the Brownings, Lady Blessington, L. 
E. L., Tom Moore, Leigh Hunt, Douglas 
Jerrold, Grace Aguilar, Lough the sculptor, 
Cvunt d'Orsay, Sir Isambard Brunel, Kean, 
Malibran, Siddons, William and Mary 
Howitt and many more come in for a good 
share of description, and comment more or 
less interesting. What sife has to say about 
Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton and the par- 
entage of Horatio Nelson Thompson might 
have been as weil left out. To us the chief 
value of the book seems to be the rushlight 
it casts upon the great changes that have 
come to literature and publishing as correl- 
ated vocations within the past fifty years. 


The Experimental Novel, and Other Es- 
says. By Emile Zola. Translated by Belle 
M. Sherman. (New York: Cassel! Publishing 
Company. $2.00.) This is a book of crude- 
ly written essays in which Zola sets forth 
his doctrine of ‘‘ naturalism” which he 
assumes to base upon the “ experimental”’ 
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theory. There is nothing new, nothing 
attractive, and very little that is trueinany 
of the essays. They might well have been 
left untranslated. ; 


- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss KATE SANBORN bas deserted her 
farm for a library, and has been elected 
city librarian at Manchester, N. H. 


...- Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a 
Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, 
and a volume of his essays and sermons. 


...»Messrs. Houghton, Mifflia & Co. will 
soon publish as No. 62 of the Riverside 
Literature Series, John Fiske’s ‘‘ War of 
Independence.” 


....The Photegraphic Times, for April 
6th, contains a description of Mr. Edison’s 
latest invention, the kinetoscope, illustrated 
with photographic reproductions of pictures 
taken by the instrument. 








....Among the volumes of poems to be 
issued in artistic dress by Messrs. Copeland 
& Day are ‘‘ Vagabond Verses,” by Bliss 
Carman and Richard Hovey, poems by the 
Catholic poet, the Rev. John B. Tabb, of 
Maryland, the first collection of his poems to 
appear publicly, and ‘‘ Cuckoo Songs,” by 
the English writer, Margaret Tynan Hink- 
son. 


....Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York, will begin at once the publication of 
the “Library of Natural History.” The 
work when complete will contain some 1,600 
illustrations. It will occupy thirty-six 
monthly numbers, to be sold at fifty cents 
anumber. Its first installments will com- 
pose *‘ The Royal Natural History,’’ edited 
by Mr. Richard Lydekker. 


.-.-In the April Review of Reviews Dr. 
Albert Shaw, in his article ‘‘ Negro Prog- 
ress on the Tuskegee Pian,’ describes the 
interesting and growing work of Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, in the “ black 
belt.”” Octave Thanet, in his *‘ Farmer in 
the South,” in Scribner’s Magazine for 
April, makes her Southern planter call Mr. 
Washington the “‘ brightest colored man in 
the country,’ and say Godspeed to him. 


...-A new edition containing all that is 
in the rare original issueof the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of King Richard the Third, and Some of 
his Contemporaries,” by Jobn Heneage 
Jesse, will be issued this month by Francis 
P. Harper. The same house announces that 
Dr. Elliott Coues is editing Major Z. M. 
Pike’s ‘‘ Explorations and Discoveries 


“through the West and Southwest during the 


years 1805-1807,” which will be published 
uniform with Dr. Coues’s “‘ Lewis & Clark’s 
Expedition.” 

..--Among the new volumes of poems just 
issued or to be published immediately by the 
new publishing house of Boston and Chi- 
cago, Messrs. Stone & Kimball, are ‘‘Son- 
nets and Ouher Poems,” by George Santa- 
yana, ‘‘ Lincoln’s Grave : a Poem,” by Mau- 
rice Thompson; “A Lover’s Diary,” by 
Gilbert Parker; and ‘‘The Quest of Her- 
acles,”” by Hugh McCullough, Jr. The 
same firm has bought from C. L. Webster 
& Co. the rights to Mr. Bliss Carman’s first 
book of poems, ‘‘ Low Tide on Grand Pré”’ 
and will soon issue a new and improved 
edition. 


The Arena for April, besides other topics, 
considers a number of social refurm sub- 
jects. John Koren writes of ‘The Liquor 
Traffic Without Private Profits,” as the 
‘*drink problem ” is treated in Norway and 
Sweden; Elbert Hubbard of “‘ The Rights 
of Tramps,” and the Rev. Leighton Wil- 
liams of ‘“‘ Municipal Reform: The Need of 
a Positive Programme.” ‘*The Tenement 
House Curse” is the subject for a sympo- 
sium of four writers, and under the head 
of “Union for Practical Progress,” three 
other papers are included. 


...eThe poems of Richard Realf, with 
brief biography, by Colonel Hinton, will be 
published ia the autumn, under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Hawes, Mills Building, San 
Fraacisco, Cal., to whose address subscrip- 
tions should be sent. ‘‘ Colonel Hinton has 
collected nearly two huadred poems by 
Realf, and the volume will also contaia the 
latter’s youthful verses, originally published 
in London as ‘Guesses at Truth.’ There 
will be three portraits, one taken during 
the Joha Brown period in Kansas, another 
during the War, and the third at a later 
period,” So writes Mr. Arthur Stedman to 
The Dial. 


----In the Revue Benedictine, pub- 
lished in Belgium, the learned Dom Ger- 
main Morin publishes his investigations on 
the authorship of the Te Deum. He reaches 
the conclusion that the famous so-called 
Ambrosian Hymn was the production of 
neither Ambrosius nor of Augustin, “but 
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probably of Bishop Nicetas, of Remesiana, 
a city in the present Servia. Nicetas was an 
intimate friend of the poet Bishop Paulinus, 
of Nola, and was also“ the author of some 
theological books. The Te Deum isassigned 
to Nicetas largely on the ground that in a 
number of old manuscripts the authorship 
is actually ascribed to him. 


_.The German scholar, Dr, Jacobi, has 
published some novel investigations on the 
mooted and important question as to the 
age of the Rig-Veda, the oldest of the San- 
skrit sacred books. On this subject great 
diversity of opinion had arisen, the age hav- 
ing been determined trom linguistic and 
historico-ethical reasons. Dr. Jacobi intro- 
duces a new element by discussing it from 
an astronomical point of view, according to 
which the authors of these hymns must 
have written between 5000 and 3000 B.c. For 
the study of the problems of comparative 
religion the chronological setting of this 
collection of religious songs is very impor 
tant. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


A Policy of Free Exchange 
Essays by Various Writers, on the Econom- 
ical and Social Aspects of Free Exchange 
and Kindred” Subjects. Edited by 
THOMAS MACKAY, editor of “A Plea for 
Liberty.” 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Vital economic questions of the day are treated in 
this volume by recognized authorities. Among the 
chapters of this tmportant work are; "The Comiug 
Industriel Struggle,” by William Maitland; “ Na- 
tional Workshops,” by St. Loe Strachey; “ The State 
in Relation to Railways,” by W M. Acworth; “ The 
Principle of Progression in Taxation,” by Bernard 
Mallet; and “ The Law of Trade Combinations,” by 
the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 


Memories of My Exile. 
By Louis KossutH. Translated from the 
original Hungarian by FERENCZ JANSZ. 
12mo. Cloth, $2 00. 


The present widespread interest in the life of the 
great Hungarian patriot has created a renewed de- 
mand for this volume, published some years ago, and 
a new edition is now ready. 


A Costly Freak. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, author of “The Si- 
lence of Dean Maitland,” ‘‘ An Innocent 
Impostor,” etc. No. 187, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


This story demonstrates that the author's power to 
hold her readers’ closest attention has not diminish- 
ed since the appearance of ‘The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” It is a novel which compares more near- 
ly to that remarkable book than does any other of 
her writings. 


A Beginner. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, author of ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart!” “Nancy,” etc. No. 
138, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 


Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The long-standing popularity of Rhoda Brough- 
ton’s former books is sufficient introduction for the 
present volume, which is pronounced one of her best. 


A Yellow Aster. 

By Iota. No. 139, Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. - 

“The warmest < petomaen isdue from the reading 
pubic. — London 
« We shall be sso 7 ‘Yt does not rank among 
the novels of the year.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“A Saul has arisen among the fictional prophets. ‘A 
Yeliow Aster’ is distinctly a work of ae a. 
able for sores ot plot, fo 


ree of dict hb ig 
literary style, and subtlety of ebieal ane a 
London T ph. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


REMOVAL 


The Store and (ffices of the American 
Tract Society have removed to 10 East 
23d St., near Broadway, opposite Madi- 
son Sq. 


NEW BOOKS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 East 23d Street, New York. 
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ASSYRIAN ECHOES OF THE WORD, 
By Thomas Laurie, DD. Illust. 8vo, 380 pp. $2. 
This volume presents ee, jr general use the ress 
and the results attained by explorations and exvava- 
tions in confirmation of the Biblical narrative. 
THE STARRY SKIES. By Agnes Giberne- 
mo. 234pp. $1. 
A very deligitfal nook, an astrouomy, attractive 
and instractive equally for a child of tweive or a 
reader of sixty. The illustrations add to its interest. 
RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss A. L. Noble. ll- 
lustrated. 12mo. 223 pp. 
A fresh, breezy. country book by a clever writer. 

With many blessed lessons of Uhristian truth. 

AMERICAN HEROES ON MISSION 
FIELDS. Edited by Dr. Haydn. Series I. 12mo, 
362 pp. $1.25. 
Containing very interesting olographies of Eliot, 

elsherger, Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. pelding. Titus 

. Mrs. Armstrong (mother of the late Gen. Arm- 

strong), Logan, Judson, and Boardman. 

CONSOLATION FOR MOTHERS WITH 
EMPTY ARMS. By Mes. G. A. Paull. Dainty 
white cloth, cts. The title tells its purpose. 


CRADLE THOUGATS.,. By Mrs. Paul. Paper. 
10cts. Loving words for mothers. 


NOW READY-—-THE MAY PART OF 
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—writing anything more times than one, get an 
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Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker s Right Hand Helper. 
In one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can Lam it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes—$12 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
a 555555555555104545424 
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MUSIC 
SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
w. $e DOANE, the latest and best book by 
til tevor! composer, 241 songs, $30 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9h St... New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Financial. 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON 
CONTEST. 


THE Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. 
isan anthracite mining company whose 
output comprises more than 10¢ of all the 
hard coal mined. It also leases some of 
the most important local railroads in New 
York and Penisylvania, Altogether it 
is one of the good companies whose stock 
is always quoted above par, paying regular 
7% dividends, It has, also, always ranked 
as a conservatively managed institution, 
whose officers stand high in the estimation 
of the community. 

The bonds of this company have been 
falling due. It has been the policy of the 
Delaware and Hudson to issue stock to 
take up the maturing mortgages. An 
issue of nearly $5,000,000 falls due 
in October, which the directors have 
been preparing to meet by offering 
to stockholders an equal amount of new 
shares. At what price should these new 
shares. be offered to subscribing stock- 
holders? On this question a division of 
opinion prevails among the directors, 
which has developed into an open warfare 
for proxies to be used at the anuual meet- 
ing on May 8th. The majori y of the 
Board, including the conservative presi- 
dent, favor the offer of new stock ai par, 
thus realizing in cash enough morey to 
pay the bonds maturing next year. The 
minority believe that the new shares 
should be granted to stockholders at 75. 
The arguments for the position of the 
majority of the Board are very strong. The 
Delaware and Hudson stock is now sell- 
ing on the exchanges at 145 ; thus every 
present holder who should receive new 
stock at par would get a practical bonus 
of $45 over the amount paid for each new 
share. As a matter of public policy, 
there is some doubt in certain other cases 
whether such granting of bonuses 
should be allowed by law—at least 
there has been long and persistant 
agitation in Massachusetts to comp’! all 
corporations to sell new stock at auction 
in order to prevent the Boston and Albany 
and other rich companies from continuing 
to pay 8% dividends on the new capital, 
while money could be had at half that 
cost. The aim of these agitators, of course, 
has been to have the railway rates reduced 
correspondingly. 

In the Delaware and Hudson case other 
elements enter into the question which 
make the Massachusetts arguments not 
applicable. But if Delaware and Hudson 
shares are not to be sold at auction, at . 
least the giving of new shares to stock- 
holders at par, is the utmost that can be 
defended before the bar of public opinion. 
To offer new stock at $75 per share, which 
can be sold at $140 or more, would be a 
gross breach of corporation or financial 
proprieties. People would be certain to 
sity that anthracite coal was being sold at 
high prices at retail in order to pay divi- 
dends on watered stock. As the case 
stands, Delaware and Hudson stock at 
par, receiving 7% dividends, is substituted 
for 7¢ bonds. The annual charge is not 
increased. 

There are also practical reasons against 
the issue of stock at 75. The remaining 
25¢—nearly $1,200,000—would have to be 
met by the company in cash. It bas not 
this amount in its treasury, and would 
have to borrow it or sell certain securities 
in its vaults to obtain the money. It is 
certainly very bad financiering to borrow 
money or reduce one’s property to give 
one’s own self a larger dividend. Such a 
proceeding does not benefit the share- 
holders in the long run; it only takes 
more from the property at one time which. 
must in some way be made up later on. 
Then, too, the times are inauspicious for 
such stock-watering. Business is every- 
where depressed, and sois the business of 
coal mining. All the anthracite com- 
panies have so far had a bad year. Min- 
ing has been restricted heavily, while 
prices have yielded very little margin 
of profit. In such a year no sensible di- 
rector would ask to have an unreal sur- 
plus of $1,250.000 distributed, which the 
company has not the funds to meet. 
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ground is limited. Perhaps a sinking 
fund should be established by all com- 
panies, yet the substitution of shares for 
bonds does away in a measure with the 
need for such a sinking fund, because 
shares carry no obligation of payment. 
But at least it would be folly for the Dela- 
ware and Hudson to go to the other ex- 
treme and issue needlessly large quanti- 
ties of stock. or sacrifice some of the secu- 
rities in its treasury, merely because for 
the time such issue would give the present 
stockholders an undue advantage of $25 
per share, Public opinion will not coun- 
tenance such a proceeding. There is a 
feeling against corporation profits now; 
why add to that hostility by the appear- 
ance of giving to shareholders advantages 
which do not really exist? 


2 
o> 


THIRTY CUBIC FEET OF GREEN- 
a. 


ALMOST every day something happens 
in Wall Street of a startling, if not of a 
stunning character. Oo Tuesday after- 
noon last the Sub-Treasury, of this city, 
received a pile of currency, the dimen- 
sions of whicl were thirty cubic feet. It 
represented $6,740,000 and was the money 
paid in by Messrs. R. T. Wilson & Co., 
bankers, for the bonds of the Cherokee 
Nation, which were awarded to them. It 
was found to be no easy matter to get so 
large an amount of currency, but the 
Union Trust Company, of this city, finally 
supplied it. It was taken from that com- 
pany in a cab tothe Sub-Tieasury. Eight 
special messengers were on hand to carry 
it from the cab into the Sub-Treasury 
building. The officialsof the Sub-Treas- 
ury were employed about a day in count- 
ing the money. This transaction shows 
what can be done in New York City in an 
emergency like the one that has occurred. 
No other city in the country has ever 
been called upon, as far as we know, to 
handle in one payment such a vastamount 
of money. Very f-ewconcerns iu the city 
could or would undertake such a trans- 
action. Wehave no doubt that Messrs. 
R. T. Wilson & Co. would be glad to take 
twenty millions of bonds instead of six 
millions at the same price. Thousands of 
our subsciibers, from Maine to California, 
would like to look at a pile of six million 
dollars. It would be worth going a short 
journey to ree such a sight. 


i 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE improvement in general business 
halted somewhat last week. Th‘s was 
not because of any loss in confidence; on 
the contrary, there was a further gain in 
that respect; but the demand for all 
classes of goods from consumers is still 
from necessity of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, and mills and distributors appear 
to have caught up with immediate wants, 
for the present at least. While business 
is still considerably below the average, 
both in profit and volume, the moath of 
March showed a very encouraging gain 
over January and February. What April 
will bring forth no one can tell. The pre- 
dominant spirit is hopeful. In fact, with 
such conditions as decreasing failures, 
better collections, strengthening credit, 
easy money, low prices, lower wages and 
small supplies, 1t is impossible for de- 
spendency to continue. Business is slowly 
recovering from acute prostration; and 
as goon as the cause is removed the dan- 
ger may be from excess in the oppo- 
site direction. Altho the worst effects 
of the tariff have been discounted, 
trade is still fettered by uncertainty. 
Should it be June before the Tariff bill is 
either passed or killed, the revival of busi- 
ness to natural proportions can hardly be 
Jooked for until early fall, and the spring 
trade will inevitably be partly ruined. An 
encouraging event was the failure of the 
House to overide the President’s veto of 
the Bland bill. The silver battle, how- 
ever, is not ended, the Western element 
appearing as determined as ever to obtain 
concessions of some sort. Fortunately 
there is afresh disposition in the House 
to take up currency matters and push 
through some measure which would afford 
a sound and more elastic system than our 


present one, The principles of a banking 
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currency have made wide gains lately ; 
and as the silverites obtain their sunport 
chiefly from inflationists, who would de- 
sert silver if other forms of currency were 
presented first, there is some hope of 
weakening the silver ranks by energeti- 
cally pushing a legitimate cause. Two 
Western products, silver and wheat, have 
advanced sharply, and this should tend 
to lessen the gloom over that section of 
country, 


Last week’s Clearing House returns 
showed a loss of 25% compared with the 
previous year, which is asmaller decrease 
than usual. Speculation in stocks, wheat, 
silver, wool and a few other articles has 
been rather moreactive, indicating reviv- 
ing confidence in those directions. The 
advance in wheat was very’ sharp, May 
options rising from 65} to 68$c. Consider- 
able realizing followed when it became 
known that reports of crop damage 
had been much exaggerated and did not 
amount to 5g. Flour rose 5c. per bbl, and 
heavy sales were reported, tho the 
rise ultimately checked business. Corn 
refused to sympathize with wheat, and 
improved only 1c., May options touching 
444c. The exports of wheat for the week 
were about 700,000 bushels, or one-half 
the same week last year ; while the total 
exports since Sepiember ist have been 
only a little over 31,000.000 bushels, a de- 
crease of 20,500,000. Of corn we have 
shipped 36,000,000 bushels in the same 
period, an increase of nearly 16 000,000. 
Cotton seems neglected. Cable reports 
discouraged any advance, and American 
spinners show no disposition to buy until 
trade develops further improvement, and 
the possibilities of increased stocks are 
lessened. Provisions displayed no enima- 


tion. Pork was steady at $13 50@ 
$14.00 for prime*® mess, and = lard 
firmer at ‘Tc. for prime city. A 


decided improvement is reported in the 
jobbing distribution of groceries, the re- 
sult largely of better orders from retailers 
in the manufacturing districts. There 
were no changes of consequence in prices. 
The dry goods trade is quiet. A fair busi- 
ness was done in March, circumstances 
considered, and a lull in the demand 
causes no surprise. Collections are fair, 
and stocks are not in bad shape ; tho busi- 
ness must improve or some of the mills 
shut down if supplies are not to increase. 
Prices are fairly steady, and in some 
cases firm; and were buyers convinced 
of there’ being no further concessions 
orders would undoubtedly be placed with 
more freedom. Woolens were in fair re- 
quest, and the long curtailed production 
on account of-the_tariff is showing itself 
in a scarcity of goods and firmness in 
values. Print cloths were firm at 2ic. for 
extras. For wool both demand and prices 
have been steady. A larger business is 
being done in iron and its products at the 
West, and in the South the movement 
was stimulated by lower freight rates. 
The Eastern iron markets, however, rule 
quiet and prices steady. 


Stocks were strong and more active. 
Easy money, low prices and improved 
foreign buying were the basis of the rise, 
Cliques and pools were busy marking up 
their specialties, and this they seemed to 
do in spite of continued poor railroad 
earnings and the absence of public buy- 
ing. It was argued that the advance was 
out of proportion to the improvement 
elsewhere ; that net earnings were only 
being sustained by economies which 
could not be continued; that reduced 
dividends must be forthcoming if business 
did not improve ; that much of the foreign 
buying was on account of local specu- 
lators ; that the bear leaders were encour- 
aging the rise in order to create a 
fresh selling basis, and that the large 
holders of stocks were taking advantage 
of the situation to lessen theirload. Such 
theories, however, had little effect in in- 
fluencing the market which opened the 
week with an upward tendency. For 
bonds there has been a good demand, the 
best issues being sought after by savings 
banks and other institutions which can- 
not obtain satisfactory rates for funds 
in the money market. This has materially 


diminished the supply of desirable issues, 


and led to a speculative movement in 
many of the low-priced issues and in sec- 
ond mortgages. The various railroad re- 
organization schemes are progressing 
slowly ; and the chief event of irterest in 
railroad circles, was the contest be- 
tween the two factions in the Delaware 


and Hudson Canal Company. No fur- 
ther reports of rate cutting are 
current, and the public will soon 


want to know how the new trunk line 
compact is working. The strongestshares 
on the list were certain of the Grangers 
and Southwesterns. In the industrials 
there was comparatively little doing, tho 
tariff legislation is likely to give these a 
turn at avy time. Foreign exchange was 
firm, owing partly toa good demand for 
bills for remittances. The possibility of 
gold exports attracis little attention in the 
present, plethoric condition of both home 
and foreign money markets. Funds con- 
tinue overabundant at this center, call 
loans not bringing more than 1%. A favor- 
able feature in the bank statement was an 
increase of $6,600,000 in loans; but this 
does not appear to have been due to any 
expansion in trade. The temporary with- 
drawal of $6,500,000 in settlement of the 
Cherokee bond issue had no effect upon 
the loan market. Time money is dull at 
2@24¢ for thirty to ninety days* Commer- 
cial paper remains slow, except that in- 
creased offerings of less desirable names 
are observed. Silver was active and ex- 
cited. The late advance was speculative, 
smelters being caught with small supplies 
of ore with which to fill contracts. The 
exports of silver for the week were 
$520,000. 


The following 1s a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


April7. March 31. Increase. 
LOADS... ...0...000 $450,426,600 $443,798,700 $6 627,00 
Specie.........006 99,623,000 100, 184,200 *561,200 
Legal tenders... 119,799,2u0 129,352,000 *552,800 
Deposits.......... 554,416,900 547,744,200 6,752,700 
Circulation...... 11,144,900 11,214,100 *69,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie. ........006 $99,623,00) $100,184,200 *$561,200 
Legal tenders.... 119,799,200 = 120.352,000 *552,800 
Total reserve.. $219,422,200 $220,536,050 *$1,114,000 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 138,624,225 136,936,050 1,688,175 
Surp. reserve.. $80,797,975 $83,600,150 *§2,802,175 


* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 

April 8, 1893—Surplus............-++seseeeeesees $9,212,950 


APEILG, 2008—Bar Plas... cecvccceserccccvcccce 15,839,200 
April 11, 1891—Surplus ..........06..ceeeeeeeees 5,612,950 
April 12, 1890—Surplus............sccceesscsesees 452,400 


April 13, 1889—Surplus..........c0-s00 ecscssees 6,065,550 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market was inactive and steady. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 


BARty AASB. .csccrce coccccccscccce.coces ceccccocccens 4.87344 
BIg*WS.0000 vc0sec-ccccccccseseooce oocenosecgses Zeoeces 4.8834 
Cable translErs......c.cccccccccccccccescccoscccccsses 4.8834 


Commercial, LOMng.........0.ceeerecceeceeeereneeeees 4.87 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of the city bank stocks, 
together with their latest sales : 











Banks. Sales Bid. Asked. 
DIRETIOR. 002 ocascc0e-ccescc0 1824 192 200 
American Exchange....... 10% 150 1i5 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 167 160 180 

225 225 250 
120 125 
450 <one 
350 400 
4,100 4,806 
CALIZONS’.....ccccereccccceece 12 140 150 
CURY. cncccccccccccce covcccsece 428 425 wove 
Columbia... ..seeeceeeeeeeees 20s eeee cose 
COMMETCE......4-.eeeeeeseeee 179% 175 182 
Continentil.......+0- ceeeeee 10% 120 aces 
Corn Exchange..... ...+++. 270 265 273 
DO@pOslt..... 000 ccssccceseee 116 esos cape 
East River...... 140 142 
Eleventh Ward 275 200 
Fifth Avenue...... o §=6 Hq 2,000 
First National.......>..%... 5 2,500 anes 
First National of S. I...... 110 112 120 
Fourteenth Street.......... 185 aces ages 
Fourth National............ 195 197 205 
Gallatin National.... ..... 296 285 300 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 oseé eave 
German-American......... 1214 16 wes 
Germania. ........ssseeeeeee 350 325 wees 
Greenwich 161 10 wise 
Hanover........ 330 820 340 
Hudson River............++. 150 150 ease 
Importers’ and Traders’... 565 550 590 
BEVENG. .-crvocccccceccccsccsees 160 140 7 
Leather Manufacturers’... 19544 210 240 
Lincoln National............ 423 woes soe 
Market and Fulton......... 210 apes owe 
Meohanics’...... ++. seeees 186 130 sees 
Manhattan........-.s000 sees 180 vw ee 
Merchants’ Exohange....,, 120 10 % 
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Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Vv 150 19 
Mercantile............0..s006 176 1%6 190 
Merchants’...........0sce0+5 M43 140 130 
Metropolitan..........0..... 5 2 alee 
Metropolis.............-.000. 465 430 480 
Mount Morris............... 200 170 edge 
RARER o svccssccees coer cesses 16 160 180 
Mew: Terk... .ccs.ccosscccsssse SP 235 222 
New York County.......... 605 500 “a 
New York Nat. Exchange. 120 12 135 
Ninth National............. 15 15 mie’ 
Nineteenth Ward...... - MS ass <8 
North America ...........+ . Wd 150 130 
ST eet eons 245 225 250 
DT Gissk< anikes ws cncivion ces 5% 170 tie 
ras. sot: oareseasonsesene 230 230 29) 
PROB den ncestieescacacton 271 270 5 ae 
PRE hei cscvcrcecdecivevens 18 16 15 
REID: Sis iin idciecc nck 10 155 142 
Seaboard National ........ 172 13 whos 
Second National 350 300 aes 
Seventh National... 13 135 pink 
Shoe and Leather.. 1124 110 12 
SoatherA,.........06 seoccees 152 140 200 
State of New York......... 101 Sele 
St. Nicholas...........0..000 139 eee 
Ms ka eee hbenbeakonasennin 100 100 
Tradesmen’s................ 9% 50 90 
United States National... 175 169 175 
Western National.......... 12 110 112 


“BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing April 7th, were as follows: 


1596 | Hanover... -.s+- seed 
.. 17934 | Mercantile. 7 
nge | Pe 


pice! 00 MEM | MEM cccnsccuncetaces.c 
German-Americau... 12234 | 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 


Bid. Asken. 
08, REGMROTOE ..ccvcvcnccce 0000. copsvecscnccs 14 14% 
Registered COUpONS..........0.4+ cseeseee --1l4 114 
New 5s, Regiscered...........scseccee + secee 18 1184 
Registered coupons... +118 






Currency 65, 1BV5.....0..cccccerccrcecccvceser 102% 
Muarvency Oa; WR iiss sncewsces seecces sesked 10 
Carrey Ga. WIT. ccccesiscccccccpscee sisaba wi 
CUrrenoy Gs, 1809S... .c.cccccccccccescecsescce 10 
CUrrency G8, WADD....0.00cs060 200 eesccevanes 113 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked, Sai 
H. B, Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 924¢ “s = 






do, do. .2d pfd.......-..... 9246 ov ee 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com. ee ae 244 
do. do. pfd..... oe oe 9 
Proctor & Gamble, com .. -19 128 ee 
do. GO, PED ceince.cccece 124 128 
P, Lorillard Co., COM........sseeeee oe a 
GO. GO, BEB eo vcnce ss0-ccved luo 2 @ 
Biackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 15} 
Camb GR oo cnsentss -ds- ctcccgctes 65 70 w 
100 ° 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The outlook for wheat and barley 
in California is reported to be excellent. 


....The bill putting in force the stipu- 
lations of the treaty with Great Britian 
regarding Bering Sea was received from 
Congress and signed by the President on 
Friday. 


....Reports from the South show South- 
ern advancement such as at Atlanta, a city 
not only attractive in appearance, but 
whose trade is growing and has every 
appearance of solidity. 


....Now that Congress has sustained 
the President’s veto of the Seignoirage bill 
it is to be hoped that we have heard the 
last of such insidious attacks upon the 
nation’s credit on the plea of hélping out 
silver. 


....Altho dullness is reported in the 
flour trade as well as in other branches, 
the output of the Minneapolis mills last 
week. was 165,385 barrels, which was 
somewhat less than the week before, but 
larger than the corresponding week for 
1893. 


....The Engineering Magazine for April 
has an illustrated article on the beet sugar 
industry by Professor Wiley, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Unless ruined 
by free trade there is a promising future 
for the industry of raising beets for 
sugar. It has already attained prominence 
as a business in Nebraska, and is one of 
the manufacturing industries peculiarly 
adapted to that State. . 


....Judge Jenkins has modified his 
famous order in the case of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, which forbade 
the employés to strike against a reduction 
of wages. He strikes out the clause which 
instructs the men not to advise or recom- 
mend quitting the service, but leaves in 
full force the previously expressed opinion 
that strikes which stop the running of 
trains are of themselves unlawful. 


....April 1st being interest and divi- 
dend day for many large corporations, it 
has been estimated that dividends to the 
amount of $11,600,000 and bond interest 
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to the amount of $18,900,000, a total of 
$30,500,000 will be distributed early in the 
present month. If we add to this the in- 
terest on the Government debt and the 
disbursements of some banks and insur- 
ance companies, we shall have the large 
estimated total of $42,000,000 to be paid in 
the early part of April. 

..The minority holders of the Cincin- 
nati Extension bonds of the East Tennes- 
see, Virginia and Georgia Railway have 
appointed as a committee George Coppell, 
John Greenough, Frederic Taylor, R, G. 
Erwin and James Swann to report upon 
the nature of the proposal made by the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Rail- 
road for the purchase of these Cincinnati 
Extension bonds, At a meeting of the 
above holders authority was given to the 
committee to negotiate for the sale of the 
deposited bonds subject to ratification by 
a majority of the bonds deposited. 


. Reports from Great Britain show a 
gradual improvement in the iron trade 
there and also—tho to a less degree—on 
the continent of Europe. England and 
the United States are now the two great 
producers of pig iron, and while the out- 
put of the United States in recent years 
has exceeded that of England it is probable 
that in 1894 England may surpass the 
United States; for the improvement which 
has been noted in this line of English 
manufacture has not yet begun to be felt 
in America. 


..The Anti-Option bill is before Con- 
gress again this winter. Its real object is 
to stop the sale of *‘ futures” in the products 
named in the bill, particularly grain, since 
it is the speculators who really carry for- 
ward the crop from production until 
needed for consumption. It is hard to 
see how the farmers would be benefited 
by the passage of this bill. Another 
curious thing is that flour was at first 
included among the commodities which 
were forbidden to be sold speculatively ; 
but afterward was struck from the list. 
Why it should injure wheat to be sold for 
future delivery and not hurt flour, or how 
the farmer would be benefited in the one 
case and not in the other it is difficult to 
see, 


..The banking house of Messrs. Ed- 


mond, Kerr & Company, of this city, the 
Third National Bank of Boston, and the 
State Street Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, have for sale a limited 
amount of 5¢ gold bonds of the Wilkes- 
barreand Eastern Railroad Company, due 
June 1st, 1942, which are offered for sale 
at 98, subject to sale or advance in price. 
The bonds are guaranteed, principal and 
interest, by the New York, Susquehanna 
and Western Railroad Company, and are 
part of a total issue of three million dol- 
lars. They are secured by an absolute 
first mortgage upon the Wilkesbarre and 
Eastern Railroad. Further particulars 
regarding this investment will be fur- 
nished on application. 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following : 


100 shares Central Pacific............sseeesees 155 
36 shares Chicago and Alton, common...... 141% 
5 shares Louisiana and Missouri River, pref.1344 
10 shares Louisiana and Missouri River, com...6 
13 shares National Bank of West Troy........ 104 
15 shares Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank of Al- 

bany 402 


SEPM e Reem e meee eee meee eee eeeeeseeeesesee 


100 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co............06: 176 
lright New York Society Library.......... $10.50 
1 share Clinton Hall Association.............. $65 
75 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co........ evegeessaee 
23 shares Greenwich Fire Insurance Co....... 118 


0 shares Third Nat’! Bank of Jersey City...124% 
$500 Blooming Grove Park Assoc. first 4%......55 
1 founder's share German-American:Investment 
Co. of N, Y. svescuasains Patek oh cata chabechne 104 
2 memberships N. Y. Prod. Exch. $495 and $500 
56 shares Prospect Land and Improvem’t Co. .85 
28 shares Morris and HsseX..........ssssseess - 
% shares N. Y. Equitable Gas Co. (ex div.).. 
8 shares Eden Musée American Co., Limited. 7" 


-.»-The Russian Government is going 
gradually ahead with its tremendous proj- 
ect for the building of a trans-Siberian 
railway to the Pacific Ocean. The opinion 
of experts is that this great railway, when 
built, will not at first pay as a business 
enterprise; but in time this objection will 
lose its force, Siberia is popularly be- 
lieved to bea aes country; but this is 
not the case, The southern portions — 
icularly are watered by great rivers, are 

mineral w 


ertile, and abound in 


vey 





All these need transportation facilities for 
their development. Such a railway would 
bring Russia within easy distance of China 
and other countries of Asia, and would 
prove of immense strategic value to Rus- 
sia whenever that country should choose 
to press its political aspirations eastward. 
Viadivostok, on the Pacific Ocean, will be 
the Pacific terminus of the new road, 
which it will require several years to 
complete. 


---.In spite of the fact that many mil- 
lions of dollars have been lost in London 
by the failures of swindling companies 
which pretended to do a mining business 
for gold in South Africa, the legitimate 
companies have been working harder 
than ever in their field. It is estimated 
that the output of gold from the Trans- 
vaal region will be many millions of dol- 
lars greater than in previous years, which 
will be added to the world’s stock of that 

recious metal. Some small demand will 

made upon the general stock of gold 
for the conversion of the Austrian cur- 
rency to a gold basis; but as there is no 
demand at present from otber nations in 
Europe for additional gold, their war 
chests apparently being full, that metal 
is accumulating in such depositories as 
the Bank of England. The superabun- 
dance of our silver currency in the United 
States makes it easy to draw gold from 
this country in case of a shortage abroad, 
altho, as we have seen, no such shortage 
is at present in sight. 


...The holders of the North Missouri 
Railroad Company’s first mortgage 7% 
bonds and the St. Louis, Kansas City and 


Northern Railway Company’s real estate 
and railway mortgage 7% bonds, will be in- 
terested in the announcement which the 
Wabash Railroad Company make in 
another column regarding the exchange 
of these bonds, which may be made prior 
to June ist for the first mortgage bonds 
of the Wabash Company. For the old 
bonds above described the par value and 
accrued interest at the rate of 7% to May 
ist will be paid in exchange for the 
Wabash Railroad Company’s first mort- 
gage bonds, which bear 5¢ interest and 
which may be ohtained at their par value, 
ex-coupon, due May ist. If the exchange 
is made the holders of the old bonds will 
getan advantage of more than 1¢ in in- 
terest, and accrued interest will be paid 
in cash whenever the exchange is made. 
The President of the Company, O. D. 
Ashley, strongly recommends the ex- 
change, and will be glad to give bond- 
holders additional information. 


..+-The abstract of the reports of the 
condition of National banks in the United 
States on February 28th last has been 
made public by Comptroller Eckels. As 
compared with a similar report made on 
December 19th, 1893, it shows an im- 
proved condition of the banks in nearly 
all respects : 





Feb. 28, 1894. Dec. 19, 1893. 

Loans and discounts. $1, 858. 763,803 $1, 853,827, 179 
United States bonds 
» Spat circula- 


eiedupecanessoas 200,808,000 204,809,000 
stoeks. securities, ete. 174,305,000 159,749,000 
7 — approved 

CG sed omkieree 246,891,000 212,630,000 
Lawful money re- 

WERVO oo ccvcrccccccses *433,890,000  +414,135,000 
Sunken | Se 094,000 246,739,000 
Due to other ‘Wational 

rae 343,143,000 298,805,000 
Yeiividaal wos re. 1,586,800,000  1,539,000,000 

Notes and 

qouers.- ; 7,729,000 11,465,000 
Bills pa = ée 9,234,000 14,388,000 
Liabilities, other than 

ee eT eeere 2,265,000 2,973,000 


*Of which $255,166,000 was in specie, and of 
png $191,000,000 was in gold and gold certifi- 


rot which $251,253,000 was in specie, and of 
the specie $196,U00,000 was in gold and gold cer- 
tificates. 
The item which shows that the banks 
have only lost $5,900,000 in gold since the 
December call is particularly significant 
in view of the fact that the $58,000,000 in 
gold paid out for the new bonds ‘nearly 
all came out of the banks. 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 














AND 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJEOT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


THA INDEPENDENT, 





Are You Saving 
Money ? 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings carn their ut- 
most. Our book will 
give you some hints. 
Sent free. 


The Provident 
___ rust Co. 45 Milk St., 


Boston, Mase. 
tion THe INDEPENDENT. 


$1,585,000 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. 
GOLD BONDS 
OF THE 


WILKES-BARRE AND EASTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Guaranteed principal and interest 
BY THE 
NEW YORK, SUSQUEHANNA AND 
WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 
TPated June 1, 1892, Due June 1, 1942. 
TOTAL ISSUE, $3,000,000, 
of which $1,415,000 have already been 
placed with investors. 











We offer the above bonds at 98 and accrued inter- 
est, subject tosale or advance in price, and recom- 
mend them as a desirable investment. 


Descriptive Circulars upon Applicatien. 
REDMOND, KERR & CO., 
NO. 41 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
State Street Safe Deposit and Trust Co., 
BOSTON, 


HAVE YOU HEARD 


Of the marvellous Young city of 
GREAT FALLS, Montana ? 








Water-power next to Niagara. 
Most extensive Coal Fields of the West. 
Mountains of Precious and Base Metals. 
Electric Power neg oe by waterfalls. 
Smelters, Refineries, Concentrators, Flour Mills. 
Mining, Stock-growing, Agriculture. 

Big pay-roll, enterprising people, healthful cli- 
tl Inviting field for Investment and Hemes. 

rite 


ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans & Realty. 


THE WABASH RAILROAD CO. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


North Missouri R. R. Co. 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
July ist, 1895, and 


St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Northern Ry. Co. 


REAL ESTATE AND RAILWAY 
Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds due September 
ist, 1895. 


In accordance with the provisions of its First Mort- 
fae. the Wabash Railroad Company hereby notifies 
olders of the above-specified Mortgage Bonds that 





Bonds, due 


exchanges may be made for the First Mortgage Bonds 

of the Company at any time before June Ist, next, b 

application at the office of the Company, No. 1% 
way, upon the following terms, viz.: 

For either class of vhe old bonds, the var value and 
scermed iaterest at the rate of 7 per cent. to May Ist, 

will be ailowed in exchange for the Wabash 
Vetireed Company’s First Mors ~4r 5 
at vajue, ex-coupon, du 
e accrued interest to 4 paid in cash, when the 
exchange is made. 

Holders of these ‘maturing Mortgage Bonds, who dol 
not avail of the privilege now extended to them, wil 
be understoo’ as declining to make the excuange. 

Farther information may be obtained at the office 
of the Company, No. 19% Brosdway. 

By order of the Directors of the Wabash Railroad 
Co. 0. D. ASHLEY, President. 


New York, April 4*h, 1894. 
Improved Mis- 


h , 


ZO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


A. H. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


r cent. Bonds 





Kansas City 
Properties. 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because !t has: 
e Largest and ner ae Harbor on the Pacific 


Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land, 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 


The Finest Natural Town Site and Water mt. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
roduces a coke equal to Pennsylv: ania. tlron, Silver, 
ad, Gold and other ores. extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for +r aoe purposes. Valuable ii - 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Shrewd investors are now buying acres 
adjacent to the most prosperous cities. At 
Portland, Oregon, is the place to bay acres 
for from $50 up. The firm that bas thou- 
sands of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO. 


271 Alder Street, 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 


o NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely seeure, Inte: ay: 

70 able semi-annually by dra: ft 01 on = iow 
York. Personal attention given to af 

Address 


ee est references. 











TON, Faizkavea, Wes, 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKFRS No ®@ WALT. STREFPT N V 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
ears than in any %ther section of the United states. 
uluthhas made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and N@)W isthe best time you will ever 
see to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
< lis of tne Northwest. Write for reading matter 
information. 


"C. E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


TEXAS LOANS, AND, INVESTMENTS 


Fourt een = rs" hxperience. 


New York City: enredeues ~ Christian U' 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank o 

; Third National Bank. 

s: Lockwood National Bank; San 

froma National Bank. 

r hh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 

om. mpany wuimited, 

For me write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas, 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
$500,000 00 

















Capital - - - 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 

Total Assets - - 


307,235 96 
4,894,735 22 


The company offers its 544% Debentures 
Write for description. 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 


WH loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at @to?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb... TU. S.A, 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successorto 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO,, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Gilt-edged Jat Mortgage 1} loans & Real 

ate Investments, 
Write for particulars. 


DIVIDENDS. 


FIDELITY LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY, 1OWA. 


New York Office, 37 Wall St., March 27th, 1894. 
Coup ns ot the 6 per ce: t. deber tures of this com- 
pany, maturing April Ist, 1894, will be paid on and 
after April 2d, at the office of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, 37 Wall Street, ae York, 
. G. C..APP, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS, MEETINGS, ETC. 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS, 
OFFICE OF THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON 
CANAL COMPANY, 

NEw YORK, March 30th, 1894. 


HE AEMUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Compan 

will be held at. the office of the Company, 21 Cortlandt 

Street, New York City. on ‘Tuesday, the 8th day of 

May next, for the election of Managers and for other 





Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 


























WRITE TO 
ABOUT~ | THE COLORADO FINANOE 00: 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building’ 
COLORADO Denver, Colorado, 
F. Ww. pope Vice Pres., 
regard to new In 
SECURITIES | | looking na Nad those already meas. 








IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and = , The 


Polls will be opened at twelve o "clock noon, and re- 
main open for at least one hour. 

A proposition will be submitted tor an increase of 
the Capital Stock 'o thirty-five millions of dollars. 
the proceeds to be used in retiring the bends falling 
ue October ist, 1894, and any balance remaining over 

ba paid into the comvany . 2 a la 

ey attendance is reques' 

The transfer books will be Seeesil from the close of 
business, Saturday. Apr’l 28th, 1894, until the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, May %n 

order of the | Board of of Managers 
F. M. OLY. HANT, Secretary. 





highest references. a tor descriptive 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, - 


be Bldg., Chi 
poy ty ty wy lows Falis. fa. 





EVERETT, WASH. wisterssetect' 


“AUTCHINGs, GEEK 20, b.0. Box 





THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COM- 


Treasurer’s Office, Grape Centcal Station. 
ORK, Marcu 26th, 5 
HE proce Ry SFER BOOKS OF THIs COM- 
TORDAY. closed at TW RLVE o’clock aa oo 
SA DAY, ‘ae 3lst inst. (for the purposes 
pext annual meeting of the stockholders) and wilt 
on the mowing of FRIDAY, the 


1H day of May nee ATERMAN, Treasurer 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital = $600,000 





PRRs onactkscnibatinkdesc=cake $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mor e with the Union Trust 


Company of New York or the Security Com- 
ey Hartford, Conn., under Su 
anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Hxecutors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


$20,000 worth for sale by the 
67 Gold, Bonds, Fessr tennant Brox 
H. B. PALMER, 
Helena, Montana. 
DEALER IN 
STATE COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
High Grade Investments. 


Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 














SPOKANE, WASH. 
8% GOLD MORTGAGES 82 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
Wt LIAM M,. BYERS, 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her fature position as one 
of the G@RF®ATEST OF AMERICAN SEA 
COAST CITIES, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
the [nvestor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 
EVERETT, Washington. 


HESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
BR Mion., Capital, $1,0v0,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00. Collections promptiv made on all 
points of the Northwest, ard remitted for on day of 

yment. F,A.Chamberiain, President, H_ M. Knox, 
Vise President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President, 
Perry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. BF. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier 











WKITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


INVESTLENT 
BOND, | Teveup, tras RastepMase” 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capite! and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
: FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 
Wil TA a Wain, {Vice President 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 


A. L. COE. G. W. COBB. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
‘ 39 

ESTAT#S rents, pay taxes and look 

after asses<ments. 


LOANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


READING NOTICES. 


LUXURY IN TRAVEL. 

The Northwestern Line, embracing nearly 
8,000 miles of standard 1ailway, has long been 
knowa as qne of the most progressive railways 
inate West, aud it certainly merits this dis- 
tinction, as we can testity from an extended 
trip recently made over a major portion of its 
lines. One of the handsomest trains we have 
evér traveled in (and nobody could wish for 
finer service) is the “* Northwestern Limited,” 
leaving Chicago at 6:30 P M.dailyfor St. Paul 
Minyeapolis and Duluth. It is vestivuled 
throughout and jighted with gas, and has been 
justly described as the most complete and ele- 
gant train in the West, tbe Hon. T. B. Bryan, 
vice president of the World’s Fair Commissiun, 
referring to it_as “ the finest on wheels.” One 
has but to glance at the rich upholsteriug, 
tapestry, ornaments and carvings to confirm 
the fact that the highest degree of the car- 
builder's art has been ewployed in the c.nstruc- 
tion of the handsome equipwent of this North- 
western fiyer. The coaches, library cars, the 16- 
section palace sleeping cars and the compart- 
ment sleeping cars, each compartment being 
supplied wita hot and cold water and lavatory, 
certainly seem to preciude the possib.liiy of 
further improvement in making travel a :uxury. 
Supper is served in the elegant dining car, and 
the buifet-liorary car is well stocked with reaa- 
ing material, metropolitan dailies, magazines 
and leading pictorial pubiicatious for tne even- 
ing’s entertainment. The management of the 
Cuicago & Northwestern Raliway believes that 
perfect service is tne strongest possible adver- 
tisement tor securing passenger traffic ; and we 
are told by one of its o:ncials that its urain serv- 
ice aud accommodations are always carefully 
planned wich this end in view. ‘The results are 
so satisfactory that a person who once goes over 
the line generally selects it whenever and 








A. B. MEAD. 


managed. We rent, collect 











wherever he goes. 








THE INDEPJEN DIENT. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS. 
WHEN a business house has 


it is a firm welb worth nizing. 
Benedict Brothers, the well-known jewelers, is 
the one referred to. This firm occupy the Ben- 
edict Building, 171 Broadway, corner of Cort- 
landt Street, and make a specialty of diamond 
and watches. They also sell every variety o' 
nag oo. = jewelr ane Nag : 

ey sella very number of **The ne- 
dict” which is a perfect sleeve and collar but- 
ton combined. It is strong, durable and easil 
adjusted. People living at a distance ma 
assured that if they send any orders to 
Benedict Brothers such orders will be faithfully 
executed; in fact, Messrs. Benedict Brothers 
guarantee satisfaction. 


4 
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BICYCLES FOR THE PARK POLICE. 


THE advantage of bicycl: long ago admit- 
ted, grows apace. Philadelp ja authorities last 
season adopted the use of the wheel in 
Park Department, and elsewhere it is a matter 
of record that much time has been saved, and 
otherwise almost im ible results secured by 
using the wheel. ton intends, as usual, 
being at the front in all matters pertaining to 
expediting important business, and the k 
Commissioners of the city have voted to adopt 
the bicycle for the use of the park policemen. 
An order fora full equipment of the famous 
Columbias was pl with the Pope Manufac- 
turing Company last week.— Boston Post. 





their 





OF INTEREST TO TRAVELERS. 


THE Old Dominion Sieomity Company, with 
its well-known and popular line of steamers 
running from New York to Old Point Comfort, 
Norfolk, Richmond and other places in Vir- 
ginia, has placed upon the route between New 
York and Norfolk the new steamship ‘* James- 
tow:.,”’ which is the first of the two new vessels 
the Company has recently built. No finer steam- 
ers for the accommodation of passengers could 
be conceived than these ships. There are ac- 
commodations for one hundred first-class pas- 
sengers, and the cabin arrangements are such 
that those accustom: d to the large ocean steam- 
ers with all their comforts will find little or no 
difference on the ** Jamestown,” with the excep- 
tion of size. The staterooms are supplied with 
electric lights, call belis and running water; 
and in mauy of the rooms the upper berth folds 
up like those of a sleeping car, leaving the lower 
berth, which is large enough to accommouate 
two y ge wy entirely free. e ship is also sup- 
plied with the Universal electric fire alarm, 
v hich is connected with various parts of the 
ship where the cargo is stored; and in case of 
undue beat 1n any part of the ship arising from 
fire, it will be indicated in the engine ro.m and 
located. A'l the latest improvements for com- 
fort and juxury are to be found on the a. 
The saloon and cabin are wainscoted with solid 
mahoonny and handsomely upholstered in blue 
plush. e carpets are fine Wilton, and harmo- 
nize perfcctly with the otker fittings of the ship. 
It is the endeavor of the Company to have the 
cuisine as perfect as jole. and every luxury 
the market affords will be served to the passen- 
gers. As for the trip itself to any of the points 
where the Old Dominion line runs, it is one of 
the most.delightful of short sea trips. The 
* Jamestown” 1s commanded by Captain John 
G. Hulphers, who has been in the service of the 
Company for a great many years, to whom pas- 
sengers may always apply for information as to 
the historic points of interest in and about Old 
Point, Hampton and the mouth of James River, 
where so many historic events occurred during 
the tate Rebellion. 





Onz of the best remedies for coughs and colds 
is Madam Porter’s Balsam. It has been 
manufactured for fifty yooge oat a curious fact 
is that it has not been possible to —— upon 
t. It is prepared to-day from exactly the same 
formula that it was at first. 


atten 


SEWING MACHINES. 








pe: za! e 
ome and Columbia machines, with at- 
tachments, were awarded the medal premium 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Catongo. 
People wanting new machines should write for 
further information to the Oxford Manufactur- 
ing Company. 





April 12, 1894, 


EVERY INFLAMMATION, and all Pain 
ques by Pond’s Extract. Avoid crude frre 


+ 





AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRY. 


One of the very really important industries of 


hy Mesers. La 
Bat~heller & Company of 345 and M7 Broateo” 


po! tindustry 

ing to a variety of reasons, one of the chief 
being that it gives employment to a very la 

number of hands, ic = and young 

people. Messrs. cheller & Com- 


ce. 


he very large increase in their busi. 
ness they were obliged in 1892 to greatly enlarge 
their previous manutacturing capacity so that 
now they have one of the largest, finest and most 
complete manufacturing establishments in the 
country. The glove-fitting corsets manufactured 
by them have an excellent reputation and are of 
superior quality. 





nolo, 
Constable KS Co 
Dress Cottons. 


“Freres Koechlin’s ” 
PRINTED ORGANDIES. 


Plain and Fancy Batistes, 


JAPANESE CREPES, SILK MIXTURES, 
Printed Plumetis. 


“D. & J. Anderson’s ” 
SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 


Ohecks, Stripes, Solid Colors and Flouncings. 
Fancy Printed Dimities, 
White and Colored Piques. 


ZEPHYR ROBES, 


Lace Trimmed. 


Srroadovay 26) 19th at 


NEW YORK. 














DIED. 


SNyYDER.—At Roseville, N. J., Saturday, April” 
, Mrs. MARIA Dz FOUEST, wife of the late hen 
Henry snyder. in the 88th year of her age. Funerai 
rvices will be held at her home, 62 Roseville Ave, 
Newark, N. J.. ai P.M., Monday. Kindly omit 
flowers. Interment Amsterdam N. Y. 








Latest Arrival 
French Challie Novelties. 


Very select assortment of best qual- 
ity French Challies—all Novelties. 

Seaside Challies, strikingly new 
style, close damask figure, with plain 
band on edge for trimming. 

Two-tone Challie in Hopsack 
checks. Cream Challies with all over 
design and Daisy Cluster border. 

Bright Silk mixed Cheviots and dark 
blue English Serges, 50 cents per 
yard. Allin the Basement. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 


NEW YORK. 





POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 


WOOL-FILLED CHALLIES, 1 8 cts. 
(WORTH 30 CTS.) 

NAVY BLUE SHOWER ie 75 cts. 
46-in. unshrinkable............ (WORTH $1.25.) 


French designs..............+0+ 


STORM SERGE, NAVY BLUS, 55 cts. 
(WORTH 85.) 


(And hundreds of other splendid values.) 





LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Point Venetian, White, Ecru, and Butter, 


75 cts. 1,00 anp 1,25 yp. 
Superb grades, our own importation, 


2.00 To 4,50 PER YD. 
New Batiste Embroidered at popular prices— 


27-inch Swiss Flouncings, 1.00 prR yp. 





SCOTCH GINGHAM, 


EXTREMELY CHEAP, VALUE 25 CTS. 














OUR MOTTO IS, 





SILKS. 


BLACK MOIRE SATIN, 


BROCADED STRIPES, 
Imported to sell at 2.50 yd............05 


STOCKINGS. 


LADIES’ BLACK PLAITED SILK) ‘ 
GMOORINGG.:.....5.cieseeessesssosesi 550 cts. 


(REDUCED FROM % CTS.) 


COLORED LISLE THREAD AND COT- 
TON STOCKINGS... ...ccceseseseeees 25 cts. 


(REDUCED FROM 50 CTS.) 
CHILDREN’S BLACK COTTON ) 25 cts. 
STOCKINGS, povpts | d 
35 cts. 


(REDUCED FROM 40 AND 50 CTS.) 


CLOAK DEPT. 


COVERT CLOTH JACKETS, 
7.50, 1 2.50, 1 5. a4 
BLACK CHEVIOT JACKETS, 
1 ae o. 1 5,50. 


Many bargains in black Moire and Cloth Capes. 
Don’t forget that we send Dry Goods free all over 
the country, 4. ¢., the United States. 








Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Fresh Cuts in Fresh Spring Goods. 


“Best Quality at Lowest Price Possible.” 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


(Basement.) 


BACCARAT CRYSTAL FINGER) 2.95 
BOWLS, GREEK ENGRAVED.....{ 


Doz 
(REDUCED FROM 5.50.) 
FULL SIZE TABLE TUMBLERS— ) 5() cts. 
FLINT BLOWN.............ccsceeees t poz. 
(REDUCED FROM 8} CTS.) 
DOULTON PORCELAIN DINNER 13.50 
SETS, YALE SHAPE—NEW DEC- ° 
ORATRONB, « 6nsdsesecacsasieeccscess PER SET. 


(VALUE 25.00.) 


If you need a REFRIGERATOR, ours in qual- 
ity and price will suit you. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


Superb display, beginning Monday. Newest styles 
in newest fabrics. 


Storm Serge, Cheviot, Cotton Drills, Plain and 
Fancy Linens, Colored and White Linen Duck, Fig- 
ared Pique, Scotch Ginghams, etc. 

FURS STORED, insured against fire and 
moths. Alterations at lowest cost. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 

Samples and Prices gladly sent. 


Always Remember that our Guarantee Goes with ieee Article Sold. 
The Entire Block—Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 
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O’NEILL’S 
| 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFERING 


IN 


Ladies’ Spring Capes 
~ Jackets. 


Fine Cloth Shoulder Capes, elegantly trimmed with satin 
striped chiffon ribbons, rows of lace insertion and ribbon 


bows. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


Actual value, 7.98. 


3.98. 





Moire Silk Capes, combination trimming of jet, silk nets 
and ribbons, very effective shapes. Actual value, 13.75. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


6.98. 





Covert Cloth Jackets in reefer and tight fitting shapes, ex- 
treme sleeves, full back, correct shapes. Actual value, 7.75 


SPECIAL PRICE 3.98, 





AN ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 


Untrimmed Hats 


FOR 


Ladies, Misses 


and Children, 


in all the Latest Shapes, Braids and Colors 
At Lowest Prices. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 141m STRELT NEW YORK 
os 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








you weep |, AIVIPS we mae 


in cottage, hotel, store, shop, church, etc. 


Our latest,‘ THE MILLER,” 


is perfect. Every lamp warranted. See 
‘¢ The Miller»? before buying lamps. Our 
Assortment is complete. Buy Beauti- 
ful Lamps for wedding gifts. 
Manufactured and m4 oes LA es Ie 
Edward Miller & Oo,. Bark PL. & Barclay St..'N-Y. 
One Biock from Park Place and Barclay St. “LL” 
stations. (In Boston at63 Pearl St. Ask dealers for 
“ The Miller.”’) 


SPEOtMEN COPIES. 


would i lik oy “ ie “ - of mo 
e ve a men CO) 
paper entyeng can be accom Thadated by 
nting wa, cinomel seed, the uname and oe 

te which hs would like the paper sent. 











JSusurauce. 


THE ELEVATOR. 


THE Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
which is directly interested in the subject 
of elevators because it makes their inspec- 
tion a part of its business, has placed in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel a tablet commemorat- 
ing the fact that the first passenger ele- 
vator ever built was placed and operated 
in that building. This was done no lon- 
ger ago than 1859, and the elevator which 
was then erected was called the Tufts’ 
Vertical Screw Railway. As the pattern 
long ago went into disuse and this pioneer 
ove and the similar one in the Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia, were the only screw 
elevators ever built, few pereons, proba- 
bly, are aware that elevator cars were 
ever pushed up from below instead of 
being pulled up from above. In this 
pioneer pattern, a big screw extended 
vertically through the shaft, revolving in 
one direction for ascent of the car and in 
the other for its descent ; the car formed 
a nut fitted upon this shaft, and as the car 
was kept from revolving with the shaft 
the revolution of the latter, of course, 
forced the car up. Freight elevators had 
been in use for some years, but as the cars 
were suspended by a single rope, and that 





,of hemp (the day of wire ropes not 


having come), there were frequent falls 
by breakage of the rope, and the 
whole idea of “lifts” was in some dis- 
favor ashazardous. So Mr. Tufts set out 
to make this pioneer apparatus amply 
strong, and he succeeded, arousing great 
curiosity also and attracting crowds to see 
and try it. He followed this by the sim- 
ple and obvious device of using several 
hoist ropes; and there have been since 
added so many automatic safety stops 
and clutches, brakes, air cushions, and 
other safety devices that cars never fall, 
and accidents—which are very rare— 
occur only to the persons operating them, 
and then only by no fault in the appa- 
ratus. 

There were some attempts to use water 
as a propelling power, but unsuccess- 
fully ; the two most notable instances of 
this in New York were in The Evening 
Post building and in the Post Office, in 
each case the car being borne upon the 
end of the inmost and smallest of a series 
of tubes like a ‘‘spyglass,” the entire sys- 
tem of tubes rising for the length of one 
tube, then the next one pushing up for 


its length, then the next inner one push. - 


ing out, and soon successively. In both 
these the water frequently leaked out of 
or burst the pipes, causing dangerous 
accidents, especially in those in the Post 
Office ; they were also intolerably slow, 
as will be remembered especially by users 
of those in the Post building, and the 
method was abandoned. Nevertheless, 
such improvements have been made that 
steam has been generally displaced by hy- 
draulic power, which is found to be swift- 
er, more silent, and more economical ; 
electricity is also coming in, a convenient 
example of its use being under our obser- 
vation, one of the elevators in this build- 
ing being operated by water during the 
day and by electricity at night. The hand- 
some car, running too swiftly to really 
need seats, and therefore often omitting 
them, provided with electric lights, and 
darting almost like an arrow through an 
openwork shaft, with a telltale at every 
entrance to show its position, has only its 
essential idea in common with the old 
‘* vertical railway,” and few of its millions 
of users ever think of its process of evo- 
lution. 

’ The elevator has revolutionized the 
“down town” metropolitan building. 
Structures which were marvelous in their 
time, and are still serviceable, are ruth- 
leesly torn down, because a taller one will 
enable more income to be got off of the 
land.. Looking across the East River 
from Brooklyn, the contour of the sky 
line has changed wonderfully during the 
last ten years, ‘‘sky-scrapers ” breaking it 
now at intervals from the Bridge to the 
Battery. The result is certainly not pleas- 
ing to the eye, as may notably be observed 
on the two Broadway blocks from Murray 
to Chambers, the Shoe and Leather Bank 
building, at the latter corner, placed 
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as it is, suggesting a brick set up 
onend. The satisfaction given to every 
visitor by the marvelous Court of Honor 
at the World’s Fair was largely due to the 
fact that everythirg was in artistic pro- 
portion to everything else, the cornice 
hight being uniform: this proporiion is 
almost ridiculously absent in our cities, 
everybody building without regard to 
apybody’s else work, and yet—as was long 
ago remarked by a visitor—New York 
will doubtless be a fine city when it is 
finished. 

The elevator is doing all this, displacing 
buildings of four and five stories by oth- 
ers with from ten totwenty. Doubtless - 
such hight could not be attained except 
for the help «f the Chicago style of con- 
struction, a steel skeleton covered by an 
outer veneer, and thus avoiding the loss of 
space consequent upon the enormous thick- 
ness of the masonry walls which would 
otherwise be required ; but the elevator 
led to this later construction, With the 
tall office building has come a line of ex- 
travagancies and luxuries in frescoes, til- 
ing, marbles, plumbing, plate glass, and 
so on, which set the economist and mor- 
alist to pondering and the socialist to 
raving. 

The far-reaching elevator carries -its in- 
fluences further; the tall building in- 
volves sanitary and insurance considera- 
tions, pot to mention those vague ones 
called seismic, thought of only after such 
an experience as Charleston had in 1884. 
At a meeting of the Architectural League 
only a few days ago, the subject of dis- 
cussion was the desirability of restrictirg 
the hight by statute. Mr. George B. Post. 
architect of many well-known buildings 
here and of the unparalleled Manufac- 
tures Building at the Fair, argued that 
this is a serious evil, and should be placed 
under control; there is no limit, he said, 
to the hight of buildings, one of forty or 
fifty stories being simply an engineering 
problem ; a street lined with tall buildings 
is like the bottom of a cafion, shut from 
sunlight, damp and unwholesome. He 
favored acticn before such buildings be- 
come a positive nuisance. Mr, D. H. 
Burnham, Chief of Construction at the 
Fair, was less radical. He thought that 
as the elevator speed necessary to reach 
the top quickly increases, there would be 
increasing objection to riding so far ; that 
the problem of ‘‘ wind bracing” would be- 
come increasingly costly, and that the 
matter would tend to regulate it- 
self; darkness and dampness in the 
street he thought could be remedied arti- 
ficially, and he added that there is already 
aten-story limit in Chicago, apparently 
not observing that this statement itself 
makes against his argument for non-in- 
terference. Mr. Adler, of Chicago, archi- 
tect of the Transportation Building, 
agreed with Mr. Burnham in being opposed 
to restrictive legislation generally, but he 
would have tbe hight limited to three 
times the width of the street, 

A committee was appointed to report 
on the subject at a future meeting. Evi- 
dently the ‘‘ vertical railway,” like the 
railway on the surface and that above the 
surface, brings with it its own social and 
economic problems, 


ip 


SUICIDE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE sensational death of A. K. Florida, 
of St. Louis, last summer, says the West- 
ern Insurance Review, of that city, drew 
attention to the clause in the Missouri 
Insurance laws making the fact of suicide 
no defense upon insurance policies. The 
death of this man was an unmistakable 
case of suicide, and was so certified by the 
inquest. In this cave, us well as in a 
more recent one where suicide was strong- 
ly suspected but was not so easily estab- 
lished by the circumstances, there was, as 
explanatory and suggesting facts, the 
existence of very heavy and complicated 
financiat embarrassment, coupled with a 
large amount of insurance very recently 
taken. 

It is generally assumed that suicide 
proves insanity, because no sane person 
does or possibly can commit suicide. This 








‘could hardly have been the belief in the 


harsher centuries when the body of the 
self-slain was buried at four cross roads 
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with a stake driven through it ; and, ex- 
pressed in other terms, the assumption is 
that a thing is so because of another thing 
which is assumed to be so, this being 
what in logic 1s calied a begging of the 
question, a taking for granted the very 
thing which is to be proved. What in- 
sanity is, at least upon its minimum or 
approach side, has not yet been rigorous- 
ly defined, and perhaps never will be. 
The raving bedlamite who sets fire to the 
asylum and laughs gleefully to see the 
flames roll toward him may know how 
to start a fire with matches, but he cannot 
be supposed to realize the consequences ; 
on the other hand, Guiteau and Prender- 
gast and Norcross and all the family of 
‘*crinks” must be aujudged sane enough 
to know the pbysical consequences of 
their acts, and that such acts are forbid- 
den by Jaw. There are persons who 
would go to the stake rather than abjure 
a principle, and there are others_who 
would choose the finger of universal scorn 
if they could thereby exist a littie longer. 
Neither of these can be counted insane— 
i. e., incapable of joining, and weighing, 
act and consequence—and between these 
extremes are others to whom life seems 
to be something neither to be desired nor 
regretted. Some murderers have gone to 
the scaffold with apparently no objection 
to being hanged except that it is disagree- 
able. Many men, doubiless, sincerely 
disbelieve in the existence of a future 
state; and many others are so stolid and 
unthinking that whether there is one or 
not is something they do not concern 
themselves to inquire. Perhaps some 
hold that the power to end one’s life im- 
plies the right to do it, illogical as that is. 
To others, there is a way of escape when 
life seems no longer worth living, as 
in the last observations of one who 
said he knew how to break his engage- 
ment with Mr. Want and Miss Misery. 
The journal we have quoted affirms that 
the worst thing about the suicide clause 
in the Missouri Jaws is that ‘‘ its practical 
application is limited to the class of citi- 
zens who are most valuable to the State”; 
we suppose this means that men who in- 
sure their lives are the most valuable, and 
it must be admitted that such men, not 
stolid enough to be devoid of imagination, 
may come to believe themselves worth 
more to their families dead than alive, 
and so feel impelled to make a sacrifice of 
life. Atleast. men have followed insur- 
ance by suicide with such precision that 


they must have intended the latter when - 


taking the former, and it is not reasona- 
ble to say. that a man whom nobody sus- 
pected of being unsound must have been 
so because he committed a certain act, 
especially when the intent to commit that 
act had clearly long been in his mind. 
The Review argues, not unfairly, that 
the Missouri legislative code ought to be 
consistent; it ought to enact that arson 
committed upon the percon’s own 
property shall not be a defense in a suit to 
collect insurance money, or else drop its 
suicide clause; for a State which would 
shrink ,out of regard for public policy,from 
requiring insurance companies to pay peo- 
ple for burning their property ought not to 
require other insurance Compa: ies to pay 
people fcr destroying their own lives, 
Neither suicide nor the attempt at suicide 
is a felony, or even a misdemeanor, by 
Missouri law. ‘The statutes of the State 
do not even define suicide, altho they de- 
fine myrder, arson and manslaughter; 
but one section declares that ‘‘ every per- 
son deliberately assisting another in the 
commission of self-murder shall be guilty 
of manslaughter in the first degree.” It 
seems that to assist another to kill him- 
self is a crime too unlikely to make its 
prohibition worth while ; and yet the law 
of Missouri .has committed the amazing 
inconsistency of thus attaching a penalty 
to as-isting an act which, in the principal, 
is not made punishable or even defined— 
thatis, it is madea felony tohelp a person 
do something which is not a felony. 
Suicide is considered the result of in- 
sanity, and insanity the result of disease. 
This proposition, about in these words, is 
the explanation, given at the time and 
since, of the action of the New York Life 
in putting into all its policies a definite 
abandonment of the suicide defense, It is 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


indisputable that real insanity is a 


hazard to which every person is ex- 
posed, insured or uninsured; it is 
true that such insanity may take 


on the suicidal impulse, and that the de- 
sire of insurance protection against such 
a death is perfectly legitimate. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that the 
incontestability and the immediate pay- 
ment which are the advertising fad of the 
times are the most direct offer to all who 
would, if they could, defraud life insur- 
ance companies; nor is it possible to reas- 
sure applicants about the suicide danger 
by inserting a suicide clause in the con- 
tract without offering a temptation as 
well. How the difficulty might be met 
we do not undertake to say. One device 
has been to only pay back the premiums 
in suicide cases, Another might be to 
make the insurance valid, in such cases, 
only after say three years from the date 
of taking out. Perbaps another might be 
to make the suicide clause valid—that is, 
to make the suicide not a good defense— 
only in cases where the deceased has given 
good reason to doubt his sanity before ani 
otherwise than his final act. But all at- 
tempts to make suicide void policies, abso- 
lutely or conditionally, are opposed by the 
fact that suicide is not always provable, 
and that the person who deliberately plans 
itcan easily choose means and circum- 
stances which leave the question of design 
or of accident open. the only fully 
clear conclusion is that ‘‘ incontestability” 
has been carried quite too far. 
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THAT OLD STORY AGAIN. 


THE familiar bogy, the fire insurance 
octopus, reappeared in The New York 
Times, a few days ago, in a space-writer’s 
story, over a column in length, headed 
‘*Vor Fire Insurance Trust,” ‘‘ Business 
Men Threatened with Vast Injury.” The 
New York Board of Underwriters, the 
story begins, is charged with having 
**started a fight for the establishment of 
one of the greatest trustseever formed in 
this country.” The readers of this jour- 
nal must be presumed to possess at least 
a fair degree-of intelligence, and they 
cannot have read so carelessly or have 
forgotten so completely all which has 
been said in this column during the past 
dozen years as to make it needful for us 
to argue seriously that a trust in fire un- 
derwriting is no more possible than a trust 
among the newsboys. Granted that, as 
Charles Francis Adams said of railroads, 
where combination is possible competi- 
tion is impossible ; the converse must be 
true, that where combination is impos- 
sible competition is possihle. Combi- 
nations upon rates have been tried over 
and over by the fire underwriters, and 
ought to have succeeded, but they have 
failed. The field is open to all on equal 
terms, and any-small number of men can 
form a new company if they can raise the 
requisite capital. There is not in under- 
writing a solitary feature of monopoly, 
and all talk of monopoly and trust is mere 
vaporing, as is all talk about enormous 
rates and profits in face of the fact that 
surpluses decline and capital refuses to 
enter the field, the places of retiring com- 
panies not even being made good by new. 

The Times story comes from the Lloyds, 
and is cre lited tothem. The manager of 
the Guaranty and Accident is represented 
as saving that Superintendent Pierce can- 
not realize what he is doing when he 
seeks—as he is now reported to be seek- 
ing—the repeal of the tricky clause in the 
statute which gave the Lloyds their ex- 
emption from accountability to the insur- 
ance laws; this manager also lets out the 
truth when he says that **no Lloyds can 
exist if the measure is passed,” which is 
admitting that these nebulous concerns, 
loudly boasting themselves as *‘ grand ag- 
mw isl of capital and claiming to 

urnish good insurance at popular prices, 

cannot live if their.own special monopoly 
of exemption from responsibility to the 
laws is taken away. Another Lloyds 
manager cites, as evidence of exorbitant 
rates, a large advance on two apartment 
houses which may have been formerly 
rated absurdly low and _ perhaps are 
now re-rated somewhat too high; he re- 
peats the common newspaper rant about 
extravagant expenses and co-insurance, 
and, of course, makes a Lloyds statement 
of the safety and strength of these urgan- 
izations which confess their inability to 
exist in a fair field without favor. 

But Mr. Elijah R. Kennedy followed 
this story in the Times by a card in the 
same journal, written in his official capac- 
ity as President of the New York Board, 
and pronouncing every statement made 
concerning that Board untrue, The 





Board, he says, “has not made rates low, 
it has not made rates high, it has not 
made rates at all.” It was not, as as- 
serted, started to take advantage of recent 
insurance laws, but was incorporated in 
1867 ; we might add to this that the con- 
tention of the Lloyds in the Times" article 
that the present insurance law was 
framed to prevent formation of new com- 
panies and this is conclusively shown by 
the fact that in ten years only one has 
been formed is of a piece with the rest of 
it. 

Mr. Kennedy also says that the Board 
has had nothing to do with the pending 
bill which makes the Lloyds flutter. In 
this card of his, we suppose he speaks as 
an insurance man and the head of the 
Board. 


> 





As one goes, in London, from Black- 
friar’s Bridge toward Ludgate Circus, 
he passe3 the office and sign of the Royal 
Liver Insurance Company, and nat- 
urally wonders—recalling the old jest- 
ing answer to the question whether life is 


worth living, that it depends entirely 
upon the liver—whether it can really be 
possible that a company has been formed 
to insure royal livers. But the fact is that 
this companv has no relation to organs in 
the bodies of the royal family, ard the 
liver is not a liver atall as ordinarily un- 
derstood. The liver is the name of a 
fabled bird of the cormorant species 
which was once imagined to frequent the 
morasses and pools around the city of 
Liverpool, and by joining together the 
name of the bird and the pool in which it 
was supposed to wade the nameof the fa- 
mous seaport was formed. The borough 
seal, about 1220, shows a wading bird with 
a sprig in its beak, and the arms of Liver- 
pool,at present,show thesame. The house- 
plate of the Liverpool, London and Globe 
Insurance Company shows this figure in 
relief, with the dragon wing which is the 
crest of the shield of the city of London. 





INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It is scarcely necessary that we should 
call particular attention to the thirty- 
fourth annual statement of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society which appears in 
our columns this week, as a large number 
of our readers have undoubtedly been look- 
ing for its appearance owing to the fact 
that they are interested as policy holders, 
and another large part of our readers will 
welcome it from their general interest in 
life insurance. 

The Company received, during the year, 
$42,022,605.55 from all sources, and paid 
policy holders $17,650,315.43. The new in- 
surance, written in 1893 by the Equitable, 
amounted to $205,280,227, leaving insurance 
outstanding December 3lst, $932,532 577. 
The total assets of the Company are $169, 
056,396 90, and its surpius upon a four per 
cent. basis is $32,366,750.33. 

Such figures as we have given above are 
by no means dry reading, but convey, in 
the only way possible, a just estimate of the 
tremendous size and great strength of this 
life insurance society. The Company have 
mae a large increase in their business dur- 
ing the past year, the amount of its out- 
Stauding insurance, as one item, being 
$32,000,000 larger than a yearago. When 
it is considered that the total outstanding 
insurance of the Equitable is nearly iden- 
tical wlth the present debt of the United 
States Government, and when it is further 
considered that an equal distribution of 
this sum among the inhabitants of the 
United States world vive each man, woman 
and child about $14, some littie conception 
of the importance of the distribution of so 
vast a sum of money among the policy 
holders can be gained. 

The Board of Directors of its Equitable 
comprise some of the ablest financiers and 
business men in this country. Henry B. 
Hyde is President, and James W. Alexander 
is Vice President. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 





JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


of the United States, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1898. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate, includ- 
ing the Equitable 
Buildings and pur- 
chases under fore- 
closure of mort- 
RR Oe FES 
United States Stocks, 
State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and other 
investments........ 
Loans secured y 
Bonds and Stccks 
(Market value 
$Y,449.241)......... 
Real Estate outside 
the State of New 
York, including 
purchases under 
foreciosure........ 
Cash in Bank and in 
transit (since re- 
ceived and invested) 
Interest and Rents 
due and accrved, 
Deferred Premiums 
and other Securi- 
1G; fonceeds Jhsss 


Total Assets De- 
cember 31, 1893, $169,056,396 90 


We hereby certify, that after a personal 
examination of the securities and ac- 
counts described in the foregoing state- 
ment, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 


. Thomas D Jordan, Comptroller. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all ex- 
isting Policies 

(4% Standaro), and 
all other liabilities. . 
Total Undivided 
Surplus (4¢ Stand- 
arc), including Spe- 
cial Reserve of 
$2,500,000 towards 
estaclishment of a 


$22,808,916 74 


28,928,724 53 


89,258,593 42 


6,934,463 33 


14,396,857 64 


5,294,463 13 


6.439,378 11 





$136,689,646 57 


32.366.750 33 
$169,056,396 90 
We certify to the correctness of the 
above calculation of the reserve and sur- 
plus. From this surplus the usual divi- 
dends will be made. 
Geo. W. Phillips, } 
J.G. Van Cise, } 


INCOME. 
Premiums. ... ..<s. 
Interest, Rents, etc.. 


Actuaries. 


$35,537,369 59 
6.485.285 96 


$42,022,605 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and 
Matured Endow- 
NE Se ce oh akan 

Dividends, Surrender 
der Values, Annui- 
tiesaud Discvun'ed 
Endowments... .. 


Total Paid Policy. 
Holders..... 


Comuissions, Adver- 
tising, Postage and 








$10,761,402 80 


6.888,912 63 


$17,650,315 43 


Exchange.......... 4 615,745 29 
General Ex penses, 

State, County and 

City ‘Laxes........ : 8,089,438 08 


$25,355,498 80 





New Assurance 
written in 1893... 
Total Outstanding 
Assurance. .... 


$205,280,227 00 
932,532,577 00 


HENRY B. HYDE. President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d V. P. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 3d V. P. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
S. D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 

GEO. T. WILSON, Asst. Sec’y. 
F. H. BALLARD, Supt. Agencies. 
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THE 
FIDELITY AND SasuTY co. 


Casualty Insurance "Specialties, 


BONDS OF sURETYSHIP 


PERSONAL ee". 
EF PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
Losses PAN: 1 608,992.53, A T/ON, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
weliadaiahin. 


















ANS... cc0re 
gcutius over all Liabilities: . 


shaus.t® 


THOMAS H. MONTCOM 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
a +82 62 $ 

REN LEAU Tt enebeneeetetatee’ s BETA. Dt 
$1-660-655 zg 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate um. 
Annual Cash distribu tions are paid upon all pol- 


cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an paid-up ineurence values to = the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Sta 

Pamphlets, ra and hem a for _— = sent on 
application to the rere eget 


BEN, Fi Ue deiee 





fh Viee-Pres 


ae Aant. Sec. 
1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 











OFFICERS : 
EORGE H. BURFORKRD........... President. 
. ho FRALEIGH etary. 
yy WHKELWRIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T NDEN.. seveevseeeMetuary 
th te O, PREEOE ciescscccciscvesesccosccsscs Cashier. 
JOHN NN... 220006 Medical Director: 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
EORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOUN g. TUCKER... Builder 
). H. PE ERKINS, Je. 


POeeeerer Teri rrer rr rrrrrrry . 


paler plans of aders’ Nat. Bank. 

The two mmost po lans of at E INS Ue pe tad 

are the CON NTINO. RBLE TERM POLICY,which 

to the insured the greatest possible amount o ine 

demnity in the cal of i: at the lowest ‘ible 
resent cash ou the GUARANTEED IN- 
JOME POLICY.wh ch embracen every valuable fea- 


ture of investment ins' ay and which in -~ na pes 


of adversity overtakiug the insured ma: 
COLLATERAL SECU ity FOR A AN, t to the 
extent of the full legal reserve value toarect. n ac- 


consignee with the terms and conditions of these 
ic 


GOOD AGENTS, ely: 
pany. are invited to address t 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from dr woanict made J panne 1st, 1894, 
Ga Jash Capi 


to represent the Com- 
e President, at Home 
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SAFETY FUND POLI ) POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J, TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


Boliey-wolders’ Surp *: 33 3 





C.H. DI 
Court and Bo otrests Brooke, Nek = 
sae D, Gene soon. Western 
GEO. E. 
Ret = E. Run Ascimsant to General eens 
parse General Manager Pacific Coast De- 
F. Cc. 
Pine Ly niin 20 General Manager 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHARD A. 


OF NEW YORK 
McCURDY, Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Received for Premiums, 
From all other sources, 


To Policy-holders, 
For all other accounts, ... 


eee eee eee eee 


eee 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 
Real Estate, .. 


eee eee eee eee 


. Surplus, _... 


Cash in Banks and Trust Compaaicn, ... pee 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


Income. 


$33,594,337 98 
8,358,807 70 





Disbursements, 


$20,885,472 40 
9,484,567 47 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 


$41,953,145 68 


$30,370,039 87 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,300 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 





ere ee eee 


$186,707,680 14 


168,755,071 23 








Notrr—lInsurance 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 


Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 





$17,952,608 91 


i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Rosert OLYPHANT 
Georce F. BAKER 
Dup.ey O.cotr 
FrEDERIC CROMWELL 
uLIEN T. Davigs 
OBERT SEWELL 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cuar.es R. HENDERSON 
GrorcE Buiss 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy 
ames C, HoLpEN 
ERMANN C, Von Post 

ALEXANDER H., Rice 

Lewis May 

OtiveR HARRIMAN 

Henry W, Smitu 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 

EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Rurus W. PeckHamM 
. Hopart Herrick 
m. P, Dixon 
Rosert A. GRANNISS 
Henry H. Rocers 
No. W. AUCHINCLOsS 
HEODORE MorForD 
Wituiam Bascock 


Aucustus D, JurtuiarD 
Cuar.es E, MILLer 
Wa ter R. GILLETTE 
Le E. GRanniss 

. WALTER WEBB 
Gerorce G. Haven 
Appian IseEin, Jr. 
GeorceE S, Bowpoin 


$708,692,552 40 . 


merely written is discdrded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


Mepicat Directors 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


Stuyvesant Fisu \ 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistart Secretary 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JAMES TIMPSON, ad Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 
LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 
CHARLES B, PERRY, ad Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


w 
GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 





1894. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


Head Office, 95 Pearl 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 


Net Surplus, - 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1894, 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


1894. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


St., Hartford, Conn- 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY 1st, 1894. 


a $1,000,000 00 


Fu eserved to meet all "Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, - - - _, 94542, 127 59 1,937,841 91 
Unsettled “Teeses and other ‘claims, - - 395 557 14 32 


306,614 07 
$3,244,455 98 





THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and En¢cowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894. 
ASSETS............c00e0ees00:s00++-88,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES..................-. 7.826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MutTvat LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 





INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 





NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 


bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
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1851 1894. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1894. 


ASSETS. 





Loans on First Mortgages of Reai 
Wd. anced wagastaches $5,497,146 83 

Premium Notes and Loans on 
Policies in ae. 726,798 08 
Loans on Collate: 7,500 25 

Cc at ann of Real ‘estate owned 
F CRO COMPART. 200000: ccceseces 989,853 49 

City and Municipal and Railroad : 

Bonds and stocks............... 2,089,090 49 
I wecvarscuideanecisccas 164,543 00 
Cash in OMice........ ...ccccccccees 307 70 
Cash Deposited in Banks......... 306,329 46 
Add: $9.781.569 30 


Market Value of Stocks 
and Bonds over cost.. 


$42,888 51 
ee accrued and 


eiaitsenbodeaedécees 137,067 64 
Premtams in course of 
collection .......... +. 123,220 71° 
erred Semiannual 
and Quarterly Pre- 
Peivaaccacnasads ave 79,110 30 382,287 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1894, $10,163,856 46 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies 
In force at 4 per 


cent. interest (Ct. 
a Y. stand- 
Win<ceweneuae casee $9,011,846 00 

Claims by death out- 

standing............ 98,958 00 
a my paid in ° 

Ee EET 10,077 00 
ae oo ‘outstand- 

ing and & cenpeecn 

Premiums ......... 40,466 20 


Special Policy and 
Investment Re- 
446,241 45 9,607,588 65 


$556,267 S1 





Surplus at 4 per cent..,... 


189i. i892. 1893. 
Policies issued............ 2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance written....... $5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,060 
New Premiumsreceived. 131,689 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiumsreceived 763,080 925,735 1,027,092 
Paid policy holders...... 966,213 1,079,587 1,093,421 
Polivies in force. ........ 18,368 19,788 21,420 
Insurance in force........27, 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,523 


This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED 
ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLI- 
CY HOLDERS and SURRENDERED 
POLICIES, more than $34,000,000 OO. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELC®, Actuary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 





The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $3,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist ’ 








I ET aicesasiesdde: sch rveldescenana _1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ................ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893............... -+_3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

IR, ses endessscccccdsvnseeves $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States-and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,908,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GUUMINGOE GB esi lose ccecesccccccscccccseses 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 2% 
CN I ccnneivcvewecigacesings saccesccsssace 205,600 46 


ic cpcntitaninttadécscatcovscesnet $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outsianding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on willcease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD TONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. 
SAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS. WALDRON P. BROWN 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, " ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
‘HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E WLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRIS’N bE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETYS FRAZAR, 
C, A. HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLE' GEO QUIN D. 
CHARLES P DP BURDETT, PauLL. HEBAUD 
N. DENTON SMITH 





J. D. JONES, "President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President. 
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Old and Young. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


BY P. MCARTHUR. 





IF men were happy in the days of gold 
Why should we weary and complain to- 
day ? 
Has Nature failed, or feeble grown, or old ? 
Look forth upon the teeming fields and 
say : 


Has Ruin reaped the harvest of the sky ? 
Or have the mountains stooped their 
royal brows ? 
Have warring winds forgot their battle 
cry? 
Has Ocean ceased his lion soul to rouse ? 


Has melody forsworn the summer day ? 
Has Love forgotten to be cruel, kind ? 
Have Time’s enchantments faded all 
away ? 


Or is it thy poor, groping soul is blind? ~ 


Look forth! No longer weep with-doubt 
and fear, 
Behold! the golden age is ever here. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


- 


THE FICTITIOUS HORRIGAN. 








BY FRANCIS DANA. 





‘““Now Peter,” said my sister Helen, 
‘**as the dinner is in honor of your return, 
and as Hugh’s rheumatism will not allow 
him to leave the house (or at all events I 
won't), and as I really couldn’t think of 
trusting the new butler, I must ask you 
to do my errand.” 

This was an unkind speech. 

In the first place my name was not 
‘¢ Peter”; and the fact that my sister called 
me so on account of my undoubted re- 
semblance to a worthy but not altogether 
ornamental sexton cf our native town 
(whose name it was) failed to console me 
for the inaccuracy. 

Secondly, the dinner was not in my 
honor. I had arrived, without warning, 
at the house of my brother-in-law, the 
said Hugh, to pay a long visit. It hap- 
pened that my coming was upon the eve 
of an elaborate dinner of Helen’s ; and be- 
cause Icame unheralded, and because I 
am accounted a notable bore at dinners 
and like functions, my sister was pleased 
to be vexed. She therefore alluded tothe 
feast as in honor of me simply by way of 
gentle reminder that I was a totally unex- 
pected guest, however welcome I might 
be. 

Finally, considering that I, her one 
brother, had come to her sopping wet, out 
of a drenching rain, aftera year’s absence, 
and had put on dry things, and was just 
beginning to feel deliciously at home, 
with a comfortable warmth chasing away 
the chill, itseemed inhospitable in Helen to 
send me back into the storm on an errand 
merely because the butler could not be 
trusted. Why should J be made to suffer 
for the faults of the butler? 

I intimated the doubt; but my sister 
only said that perfection entailed respon- 
sibilities, and gave me minute directions 
concerning what I must do. 

It seemed that Helen had much valua- 
ble plate of which she was proud, and 
which she kept for fear of burglars in the 
treasure vaults of a bank in town, produc- 
ing it only on high occasions. I was togo 
to the bank and bring home the treasure 
in a yajise, kept for the purpose. Hugh 
and I, who wanted to chat together by 
the wood fire in his cosy little den, tried 
our best to persuade her that I need not 
go. Z 
‘‘Helen,” said I, with feeling, ‘‘ what 
need of your silver to-morrow? If itwere 
anybody but you I could see the necessity. 
But with such good cheer and pleasant 
conversation as you are sure to provide— 
and in the presence of so charming a 
hostess—Helen dear! what guest weuld 
know or care whether the forks were 
solid, or plated, or pewter; the saltcellars 
tin, or gold, or earthenware?” 

‘** Dear boy,” said Helen, ‘* it will be very 
kind of you togo. You don’t mind, do 
you? And you will mind, won’t you ?” 

In both senses of the word I minded. I 
did not care to be seen on the street in 
Hugh’s dry clothes, which I had on; for 
they were ton large in places, and too 
small in otheis, and made—as I had heard 
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one of the domestics observe to another— 
‘*a monkey av me.” 

But on the other, my sister had spoken 
in a certain tone of unusual sweetness, 
which, from experience, I knew to mean 
*- You needn’t do as I say unless you wish 
to, Peter; but if you don’t you'll wish— 
oh! you'll wish you had !” 

Not being proof against this sinister 
graciousness, and knowing well that 
Hugh’s protection was hardly adequate, I 
went. The journey to the bank was un- 
eventful, There I presented my certifi- 
cate and, being known, had no trouble in 
securing the silver. It was a heavy bur- 
den for a man of my comfortable habits ; 
and I had hoped that the bank would not 
recognize me, and would refuse to let me 
have it. This last hope being gone, I 
stood sadly at the corner, waiting for a 
street car. 

It is often said that the possession, even 
without the ownership, of a superfluity of 
worldly goods, is more likely to prove a 
source of sorrow than of joy. During 
the next few hours the fact became ter- 
ribly apparent to me. 

While I waited there stood, not far off, 
a thin man, who had the appearance of 
having been stout, in earnest conversa- 
tion with a police officer. I thought I saw 
the other man point his finger at me, and 
from sundry glances toward me it seemed 
that I was the unworthy subject of much 
discourse between them. 

Habited as I was in conspicuously ill- 
fitting garments of a loud pattern, I at- 
tributed this notice to my personal ap- 
pearance, and could not refrain from 
blushing like a country lass whose homely 
attire has provoked the comment of rude 
villagers. 

I boarded my car with a sense of relief, 
and was ill-advised enough to suppose 
that (unless my sister sould be dissatisfied 
with the way in which my mission had 
been performed) the worst of the day was 
over, ; 

Looking about as I entered the car, I 
saw that the policeman was hurrying after 
it, and, as he jumped upon the rear plat- 
form, he stooped and lo-ked in at me. 

** Perhaps,” thought I, ‘‘ these clothes 
have brought suspicion on me as well as 
ridicule. No wonder. They look stolen.” 

And while a philanthropic and commu- 
nicative little old lady, who, it appeared, 
was largely interested in various good 
works, maintained a conversation with my 
right ear concerning the many excellent 
qualities of the human race, particularly 
in its worst forms, and the means of de- 
veloping the same, I fell a-thinking what 
a delightful joke it would be upon Helen 
if I. should be arrested and the plate de- 
tained pending an examination. This 
agreeable reverie was broken by a touch 
on my arm. The joke had vanished ; but 
there stood the policeman. 

‘“*T want yer!” said he, in a voice dis- 
tinct to every person in the car. ‘‘ Come 
along.” : 

The communicative lady, who had just 
been expatiating sweetly on the latent vir- 
tues to be found in all criminals, on the 
many excuses to be made for that unap- 
preciated class, and the evil effect, on 
their impressible natures, of prison sur- 
roundings and the brutalizing treatment 
accorded by law, dropped the subject and 
her umbrella, and edging away from me 
piped up an entreaty to my captor to 
‘hold the creature fast and on no account 
allow him to escape !” 

‘* Niver fear, mum! It’s me jooty an’ 
me plisure!” he answered, respectfully. 
** Now thin !” 

“‘You’re mistaken,” said I, smiling 
palely, and doubtless with guilt depicted 
in every line of my face. 

(It happened, as I afterward learned, 
that he was not mistaken in the least; 
but I was ‘destined to suffer many hard 
things and much perplexity before the 
events of the next day made the fact ap- 
parent.) 

His next action confirmed me in my 
opinion of his error, but to the other pas- 
sengers made it equally evident that he 
was right. He snatched my valise, and, 
in spite of resistance, wrenched it open. 

“IT knowed it,” said he, and held up 
Helen’s silver to the profane eyes of the 
common herd, who tumbled over each 


other, stood on the seats, and craned their 
necks in their eagerness to look at me and 
my booty. 

**Took in de act! 
ye !” 

** I will not resist a police officer,” said 
I. The remark, which our relative stat- 
ure rendered absurd, amused the audi- 
ence. “‘But I warn you that you are 
making yourself liable to answer for an 
unlawful arrest, and I shall spare no pains 
to cause you to suffer for it if you per- 
sist.” 

The policeman smiled calmly, as one 
who does his duty without fear; the pas- 
sengers tittered and chuckled. 

As Hugh lived out of town, my way to 
his house lay through a slum on the out- 
skirts of the city. At thisrepulsive place, 
which had the reputation of contributing 
largely to the work of the criminal courts, 
my guardian, with a heavy paw on my 
collar, pushed me before him from the 
car. 

We alighted in a puddle, of whose cool- 
ing waters he took care that I should have 
my share, and walked on togetber in 
the amity of the lion and the lamb (of 
to-day) down a horrid street, whose door- 
ways and alleys yielded a swarm of mud- 
dy, sagged children, that came running 
about us uttering discordant crieg and re- 
marks personal and highly distasteful to 
myself. 

Presently there appeared standing, 
ruminant, lost in thought, upon a corner, 
another policeman. At sight of him my 
captor entered upon a course of action 
that I could not then account for. Call- 
ing out to the other as if for help, he sud- 
denly began to choke me, and, seizing me 
with one arm about the waist, swayed 
back and forth as if struggling hard to 
hold me; nor did I escape a few bruises. 
I could not but feel a certain resentment 
at this treatment, not knowing at the 
time what an excellent reason my captor 
had for it, so I made a desperate resist- 
ance. The other officer came running to 
assist in subduing so untameable a spirit. 

‘*Got a pair er bracelets wid yer?” my 
guardian inquired, breathlessly. 

The newcomer, who was a piece of 
‘imported English goods,” heavy, stolid 
and bovine in bulk and action, slowly 
drew handcuffs from his pocket and ad- 
justed them to my wrists. 

** Wot’s ’e been hat?” he asked. 

To my further surprise my captor said 
nothing of the arrest in the car, but 
charged me with assaulting and bat- 
tering him in the discharge of his duty 
(adding much novel and instructive detail 
as to my having ‘‘sprung at him and 
hammered him an’ th’ hid fit to bate out 
th’ harrt av him), alleging that it would 
have gone hard with him if officer number 
two had not seen the assault and come up 
with timely assistance, opining that I was 
‘‘ayther mad or disprit,” alluding to me 
as a ‘‘maraudin’, scalpin’ ruffin,” and 
concluding that hisown name was Horri- 
gan, and that he was on his way to 
his duty at Station Five. 

It was concluded that as the second 
officer had seen the affray, and as it took 
place on his beat, he should take me to 
his own station and there enter the com- 
plaint against me, which Horrigan would 
corroborate next morning in court. 
Wherewith I was taken to the station, 
while Horrigan went his way with Helen’s 
silver safely tucked under his arm. 

Meanwhile, I had tried my best to tell 
my side of the story—how I had been 
wrongfully arrested and forced, as_ it 
seemed to me, into resistance. But no 
attention was paid to my protestations, 
except a shake by the collar when I be- 
came too importunate. Rightly enough, 
for the police can omly go by what they 
see ; and the words of prisoners are to be 
sifted only in court. 

It seemed to me that Officer Horrigan, 
not being sure that he had sufficient cause 
for my arrest, but unwilling to let me go 
till my innocence was proven, had had 
me taken for the assault to give himself 
time, meanwhile, to collect further evi- 
dence. 

ButI was not generous enough to be 
very grateful for his energy in protecting 
my sister’s property. 

‘* Be carfle how ye handle th’ riprobate ! 


Now come on wid 
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He’s that wild ay’ oaraly he'll do an 
thin’ ye give him th’ chance, an’ more!’ 
said Horrigan, at parting ; and the other 
led me away. 

I explained, threatened, insisted ; but 
my new guardian, forewarned, set down 
all I said to innate criminality aggravated 
by possible madness and the unlawful de- 
sire to escape. : 

‘°E air a bloody fierce chap for the 
small size on him!” was his comment, as 
he testified to having seen the affray and 
arrived in time to save the injured Horri- 
gan from me. ‘“ We ’ad to ’andicuff 
’im !” 

The sergeant who presided at the station 
was a long Yankee, with a shrewd, pleas- 
ant face and twinkling eye. 

Tt was an unexpected delight to meet 
with a countryman of my ownamong the 
people into whose hands I had fallen, and 
to him, with rising hopes, eagerly I told 
my tale. : 

During the narration he smiled, and 
vodded from time to time encouragingly. 
Then said: ‘‘ We have a-many able liars 
to do with, young man, but not many as 
tells so interestin’ and ingeniously con- 
structed a fabrication as you have jest 
favored us with. You kin tell it ag’in up 
to court to-morrow mornin’, and I make 
no doubt but what the Jedge will enjoy 
a-hearin’ on it.” 

I was searched, as all prisoners must be. 
and to good purpose; for I had been un- 
consciously carrying about with me the 
seed of further misfortune. 

I have often tried to persuade Hugh of 
the folly of carrying loaded pistols for 
which he can have no possible use, and 
which he could not use if he needed to. 
In the pocket of this suit of his, which I 
now wore, was found a particularly ugly 
and villainous looking weapon, made for 
use at close quarters, and loaded with 
tremendous cartridges. I recognized it as 
one of my brother-in-law’s especial pets. 
I shuddered at the idea of having the 
thing about me unawares, and was pleased 
to see it confiscated, but not to have the 
charge of carrying concealed weapons 
added to the burden of my guilt—guilt 
which, it seemed to me, was becoming 
rather too startlingly evident. 

The subtle jurists of the station were 
not quite sure that an assault and battery 
by a man carrying a murderous weapon 
ought not to be described as committed 
with a murderous weapon. 

I had suggested to Helen that Hugh’s 
clothes would bring trouble upon me of 
some kind, and Helen had said ** Non- 
sense!” But now I was too miserable at 
heart to enjoy even the luxury of the su- 
perior accuracy of my foresight. 

Giving utterance to uncomplimentary 
opinions concerning the police in general 
and certain ones individually, I was held 
in disgrace, and might not senda message 
to my friends. That is, I was allowed to 
do so—if I could; but the police were 
under no obligation to assist me, and I 
could not without their help. So bail was 
not to be had, and I spent the night ina 
cell, with the cheering thought that Offi- 
cer Horrigan’s zeal would get him into 
trouble when I should be identified. 

Next morning, bruised, disheveled, 
muddy, torn, wan with sighing and want 
of sleep, I made my appearance in the 
prisoner’s dock, and in time pleaded ‘‘ Not 
guilty,” 

From the expression of the judicial 
countenance it was clear that his Honor 
was not quite favorably impressed with 
my appearance. The first witness was 
the policeman who had taken me to the 
station. He swore to having seen the 
assault and battery upon Horrigan (he had 
seen me strike him), and to having heard 
me utter threats and violent abuse (it is 
possible); to the necessity for irons (false), 
and to the finding (too true) a deadly 
weapon upon my person, 

The engine of destruction was pro- 
duced and handed to the Judge, who ex- 
amined it (to the imminent danger of the 
prisoners, the police, the bar and the 
audience), and looked from it to me and 
from me to it, nodding apprehensively, as 
one who inly says: ‘‘There’s a pair of 
em, and a pretty pair they be!” 

Officer Horrigan was called. 

There came forward, with a look of 
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-urprise, @ handsome young Irishman, 
with black hair, a bright, clean face and 
merry eye, and a brogue as sweet as that 
of the maids of Tralee—which brogue, as 
every one knows, was so delicious that 
the maidens suffered much from the bees 
that constantly hovered about their pret- 
ty lips in the confident hope of honey. 

‘‘Sure an’ yer Anner, J niver see the 
man afoor !” 

“Ts that the Horrigan you mean?” 
asked the Judge of the complainant. 

‘*Noa, yer Honner. The horiginal ’Or- 
rigan were a red-’eaded man, yer Honner, 
an’ a eavier man, yer Honner”— 

‘¢Ts that the officer you assaulted?” the 
Judge asked me. 

‘“No; I never assaulted any officer,” 
said I. ‘‘Z was assaulted.” - 

‘‘Ig the officer whom the prisoner as- 
saulted in court?” 

‘“Yer Honner, ’e hisn’t.” 

‘“‘Is there any other Horrigan on the 
force besides the one present ?” 

There was not, as it proved. 

The present and genuine Horrigan, re- 
cently admitted to the force, was not 
widely known ; nor had the sturdy Briton 
who had brought me in a wide acquaint- 
ance with other policeman, for a similar 
reason, on his own post. 

The absent and spurious Horrigan had 
apparently taken advantage of these facts 
to impersonate the one, deceive the other, 
and make off with Helen’s silver, 

I was dismissed, and the court even sug- 
gested that Hugh’s weapon be returned 
to me. But this latter favor I refused, 
and begged that it might be considered 
the property of the State. 

I was glad enough to get rid of it on 
any terms that did not include a fine for 
carrying it, and delighted that Hugh 
should consider it confiscated. It would 
be a blow to him, and a lesson. 

When I returned to the house, Helen 
flung herself into my arms, and then, ina 
state of great disgust and indignation at 
my appearance, the probable loss of her 
silver and, above all, the postponement of 
her dinner, turned her back upon me and 
went upstairs, 

‘* What—why does she—what’s the mat- 
ter now?” I asked. 

‘*She’s been crying her eyes out for 
fear something had happened to you,” 
said Hugh, ‘‘and now she doesn’t want 
you to know it. She'll come down as cool 
as a cucumber, and give you fits for losing 
her silver and spoiling the dinner and 
making a mess of yourself. see if she 
don’t! And now tell us all about it.” 

‘*Do you know who that fellow was? 
he asked, when I told him of the man who 
had pointed me out to Horrigan the Pre- 
tender. 

‘Our old butler. Helen would have 
it that he was the best man that ever 
served his fellow-man, and spoiled him so° 
I had to discharge him—which is why 
she doesn’t like the new one. He has been 
hanging about ever since ; he knew you 
by sight, he knew that valise, he knew 
my clothes, and he knew we meant to give 
a dinner from the other servants, and 
could tell about when we would send for 
the silver.” 

‘*See what she’ll have to say to that !” 

What she said was: ‘* No wonder ! You 
see now what comes of turning an honest 
man out of employment, Hugh. It ruins 
him, and deprives you of whatever he 
can lay his hands on. Perhaps hereafter 
you'll take my advice—such as it is.” 

And tho the silver has long since been 
recovered, and tho the dinner took place 
with great pomp, and tho I contributed 
not a little to the pleasure of the guests by 
furnishing them with a subject for con- 
versation by my adventure, Helen has not 
yet seen fit to forgive me for allowing the 
robbery to be committed. 

““ Why couldn’t you have called a police- 
man ?” she asks, when I try to excuse 
myself, 

West Roxpury, Mass. 
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“Pop, how are they going to collect 
the income tax when it goes into force ?’’ 
“They are going to leave it to every body’s 
honor, Bobby.”’ *‘ Pop, will everybody that 
has an income have honor?” ‘ Yes, Bobby; 
but in inyerse ratio. The bigger the in- 
come, the less honor they will have.”— 
Life, ve 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A NEIGHBOR. 


BY MARY L. BRANCH. 





‘‘TuHIs is such a pretty flat!” said Mrs. 
Bryant, enthusiastically, as she went up 
and down the five little rooms which 
were to be the first home of her married 
life. 

“Tlikea top flat,” she continued ; ‘it 
is so much lighter, and the air seems bet- 
ter up here.” 

*“You will miss the elm-shaded street 
before your old home in Greenwich,” said 
her husband. 

‘“*Oh, never mind that!” she replied, 
‘Our parlor windows here look out ona 
great many treetops, and I can place my 
rocking chair so as not to see the house- 
roofs, but only the trees above them.” 

**How about the back windows?’ he 
asked, with a doubtful smile, as he glanced 
down upon the small barren inclosure 
called a yard, and then across at the rear 
windows of other flats which fronted on 
the next street. 

‘Oh! I see children at some windows, 
and birds in others, and there is a dear old 
lady just opposite. Those are our neigh- 
bors. But, Fred, look here! Here is a 
little balcony reaching from our side 
dining-room window across the narrow 
space to the window of the next building. 
Why is that?” 

‘* That is a fire escape, so that in case of 
a fire we can make a dash for liberty over 
through the other people’s window, or so 
that they can flee over to us.” 

‘Then we are set here to help each 
other. We ought to be friends,” she said, 
looking wistfully at the opposite window 
whose curtain was closely drawn. 

**Not much friendship between flats !” 
commented her husband. ‘City folks 
distrust chance acquaintance, and we 
must be careful ourselves. There might 
be a forger living below us, and a gam- 
bler across from us. We can’t take 
chances.” 

But when Lucy Bryanvs pretty rooms 
were settled and made homelike, and her 
happy daily routine began, as she sat in 
the sunny dining room with her sewing 
she used often to wonder about the neigh- 
bor across the fire escape, and think how 
very easily they could exchange greetings 
if they were acquainted. 

Sometimes the neighbor opened her 
window for a moment to set out a boitle 
of milk or a covered pail ; but she never by 
any chance glanced across, and she re- 
tired as quickly as possible. Sometimes 
the curtain was raised as if to admit light, 
and Lucy was tempted to look at the pret- 
tily-set dining table, the marble clock and 
the little sewing stand. Once as she stood 
a moment making out the subject of an 
engraving over the mantel, the neighbor, 
atall, slender, bright-eyed woman, stepped 
swittly from some corner and pulled the 
curtain down with a vigor that sent Lucy 
blushing to the furthest part of her little 
flat. 

“She thought me inquisitive,” she said, 
hotly, to herself; ‘‘ she doesn’t know how 
I miss having neighbors. I never knew 
before how lonely one can be in a 
crowd.” 

As a sort of mute apology, Lucy now 
often left near ber dining-roum window a 
stand with fruit or flowers upon it, an 
open book or a bit of work, and put her 
curtain high; so that, if the unknown 
lady looked, she might see there was no 
hostility, no avoidance of a neighborly 
glance. 

When spring came the venders brought 
flowering plants in wagons to the city 
streets for sale; and Lucy, taking a walk 
one day, seized upon a thrifty young ge- 
ranium with pink buds and bore it up to 
her high nest, putting it in her parlor 
window asa surprise for Fred. 

The next morning, entering the dining 
room, Lucy saw on the fire escape in 
front of her neighbor’s window a fine be- 
gonia in a pot, well watered and enjoying 
the san, 

**She loves flowers,” thought Lucy, ex- 
ultingly. ‘‘Tll reply to her begonia with 
my geranium !” 

So out went the geranium, and perhaps 
it held flower talk with the begonia ; but 
the owners seemed no nearer acquaint- 
ance than before; for, rise as early as 


Lucy might, the begonia had always been, 
watered and the curtain was down. 

One day in late June something was go- 
ing on in the neighboring flat. The cur- 
tain was up, the window open, and Lucy, 
with a rapid glance, caught sight of a 
trunk packed and strapped, and an open 
valise. An hour after an express wagon 
stood in front of the building, anda quan- 
tity of baggage was placed upon it. 

‘“They have gone on a vacation trip,” 
thought Lucy ; ‘‘and nowI shall not know 
my neighbor before fall, and perhaps 
never at all.” 

But—she reckoned without the begonia. 
The morning following there stood the 
helpless begonia before the close-curtained 
window as usual; but the earth about it 
was dry, and the green leaves were droop- 
ing in the summer sun. 

Lucy’s heart leaped. 

‘* Fred,” she exclaimed, gayly, ‘‘ my op- 
portunity iscome! She has left her be- 
gonia, and I can water it.” 

‘*You’d better not move it,” said Fred. 
‘‘She may come back to morrow and ac- 
cuse you of meddling.” 

‘* Well, I can reach over,” said Lucy, 
and, half climbing out on the balcony, 
she watered the plant profusely. 

Morning and night she attended to it; 
for the weather was sultry, and the earth 
dried very fast. Sometimes she even 
watered it by moonlight, when she had 
forgotten it or been away at sunset. 

One, two, three weeks went by. 

*‘I do hope,” thought Lucy, “that she 
will come back before we go away our- 
selves, or she will never know how I tried 
to save her flower for her.” 

In four weeks the neighbor returned, 
and the begonia, grown to double its 
former size and filled with delicate bloom, 
must have been the first thing she saw 
when she opened her dining-room window. 
But Lucy was not there at the happy 
moment, and there was no proffered 
recognition. 

Her innocent plotting was not yet done. 
Fred’s vacation began early in August, 
and they were going to Greenwich to en- 
joy it. Their trunks were ready, and they 
were awaiting the hour to go. Lucy 
went to the window to water her geran- 
ium. 

‘*T was going to take it home,” she said, 
‘itis so pretty now, with its pink blos- 
soms, like alittle rose tree full of roses, 
But [ have decided to leave it fora mes- 
sage to my neighbor. I shall put it over 
near her begonia without saying a word, 
and leave it to plead for itself.” 

‘** You'll never see it again,” prophesied 
her husband. But she pushed it across the 
balcony and closed the window. 

**)’m not afraid,” she said. 

A happy month flew quickly by in the 
old home in Greenwich. Early in Sep- 
tember the Bryants, recruited in health 
and spirits, found themselves again climb- 
ing the stairs and entering the little top 
flat. Fred began to make a fire, and Lucy 
wound the clock. 

‘*It seems good to be in our own little 
home again,” she said; and then, with 
sudden recollection, she turned to the 
dining-room window to look out on the 
balcony. 

Ah! she caught her in the act! The 
tall, slender, bright-eyed neighbor had her 
window open and was watering the ge- 
ranium, 

The two women looked into each other’s 
eyes and smiled. Lucy, reaching out her 
hands, received her beautiful plant 
thriftier than ever, and more full of 
bloom. 

‘“*T knew you had ministered to my 
begonia,” said the neighbor, ‘‘and I was 
glad to do something for you in return.” 

‘‘Wait a minute,” said Lucy, “I want 
to give you a handful of sweet peas from 
my mother’s garden.” 

‘“*T hada mother and a garden once,” 
said the neighbor, her eyes softening as 
she took the flowers. A few more words 
followed on each side, and then the little 
interview was over. 

‘*Bat we are neighhors now?’ asked 
Lucy, wistfully, as she raised her hand to 
lower the window. 

‘¢ Yes, neighbors now !” said the other, 
heartily. 

‘*Well, you have succeeded at last,” 
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said Fred, with a laugh, as Lucy came to 
him where he stood listening. 

She smiled happily. She had gained 
her wish; she had overcome city bar- 
riers; she had gone about it in her own 
way, and at last she had a néighbor. 

NEw LONDON, CONN, 





GOLDEN ROWAN. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 





SHE lived where the mountains come down 
to the sea, 
And river and tide confer. 
Golden Rowan, 
In Menalowan, 
Was the name they gave to her. 


She had the soul no circumstance 
Can hurry nor defer. 
Golden Rowan, 
Of Menalowan, 
How time stood still for her ! 


Her playmates for their lovers grew, 
But that shy wanderer, 
Golden Rowan, 
Of Menalowan, 
Knew love was not for her. 


Hers was the love of wilding things. 
To hear a squirrel chir 
In the golden rowan 
Of Menalowan, 
Was joy enough to her. 


She sleeps on the hill with the lonely sun 
Where in the days that were, 
The golden rowan 
Of Menalowan, 
So often shadowed her. 


The scarlet fruit shall come to fill 
The scarlet spring to stir 
The golden rowan 
Of Menalowan, 
And wake no dream for her. 


Only the wind is over her grave, 
For mouruer and comforter. 
“Golden Rowan, 
Of Menalowan,”’ 
Is all we know of her. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AN ODD STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 








Esa hated to knit. She said it made 
her shoulders ache and her eyes smart, 
and she wished she was a boy. 

** And what would you do if you were?” 
demanded her mother, severely. 

‘*T would do as I like, as all boys do, 
and never knit, but embroider, as Lorenz 
Sholtz does.” 

Grandmother Reiz laughed, but father 
Reiz patted Elsa’s rosy cheeks and 
smoothed her shining hair, saying: *‘ To 
do as one likes, comes to but few. There’s 
knitting of some sort for all, even boys.” 
Then he took up his pegging aw], and set 
to work upon mending a shabby shoe; for 
he was a cobbler, and worked from dawn 
till dark, as he said, ‘‘ making buckle and 
strap meet.” They all worked, as became 
industrious Dutch people. Grandmother 
Reiz knitted many pairs of striped 
mittens which shopkeeper Tirrell sould to 
farmers. Mother Reiz finished overalls, 
and kept the tiny home tidy ; and there 
was always meat in the pot for Sunday 
dinner, and Elsa had warm, neat frocks, 
and a blue comb for her hair, and even a 
string of blue beads, which the girls at 
Pastor Katt’s school envied. You see she 
might have been contented, but some 
hearts are not satisfied with anything. 

For America, New Amsterdam is an old 
city, and Orange Street, through which 
the canal runs, used to be a very fine part 
of it in the old days, when half the resi- 
dents had names beginning with ‘‘ Van.” 
But the old homes, in spite of their quaint 
gables and peaks, and bits of garden fuli 
of tulips and_hollyhocks, have become 
tenements. Rents are cheap in that 
locality ; but thrifty people, mostly 
Dutch, occupy it, and every spring the 
boles of the trees are whitewashed and 
all the area fences. The corner house had 
the most trees. There were four apple 
trees in the back yard, and one was a pip- 
pin. Everybody knew all that could be 
found out about that house ; for the Van 
Deusans, who owned it, dwelt there. 
Nicholas Van Deusan was very old and 
could not hear, and his old wife could not 
see, and their daughter Mary had some- 
thing wrong with her back; but his son 
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Suydam, known tothe world as Harlequin 
Van, was in his way celebratcd, and it 
was said in the shops on Orange Street 
that his performarces were praised in the 
papers, A tall, dark and handsome man 
was Harleqgin, with brown eyes that 
seemed always to smile, yet they had tooa 
soft light, as if at times, when no one was 
looking, tears came in them. Sometimes 
he was gone for weeks, for he had to 
travel about the country, and usually 
when he was seen he wore plain black 
clothes like other men; but sometimes 
the children, whose bright eyes see every- 
thiag, saw him spring out of a carriage 
all crimson velvet and gold lace, looking 
like a prince. 

Over the way from cobbler Reiz was the 
Shufeldt bakery, and Father Shufeldt was 
bringing up his four boys in the business. 
All of them liked it save Otto, the young- 
est, and he was a littlespoiled, and, it must 
be owned, did not like to work any too 
well.” Otto was just six days older than 
Elsa, and they were friends. He grum- 
bled to her, and she helped him in his 
arithmetic, an arrangement which he 
liked very much and which she thought 
was natural, tho she did wish he would 
listen a little when she talked about her 
knitting, 

‘* Fathers don’t know how boys feel,” 
he confided to her as they chatted in the 
grassy calm of the canal bank. ‘‘ Now I 
want to become a photographer, and I 
want to’ play a querly brass horn like Peter 
Sholtz, who belongs to the band; but 
Father will insist that I shall learn all 
about the baking, and deliver the bread, 
und he’il not hear of a horn, and only 
laughs when I speak of one. When I 
think of how he laughs, I want to run 
away. Sometimes I think I will go off 
driving for some boat owner;” and he 
gazed dreamily at a passing canal boat 
heavily loaded with wheat. 

‘‘Fathers are as good as mothers,” be- 
gan Elsa. ‘‘ Now Iwanttoembroider. I 
could, too, but ”— 

‘Harlequin Van’s a-coming,” cried 
Otto, who had not minded her in the 
least. ‘*Oh, don’t I wish I was as lucky 
as he!” 

Elsa nearly dropped a stitch in Grand- 
mother Reiz’s sa¢red gray stocking ; for 
the next minute out of a carriage Harle- 
quin stepped in rose-colored velvet doub- 
let, rose-colored velvet shoes, yellow silk 
stockings, and a green velvet hood of 
curious shape. In his hand he held a 
little gold wand. Altogether no one in 
all Orange Street had ever seen Harlequin 
look handsomer ; and instead of going in 
at the wide front door, which stood open 
to let in the sweet autumn breeze, he sat 
down in the splint-bottomed rocking chair, 
which cost ninety nine cents, and which 
vlways stood there inviting one to rest. 

He looked very tired, did Harlequin, as 
he sat there rocking and fanning himself 
with his green velvet hood; but neither 
Elsa nor Ovto could help moving toward 
him slowly and shyly, but surely. After 
Oito trotted barefooted Tommy Tirrell, 
dragging his tin horse and wagon, and 
after Elsa waddled Mina Shufeldt, hug- 
ying her wooden doll, andin a few min- 
utes the four were coming up the stone 
steps, their round, birdlike eyes fixed on 
Harlequin Van. He smiled, oh how 
kindiy, when he took note of them, and, 
dropping his golden wand upon the floor 
behind, fiim, took little Mina upon his 
knees. 

‘*T am so glad to seeyou,” he said. ‘I 
like to'see girls with dolls, and I like to 
see girls knit;’ and he looked at Elsa’s 
work neatly rolled up, the five needles 
shining like silver. ‘‘And you, Otto, he 
continued, ‘‘ will, I hope, make an excel- 
lent baker. There’s nothing like having 
good sweet bread, if a man has work to 
do.” 

**T don’t want to bake bread,” said 
Otto, sulkily. ‘‘ I want to—to bea great 
man.” 

** Just so,” said Harlequin, nodding. 

‘**T wish I could have my own way like 
you!” burst forth Otto, somehow vexed by 
that nod. 

‘* Like me!” echoed Harlequin, raising 
his brows in wonder. ‘ I—why, I never 
had my own way. But it does not follow 
that I would have been happy with it. 
How is it with you, little one?” and he 





turned to Elsa. 
knitting ?” 

**Indeed I do!” came the quick reply. 
‘““T want to embroider. Lorenz Sholtz 
does beautiful things with red thread, 
and Grandmother knows all about 
delicate work; but I have to knit and 
knit.” 

‘* Never mind,” said Harlequin, giving 
little Mina a squeeze. ‘‘ By and by, if 
you knit enough, you will come to a cor- 
ner, and go around it, and who knows 
what will be beyond it ?” 

** And 1?” interposed Otto, who did not 
like to be left out. ‘‘I could make 
pictures if I had a machine, and I could 
make music with a horn, and”— 

‘You are very young, my Otto, and 
gool bread sells for money, and money 
will buy picture machines, and herns 
a-plenty. Just let me tell you how my 
cousin Carl became a famous wood 
carver.” 

Tommy Tirrell, who was fat, sat down 
hard, and took the tin horse and cart upon 
his knees, Elsa moved closer to Harle- 
guin, but Otto, who stood just before him, 
did not move, only to set his legs further 
apart. 

‘** Cousin Carl was a man grown when 1 
was a little lad in Leyden, and I have 
often heard the story,” he resumed. ‘‘ My 
uncle Fritz was a tailor, and he was de- 
termined that Carl should also be a tailor; 
but instead of needle, shears and goose, 
all Carl thought of was a knife and a 
good piece of wood to carve. But he 
was an obedient lad, and worked under 
his father’s direction full days, and 
at early morning he was up whittling, 
always whittling. Tib, the family cat, 
and Nannerl, the pet bird, were his 
favorite models ; and his mother told him 
he did better and better; but it did seem 
as if the better he did, the more deter- 
mined his father was that he should always 
make coa's and trousers. Over the back 
door was a green lattice, which in sum- 
mer was eMmbowered in scarlet honey- 
suckle, and just beyond the steps was the 
pride of my uncle Fritz’s heart, a Graven- 
stein apple tree. It was his one pleasure 
to siton that back stoop in the shade of 
the honeysuckle, and smoke his pipe when 
the day was over, and count the blossoms 
and then the apples on that Gravenstein. 
Well, one day, it was long remembered I 
assure you, there came a terrific storm of 
wind and rain, and when it was over be- 
hold that apple tree was broken off short 
at the root. Uncle Fritz was almost ill 
from vexation. ‘I will pay you well, my 
son,’ he said to Carl, ‘if you will see that 
it is cut up and cleared away.’ 

‘*Now apple wood is excellent for a 
earver’s use, atid~you may be sure Carl 
saved all he could of the Gravenstein. 
And he worked harder than ever, now 
upon a statuet of Tib, now at making a 
picture of Nannerlin relief, and at last he 
did a beautiful panel, with Nannerl sing- 
ing on a branch of the Gravenstein, when 
in blossom, Tears rolled down my uncle’s 
cheeks when he beheld it. ‘ Ah,’ cried 
he, ‘ to think that tree grew beside our 
door, and Nannerl has sung to us in her 
cage all these years, and here are both in 
a picture made by you, Carl! You have 
proven your right to choose your own 
work,my son. Do it, and be happy.’’ 

‘On !” sighed Ela, her cheeks as pink 
as lady’s smocks—*‘ oh!” and then she 
smiled. 

‘There isn’t any apple tree in our 
yard,” began Otto, crossly; ‘‘ and I can 
tell you dragging bread around this whole 
square in a cart isn’t funny, and”— 

‘* Ah,” sighed Harlequin, ‘‘I see you've 
missed the point of the story. There are 
some things that cannot ke done for one. 
But there are apples in our yard,” and go- 
ing into the hall he came out with a plate 
full of pippins, big, juicy ones, two for 
each of his guests. 

All the next week, when not at school, 
Elsa knitted as if fire were in her fingers; 


“Do you hate the 


and when Saturday had come again 


Grandmother’s long, warm stockings were 
done, and it did not matter if the north 
wind did blow, she would be warm, 

‘* My dear, you have become so reliable 
and so clever, I am going to teach you 
something,” said Grandmother, when she 
had lighted her own lamp, which had a 
tin shade and a bright red wick. ‘‘ You 
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may come into my room and see some 
patterns.” 

Elsa went into the snug bedroom softly, 
and Grandmother unlocked a chest that 
had crossed the Atlantic. First there 
were quaint garments to be lifted out, 
then folds of soft linen, within which was 
a table cover worked with colored silks. 
‘This will be our first pattern,” said 
Grandmother. ‘‘I would have made 
these for sale, had not my old eyes grown 
so tired. After this we will try some- 
thing else.” 

**Grandmother !” cried Elsa, grown rose 
red with delight. ‘‘Ob, Grandmother! 
No one in all Orange Street has anything 
like this. Itis more beautiful than the 
work I saw in the big shops, when once I 
went with Father far into the city.” 

** Just so,” said Grandmother. ‘‘ I have 
been saving the money you earned knit- 
ting, to buy the material. We will begin 
next Monday morning, early.” 

Elsa was so happy she skipped out-of- 
doors. She always wanted to see the sky 
when she was joyous. The sun was far 
down the west ina flood of rosy clouds, 
the grass was turning purple along the 
canal banks, andthe wind was cool. Har- 
lequin stood on his steps wrapped in a 
cloak. ‘* Oh,” cried she, softly —‘‘ oh, how 
true your story was!” But he did not 
hear her. He went in and shut the door. 

SouTH Evanston, ILL, 
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JOE'S “DOKIMENTS.” 


BY 








EVA KILBRETH FOSTER, 


WE have none of us forgotten it—for- 
gotten the piercing outcry which rent the 
bleak, chilly air of that day in December 
of ’89. And after it came the far-away, 
muffled roll of an ambulance, like distant 
thunder following upon dull, faint light- 
ning. Moving along inthe wake of the 
passing crowd, we soon found ourselves 
looking down upon a familiar little face. 
The curly head pillowed on a coat was, 
indeed, well known to many of us stand- 
ing by. The curls had become moist and 
tangled with the restless tossing of the 
little sufferer; but there was no mistak- 
ing Joe’s head. Weall knew it; we had 
often and often seen it poked through the 
car door, Joe invariably accompanying 
his cry of papers with a cheery little nod. 
The pitching and the tossing continuing, 
we knew that life was not yet extinct. 
Even the lips moved; and those bending 
over him now and then caught some of 
Joe’s faint mutterings—enough to know 
that even in his delirium he was continu- 
ing his cry of ‘‘ Pa-pers! ‘pers! Rek-ids! 
Pa pers !” 

Tattered and torn had been the clothes 
of the newsboy, and hardly less tattered 
and torn was the little body which we 
watched them bear away; but with all 
his tatters Joe had not lived in vain. To 
believe this one has only to see the scrib- 
bied bits of paper which, falling where he 
had fallen, had been picked up by reverént 
hands, and read through—well, through a 
mist, or something, that made it difficult 
to decipher Joe’s hieroglyphies. The dai- 
lies told us that another life had gone out 
through one of those sad and unavoidable 
accidents which they were occasionally 
obliged to record ; but the scraps of paper 
left behind by Joe tell us much more of 
the life crushed out by that day’s acci- 
dent. 

When Joe fell, a hero fell—fell at his 
post—yet the world made no sign ; it did 
halt for a day, to be sure, drawing its 
broken blinds and fastening upon the 
tenement-house door its simple emblem of 
death! The stained and riddled flags be- 
queathed to us by fallen soldiers, we do 
well to honor ; not less sacred should we 
hold the fluttering bigs of paper that have 
revealed to us a heroism as beautiful as 
theirs. Sitting here and once more un- 
dertaking to read the narrow, ragged 
slips, we have fallen to wondering whether 
some of that day’s issues had been stripped 
of their margins, for lack of better sta- 
tionery, or whether Joe’s scribbled ‘‘ dok- 
iments” had for long weeks nestled 
against the warm little heart that 
prompted them—the heart that ceased its 
beating with the setting of that December 
sun, Somehow, to some of us, life’s sun 
has seemed less scorching, its rain no 
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so pelting, its moon more beautiful and 
mellow, since making the acquaintance 
of Joe through that scribbled autobiog- 
raphy; everything seems to have been 
softened by the touch of Joe’s rough little 
hand. 





‘* Yes; we have a boy answering that 
description. He was brought in at 2:7, 
one hour and three minutes ago; he is in 
a private ward, for his time is limited; 
the chap can’t possibly pull through the 
night ; it’sa perfect marvel that he has 
survived so long. You have some papers 
there, I see; are they such as will aid us 
any in establishing the boy’s identity? 
They say he was a newsboy ; but we have 
found no badge. Can you give us any 
information ?” 

So they ran on, one question following 
another, when we presented ourselves at 
the entrance of our City Hospital—at the 
‘* Gates of Mercy,” we had almost said— 
on that biting cold day in December. 

“‘If you can find in these papers any 
clue I suppose they by rights belong to 
you; we picked them up just where they 
had slipped from the little fellow’s pocket, 
and it isn’t easy to pass them over. I can 
tell you that much, sir; still, if they will 
only bring the child’s mother to his side 
you may have them, and welcome you 
are to them.” 

‘*They don’t look very promising, with 
no signature; but you may leave them 
with us for the present. I will see that 
they are restored to you, if claimed by no 
one with better right.” 

And they have been restored to the 
hands that first gathered them up. The 
good fortune which had made it possible 
for Joe’s faulty historian to stand by the 
little fellow’s mother in her great grief, 
that same good fortune rendered back the 
scribbled morsels, in token of a mother’s 
good-will. 

A sacrilege it seems, almost, that they 
should find their way into print; yet ’tis 
in no spirit of irreverence that we append 
them below. To appreciate them fully, 
to know them at their best, one should see 
the frayed and well-thumbed bits, and 
trace the uncertain lettering. 

Joe’s big heart and little capital found 
some slight difficulty in jogging along 
together, it will be seen; but somehow, 
with a cheerful little driver handling 
their reins, they managed to travel along 
over life’s hilly roads. Take the boy's 
scribbled bits of logic and philosophy into 


‘your keeping now, and, in the taking, 


may you be cheered-and comforted, as we 
have been: 


‘these Dokiments is ment to Sertify that 
me and meself means Bizzyness when we 
sez that Muther is goin to hev an eazier life 
heerafter. our Profeshun is News-Paperin 
but we aint settin in the Eddytor’s Chare 
jest yet. When we duz get a Rize, Muther 
will get the Bennyfit, for she is a kind of 
silent Partner in our Establishment. we 
aint no Vanderbilts but by droppin an 
okashunal Brekfast and one or two uther 
Meels out of the Day, now and then, we hev 
manuaged to save quite a slick Sum, and if 
Muther dont soon hev a fine Shorl to keep 
her from ketching Cold and koffing all 
Winter, our Name aint Joe. riting it all 
down makes it seem more Shure-like, so 
heer it goes, our Riting aint jest egzactly 
like Ingravin but we ken read it an that’s 
all that’s Nessersery, heer goes sum of the 
Things in a strait up and down Kollum. 

‘*Presint no 1—for Muther—ther Shorl. 

‘*Presint no 2—Shoes—if we ken get ’long 
*thout a fue more breakfasts and suppers— 
guess we ken, for the Days is shorter. 

“ Presint no 8—an ellygent Ring to take 
the Place of the one She hed to sell when 
She wuz Sick. known where i ken get ’em 
for a Quarter. Then me and Joe ken thro 
ina big Hug, now and then, and Muther 
seems to like them as mutch as the things 
wot takes tin. why meand Muther has the 
best time talkin over the great Futer lyin 
before us—We dont think it wurth while to 
say mutch about the Hard Times behind us 
—We set close tergether ’most every single 
nite and make Plans, holdin one ernuther 
tite all the Time. then We tell funny 
Stories and laff over ’em, for we long ago 
agreed that we would leave disagreeable 
things out of our Convysashums. i cont 
tell her when Bizzyness is down and She 
duzent tell me when Pricesis UP. We tells 
all the more Stories and laffs all the harder 
when We imagun that eather one of us 
needs cheerin. Now and then wheni finds 
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Flowers is sellin cheep, tords nigbt, i buy a 
little Bookay and after Muther hez had a* 
good smell at it, We takes it up Stairs to 
peor, lame jack wot lives at the top of our 
Manshun. he ken reed‘better’n me, so when 
We treats to a Bookay, he up and treats to 
a Story out of the Fire Side Kompanion, 
some of them is orful thrillin. our Holly- 
days, when We get ’em, is the biggest 
Treats of all, i takes and haulsjack over to 
the Place wots been choosed for our Pick- 
nick,and Muther karries the Baskit wot 
holds the Delicksys, our favorite Holly- 
day is Dekkyrashun Day, for when that 
comes ’round, folks ken get Flowers aud 
Musick all in one, jest by standin ’round 
the corners and keepin their eyes and ears 
open. Farther ain’t no grave for me and 
Mubther to dekkyrate, for he died way out 
to Sea. iwould trim up the Graves of sum 
other boys’ Dads if itdident takes’mutch to 
keep Muther and me a-livin in Style.” 


Joe has spoken for himself, and can 
need no further commendation from the 
pan that has given this imperfect sketch 
of his noble, unselfish little life. 

ROxBURY, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 


A NEBRASKA man hugged his girl so 
hard that he broke one of her ribs. Whea 
she got well he forgot to hug her, and that 
broke her heart.—N. Y. Tribune. 








.-“' I declare, I don’t know what to do,’’ 
mused Dr. Fizzick. ‘* Here’s old Mr. Gout- 
ley kicking about my charges, and he’s too 
good a customer to cure.’”’—Philadelphia 
Record. 


..He: “They are not on speaking 
terms, you know.” She: ‘Why, they are 
dead in love with each other.’”’ He: “ For 
that reason they don’t speak ; they just sit 
and gaze at one another.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


..** When I look into your eyes, Jennie, 
dear,” he said, ‘it surprises me to remem- 
ber that you are a teacher of a primary 
class.” ‘‘ Why, George ?”’ sheasked. “ Be- 
cause, dear, your pupils are so large.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


..“‘ It’s all very well for the minister to 
preach from the text, ‘Remember Lut’s 
wife,’” said an overworked, discouraged 
matron; “but I wish he would now give us 
an encouraging sermen upon the wife’s lot.” 
—Lowell Courier. 


..“‘We -won’t print any such stuff as 
that !’ said the editor loftily, as he handed 
back the manuscript. ‘‘ Well, you needn’t 
be so haughty about it !’’ retorted the Irreg- 
ular Contributor ; ‘‘ you’re not the only one 
who won’t print it.”—Puck. 


..A stranger in Galveston asked an old 
resident how malarial fever could be dis- 
tinguished from yellow fever. ‘‘ As a gen. 
eral thing,” said the reply, ‘‘ you can’t tell 
until you have it. If you ain’t alive, then 
it is most likely yellow fever.”—Texas Sift- 
ings. 


..Banks: ‘“‘ What did her father say 
when you told him that you wanted to 
marry his daughter ?”’ Rivers: ‘‘ Well, he 
didn’t absolutely refuse; but he imposed a 
very serious condition.’”? Banks: ‘“* What 
was it?” Rivers: *‘He said he would see 
me hanged first.”—Brooklyn Life. 


....'No,” said the young woman, 
haughtily, in response to his request as 
they sat on the porch in the twilight, ‘‘L 
will not let you hold my hand. I don’t be- 
lieve in such conduct for a young lady. 
Aud besides,” she added, after a pause, “it 
isn’t dark enough yet.”—Chicago Record. 


..“I didn’t know yo’ could read, Bre’r 
Downey.” Downey (apparently much in- 
terested in his paper): ‘‘Oh, yes, I’se read 
ebber since I wuyz.er boy.” ‘‘ Den how 
comes it you’se readin’ dat paper upside 
down?” ‘I always reads dat way, den 
I’se gets at de bottom ob de fac’s widout 
habing ter read down de whole column.”’— 
Harlem Life. 


..“* The trouble witb this world, Ragg- 
sy,” said Walker, the tramp, “‘is just here. 
In Central America bananas grow wild, but 
there ain’t no markit for ’em. Up here 
where there isa markit for ’em they don’t 
grow wild. What nacher wants to do to 
help the workin’man is to have things grow 
wild where there’s a markit for them 
things.”—Harper’s Bazar. 








For Weak Nerves 
Use Hersford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It is particularly useful in making weak, 
herves strong, as it contains necessary elements 
of nutrition for the nervous system, obtain ed 
from natural sources. 
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----“*T am sensible of the honor you do 
me, Mr. Spoonamore, in the proposal of 
marriage you have just made,” said the 
young woman, with a slight curl of the 
lip; ‘‘ but circumstances over which I have 
no control will compel me to decline the 
honor.” ‘‘ What are those circumstances, 
Miss Grimshaw ®’ fiercely demanded the 
young man. ‘ Your circumstances, Mr. 
Spoonamore.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


..A well-known evolutionist was the 
other day trying to instruct his little 
daughter in the first principles of evolution. 
*“*And so, you see,’”’? said he, ‘“‘you must 
never again feel vain and proud of yourself, 
for you must remember that you are only 
the descendant of an ape. Now, do you un- 
derstand—of an ape?” ‘ Well, Papa,” said 
the scientific little lady, ‘‘I think I do un- 
derstand you, but, anyhow, you are a step 
nearer the apes than I am.’’—Epworth 
Herald. 


..‘* Josior,” said Mrs. Corntossel, *‘ these 
remarks ’bout scientific cookin’ is mighty 
puzzlin’.” ‘‘I reckon,” replied her hus- 
band. ‘‘ One person says that fish hain’t fit 
ter eat; another says ye ortent ter tech 
meat, an’ another declares thet bread is 
mighty onwholesome.” ‘“ Notions nowa- 
days is mighty new-fangled.” ‘ But it ex- 
plains suthin’ terme. With our ancesters 
subsistin’ on improper diet all these 
years, an’ lettin’ of their constitutions run 
down, it ain’t no wonder thet we raise 
some dudes.”’— Washington Star. 


--Not to be Disconcerted.—‘ Yes, 
madam,” said the cement seller, holding up 
a plate whose fragments had been glued to- 
gether, ‘‘ you will observe that Stickum’s 
Patent Family Comfort Cement holds any- 
thing firmly and lastingly. To this plate, 
for instance, I now suspend by a wire a 
twenty-five pound weight, and the cement 
holds firm. I increase the weight to thirty 
pounds and’’— Here the plate brokealong 
its cracked lines. ‘‘And you will observe, 
madam, that the plate breaks with ease, 
thus giving an opportunity to cement the 
edges more evenly whenever it is desirable 
to do so.””—Chicago Record. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 











33.—A MELODY OF MANY LANDS. 
1. A land that should furnish its people 
with food, 
The principle land, broad and ample; 
3. The land once ruled over by bold Robin 
Hood, 
*4, And land that the farmer will tram- 
ple. 
5. A land welook up to, as stately and tall, 
6. This is land, as plainly you see; 
%. The land of a fish, that isno land at all; 
8 
9. 
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The land of Othello must be. 
The land of explorers, wherever they 
wend, 


10. The land that will not venture out ; 

-l1. A land that is rather inclined to de- 
seend, 

12. And the land that is more so, no 

doubt. 

13. The land that’s paternal, and dear to 
your heart, 

14. The land in a central position ; 

15. A land that’s aspiring and eager to 
start, 

16. And the land of a lofty condition. 


M. C. S. 
34.—DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

Across: 1, A letter; 2, a measureof yarn ; 
3. tilts; 4,a character in Mozart’s ‘“‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ [Brewer’s ‘‘Reader’s Hand- 
book’’]; 5, a female monitor; 6, the act of 
sweetening; 7, enacted again; 8, that 
which slits ; 9, penned ; 10, turf; 11, a letter. 

Down: 1, A letter ; 2, a river of Austria ; 
3, burrows; 4, suppresses or omits; 5, a 
certain mineral [Ency. Brit.]; 6, sagacity ; 








A Late Breakfast 


is often caused by a late milkman Nocream 


morning meal. Keep a supply of Borden’s Peer- 
less Brand Evaporated Creamin the house, and 
avoid such annoyances. 


PENDENT. 


7, drawn toward ; 8, caused to remain after 
having been marked for omission; 9, a kind 
of willow; 10, the rock dove; 11, a letter. 
A. F. Hout. 


35.—ANACROSTIC. 
[The ‘‘ Anacrostic”’ is a very pretty new 
puzzle of Nelsonian’s invention. Taking 
the first letter ofeach line and reading 
downward, we find an Anagram, whose 
answer is hinted at in the verse.]} 


Destructive to a cultured taste, 
Enticing boys their time to waste, 
Vile in their sentiment and sense, 
I for complete find no defense. 
Love they defile, misrepresent, 
Sensation seems their sole intent. 
Out of such pool no good can come, 
Mire it contains and foulest slum. 
E’en tho whol¢ have delusive charm, 
No good they do, but endless harm. 
NELSONTAN, 


36.—CHARADE. 
While spring rains are falling, 
And spring roads are muddy, 
The bluebirds come calling, 
While spring rains are falling ; 
One two jays are brawling, 
And robins gleam ruddy, 
While spring rains are falling, 
And spring roads are muddy. 


The blackbird’s shrill laughter 
Rings out in full chorus, 
Pert wrens chatter after 
The blackbird’s shrill laughter ; 
One two on each rafter 
The sparrow will bore us ; 
The blackbird’s shrill laughter 
Rings out in full chorus, 


“One two one the rain comes, 
The blossoms will follow ; 

It never in vain comes ; 

One two one the rain comes, 

The grass or thegrain comes,”’ 
Completes the wise swallow, 

“One two one the rain comes, 
The blossoms will follow.”’ 


37.—ENDLESS CHAIN. 


The words consist of two syllables each, 
the second syllable of the first word beiog 
the first syllable of the second word, and so 
on. To make the chain endless, the second 
syllable of the last word is the same as the 
first syllable of the first word. 

1, Being mistaken in judgment or opin- 
ion; 2, a morbid growth or deposit about 
certain bones of horses; 3, a medicinal 
plant; 4, a counterclaim; 5, extempora- 
neous ; 6, a manual; 7, something left in 
a book to indicate a place or passage ; 8, an 
attachment to a sewing machine for tracing 
a line by creasing. JASPER. 


38.—SPACING. 
My one is colorless as air, 
My two a weight when most we buy, 
My whole the acts of those who dare, 
With recklessness the law defy. 


Now space and one is hard to bear, 
We wish ’twould two without delay ; 
For if we total we despair, 
And hope grows fainter day by day. 
Q. X. 
39.—ANAGRAM. 
The person who “ to modern arts” 
Devotes his inmost soul, 
And who instructive words imparts, 
May well be called a whole. 
J. M. 








MADAME PORTER'S. 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY _used_ for 

MORE than 70 YEARS, 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


THE DUNNING BOILERS. 


Have you seen our Cat- 
alogue on 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating? 


Examine our System be- 
fore buying. 

We guarantee satisfac- 
tion Also make Engines, 











for the coffee or oatmeal has delayed many a , 


Boilers and Machinery. 
New York Central Iron 
Works Co,, 
103 Exchange St., 
Geneva, N. Y. 





TRADE MARK. 





DECORATIONS: 


- TIFFANY: CLASS-%$-DECORATING:COMPANY: 


* FVRNISHERS GLASS‘ WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL: 


* MEMORIALS: 


*.333°TO341 FOVRTH AVENVE’ NEW-YORK» 











POWERFUL, DURABLE, 


“THATCHER” FURNACE wiiateea eta 


33 Peck Slip, New York, 
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ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, APRIL 5th- 
28.—A fer’s, fears, safer, fares, a serf. 
29.—1. Grape: 1, ape; 2, gear; 3, rag; 4, 

rap. 2. Peach: 1, pea; 2, chap; 3, heap; 4, 

ache; 5, cheap; 6, cap. 8. Nectarine: 1, 

nectar; 2, net: 3, ear; 4, cam 5, care; 6, 


cart; 7, cane; 8, cairn; 9, tear: 10, tar. 
39,.—Placer, place. 
31.—Mother-wit. 
32.—Persuade, perused, rupees, purse, 


ruse, use, ue, s (shilling). 


















THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
® SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
ahaden RAPIOS ADCH 


A Cap ofl | 
The cheapest, 


r 
Beef I ea || purest and best 
can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig (COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


There’s only one genuine 
kind and that you can 
|know by this signature in 
'blue on every jar: 
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| 








You Dye it in 
30 minutes 2°7'5,"28".° 


wool orcotton, 40c. Big pay Agents. ‘WwW rite oatese Men- 
tion this paper. FREN HH DYE co. ‘Vassar.Mion 


House _ 
Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 


Turkey red on cotte? 
that won't freeze, buii 
or washout. No other 
will doit. Package to 
color 21bs., by mail 10 


Fine China and Glass, 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 








NEW YORK. 
P A N E L E D Permanent, ! pe, sat Sen d 
METAL or cee TE OP & CO 
CEILINGS. 8 So , Pa, 


18 South 28d St , 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 

as been a never-failing family remedy (2: 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOR 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA; 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN if 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a¢ 
spium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothss 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the tats 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


dr. WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 








TRAVEL. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 

You go via Chicago and the **€ireat Rock 
Island Route’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio 
Grande Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Breadway, N. Y. 
City; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fare, apply to address, I. L. Loomis, 
New England and Canadiau Pass. Agent, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass. Ag:., 
239 Broadway, New York 
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Pale Faces 


or Loss of Flesh, or a Hack= 
ing Coulth, reveal a condition; 
nota theory. Something is 
wrong. Makeit right with 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which restores a healthy col-= 
or, builds up flesh, stops 
coughing and gives strength. 


Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived hy Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists, 


BAKER’ S eR BREAKFAST COCOA. 





Hot Water vs. Steam Heal. 


To test the value of the two methods 
of heating from every standpoint in- 
cluding efficiency, economy and safety, 
two boilers, same pattern, were made, 
for two greenhouses, steam being 
used in the east house, hot water in the 
west and more exposedone. The ex- 
periment lasted during January and 
February. The steam boiler consumed 
6,582 pounds of coal, the hot water 
boiler only 5,174 pounds, 20 per cent. 
saving. The temperature of the room 
heated by hot water averaged 1.7 de- 
grees higher than that heated by 
steam. The temperature where heated 
by hot water was more even, and the 
test resulted in favor of the hot water 
boiler. The IMPROVED PALACE KING 
HOT WATER BOI! ERis manufactured 
hy RUSSEL WHEELER & SON, of 
Utica, N. Y., who willfurnish estimates 
and full particulars upon application to 
ther. 


“SE MRTSHORNS 


NAME THUS 





‘HARTSHOR HORNS 


farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. ] 








ARBOR DAY AND THE HOME. 





BY B. G. NORTHROP. 

ARBOR DAY has proved more memorable 
for the home than for the school with its 
limited grounds. The Arbor Day lessons 
on the development and adornment of 
nature given in the schools are mostly ap- 
plied in door-yard improvement and in 
planting trees by the wayside. Such les- 
sous take youth back to rhe earliest occupa- 
tions and associations of the race. Para- 
dise would have been imperfect without its 
trees ; In youth und in age in the Paradise 
above as in the Paradise of our earthly 
home, the Tree of Life is a central attrac- 
tion.’ 

Inspiration and aspiration come to the 
youth-who embellishes the homestead by 
his own handiwork and thus strenghtens 
his home attachments. When one helps 
make his home the Eden of taste and inter- 
est and joy, those healthful local ties are 
formed which bind him first and most to 
the spot, he has adorned and then to his 
town, his State and country. Patriotism 
hénuges on the domestic sentiments. What- 
ever adorns one’s bome and ennobles his 
domestic life not only fosters love of coun- 
try, but nurtures all the better elements of 
his nature. The nomad, without local ties, 
can have no true love of country. As con- 
tent in one place as in another, and truly 
happy nowhere, he is like a tree planted in 
a tub, portable indeed, but at the expense 
of growth and strength. It is a worthy 
ambition to surround one’s home with 
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such scenes and influences as shall develop 
gis higher nature and enrich his daily life. 
Of all the fine arts, the art of right living 
is the noblest. It feeds the soul and fosters 
instinctive longings for something better 
than the bodily appetites can supply. ‘‘ To 
Adam Paradise was home; to the good 
among his descendants home is Paradise,”’ 
is an old saw which should be ever new in 
our realization of it, like Goethe’s saying, 
‘“*He is happiest, be he king or peasant, 
who finds his happiness at home.” 

It has been well said: “‘ The quest of the 
ages has been the secret of living this life 
for all it is worth.” Yet this secret is as 
simple as it is comprehensive—the ore prin- 
ciple of loving nature, loving home, loving 
man, and loving God. For no sane man who 
truly loves nature, his race and his God, is 
perplexed by the question so common of 
late, ‘‘ Is life worth living ?”’ Are there no 
preventives of the madness of self-murder, 
now so fearfully prevalent ? Is not one of 
the antidotes to gloom and despondency to 
be found in that love of nature which cheers 
and refines and elevates, which rejoices in 
the varying seasons as they pass, and daily 
finds something to take pleasure in and be 
gratefulfor? It is wise for parents to pro- 
vide those home enjoyments and foster 
those home courtesies which form a cheer- 
ful habit of mind. The morningand even- 
ing salutations in the family are little 
things and yet mighty in their influence, 
because they are constant factors in form- 
ing character. The home should be illu- 
mined and brightened by nature’s richest 
hues without and still more within, by the 
sweet amenities of life, which should be the 
sunshine of every home, however humble. 
They refresh and purify the social circle. 
Like the clinging vine they twine them- 
selves around the heart, calling forth its 
strongest affections, and securing its happi- 
est and most healthful activity. Such af- 
fections dignify homely drudgery, make 
tough toils pleasant, painful sacrifices easy. 
and perils and privations cheerfully en- 
dured. Under the inspiration of such affec- 
tions, there is often a genuine heroism in 
humble and isolated homes, unsurpassed, 
if not unequaled by any which the world 
lauds on the battlefield. 

On Arbor Day let every boy or girl plant 
on the homestead or, if too young to work 
alone, help in planting, some vine, flower, 
shrub or tree, to belong to the planter, or 
at least to be known by his or her name. 
Such offspring they will watch with pride, 
as every year new beauties appear. They 
will find a peculiar pleasure in the parent- 
age of trees, whether forest, fruit or orna- 
mental—a pleasure that never cloys but 
grows with their growth. Wherever juve- 
nile enthusiasm is awakened in such im- 
provements the schools will accomplish 
better results, the library will be more 
freely used ; there will be less idleness, less 
wrongdoing; habits will be better, aspira- 
tions higher, the tone stronger. The es- 
thetic influence of such work, the growth 
of heart and mind thus secured, are of 
priceless valte-Who can estimate the 
educational effect on the millions of youth 
who have memorized the choice gems with 
which. American poets and authors have 
enriched our Arbor Day literature ? 

That the American people are showing a 
growing interest in their homes and towns 
is a fact of national importance. Tho myr- 
iads of mean and wretched huts still re- 
main, the residences of ourindustrial classes 
surpass those of the same classes in any 
other land on the globe. Of the many 
causes tending to this result Arbor Day 
aud Village Improvement Societies are not 
the least. In view of the needs and possi- 
bilities of our country this work is just 
begun. The improvements already made 
should be an encouragement to still greater 
progress. 

Striking illustrations of the happy influ- 
ence of home adornments and of the sad 
effect of their neglect have often come 
under my observation. Two instances 
must here suffice. When surveying a town 
in New Hampshire, in order to adapt my 
lecture to local needs, as we passed a large 
house and spacious barns, with all the sur- 
roundings neglected and forlorn, my escort 
said: ‘‘ Here lives the richest and meanest 
man of our town. Twenty years ago he 
brought here a refined young lady as a 
bride. For a few years it was her ambition 
and delight to adorn her new home and 
grounds. At length her strong, innate love 
of the beautiful was cruelly crushed; for 
this thoughtless, if not heartless wretch 

would no longer permit such waste of her 
tim® on “ good for nothing posies.’’ Driven 
to despair, she has been for years in the 
State asylum among the incurably insane.” 
When in Nebraska City, the guest of ex- 
Governor J. Sterling Morton, now Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, I found 


a happy contrast to this miser’s wretched 
home. To Nebraska, then a Territory, just 
ceded by the Indians to the United States, 
and still a wilderness, he brought his bride, 
a cultivated lady from Detroit, who cheer- 
fully made the best of their log hut. Soon 
flowers, shrubs and vines sprang up on 
every side, until: a veritable Eden, largely 
planted and tilled by her hands, surrounded 
that humble home. In afew yearsastately 
mansion, beautiful within as well as with- 
out, rose in its place. How much did her 
love of the beautiful and her purpose to cre- 
ate this Eden on which her heart was set 
when she first saw this spot, and saw, too, 
its possibilities, lighten the burdens and 


lessen the privations of a pioneer life? 


Bright visions of a beautiful home were an 
inspiration and a benediction to that happy 
household years before they were fully real- 
ized. Tt seems fitting that such a home, 
well named ‘‘ Arbor Lodge,” should be the 
birthplace of Arbor Day. 

CLINTON, CONN, 
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THE ROSE. 


A CHAPTER ON ITS CULTIVATION. 











BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





WHILE the rose is almost universally 
grown, there are few shrubs from which we 
hear of more failures. It is one thing to 
plant a rose, and another thing to get fine 
flowers from it. But the amateur can have 
fine flowers from choice varieties 4f he will 
go to work properly, and treat his plants 
intelligently after they become established. 

The rose likes a rich soil. It must be 
well fed in order to secure such bloom as 
delights the heart of the amateur. It does 
best in a somewhat heavy soil; one of clay 
and loam seems to suit it well, if well 
drained and maderich. The best fertilizer 
is cow manure, so old as to be thoroughly 
rotten. If this is applied liberally to the 
beds and spaded in about the roots of the 
plants each spring, a strong and vigorous 
growth will result, from which fine flowers 
can reasonably be expected in due season. 
But if planted in a poor or undrained soil, 
and not cared for, the rose is one of the 
most unsatisfactory of all plants. It may 
live for years; but it will do so more asa 
protest against neglect than because it en- 
joys existence. 

Roses like sunshine, but, if possible, 
choose a location where they will be shielded 
from the hot sun of summer afternoons. 
In this the colors of most varieties soon 
fade, and the substance seems extracted 
from the peta!s, and the flowers are short- 
lived. 

In planting roses, one important item to 
bear in mind is this: Make the soil firm 
about the roots. Loosely planted roses 
seldom do well until the soil has become 
compacted about their roots. 

In selecting roses for planting, always get 
those grown on their own roots, if you are 
anamateur. It is true that some varieties 
do best when grafted on Mannetti or other 
stock; but, unless cared for by an experi- 
enced grower, the graft is quite likely to 
die off, and the shoots sent up from the 
roots below the point of union of stock and 
graft will make rampant growth but prove 
flowerless. Roses on their own roots may 
not be as vigorous as those budded on 
strong-growing stock; but so long as the 
plant lives you can be sure of some flowers, 
and you always know what those flowers 
will be. 

There are several classes of the rose in 
cultivation, and the amateur would do well 
to select a few good varieties from each. If 
he succeeds, he can “ branch out” and en- 
large his collection. If he does not succeed, 
the few that he begins with will prove 
sufficient to convince him that he is not 
adapted to this field of flower-growing. 

The summer flowering, or June roses, are 
most extensively grown; they are, as a 
general thing, quite hardy, and most of 
them are very beautiful and very sweet. 
To thisclass belongs the charming Proverce 
rose, the good old Damask variety, that 
grew in the gardens of our grandmothers, 
the Cabbage, or Hundred-leaved rose, and 
such fine old sorts as George the Fourth, 
with its petals of crimson velvet, and Har- 
rison’s or Persian Yellow, with its wealth 
of golden flowers. This last variety should 
be in every collection, because it is so 
bright that it lights up a whole garden 
like a burst of sunshine. Unfortunately, 
it is not fragrant. The Scotch and Aus- 
trian roses are low growers, semi-double, 
but very pretty, with white and yellow 
flowers. They are fine for low hedges. 

The Hybrid Perpetual rose is extremely 
popular among those who know something 
of its requirements, and are able to give it 
proper care, because of the great beauty of 
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its flowers and its habit of blooming a 
jntervals during the season. It is called 
“perpetual,” and from this term many get 
the idea that it is a constant bloomer, like 
the Tea, Bourbon or Noisette sections, 
Such, however, is not the case. While 
many varieties bloom much more freely 
than others, few bloom profusely after the 
first general crop, which comes‘in June and 
July, and very few will give any but occa- 
sional flowers, unless they get the right 
kind of treatment. If the habits of the 
rose are studied, it will be noticed that the 
flowers are always produced on new growth. 
Unless new branches are put forth there 
will be no blossoms. In order to secure the 
necessary new growth on plants of the Hy- 
brid Perpetual class, such treatment must 
be given them as will result in a constant 
development. To do this, the old growth— 
the branches on which flowers were pro. 
duced in Juneand July—must be shortened 
in well. Cut back each branch toa strong 
and healthy bud. Keep the soil rich, and 
the plants will soon develop new branches. 
On these fluwers will be borne. As this 
branch-growtkh is never as vigorous, later 
in the season, as it is in spring and early 
summer, the quantity of flowers produced 
will be few, compared with that of the first 
crop; but they will beenjoyed more because 
of their rarity. 

Among the Hybrid Perpetuals, I would 
name the following twelve as combining 
the best features of the class: 

Anna des Diesbach—bright, clear rese. 
Very large flower. 

General Jacqueminot-—an old favorite 
Velvety crimson, dark, full and sweet. 

Magna Charta—bright pink, suffused 
with crimson. A large, fine flower. One 
of the best. 

Prince Camilie de Rohan—crimson, with 
a texture like velvet. 

Victor Verdier—rosy carmine. 

Baron de Bonsletten—very large flower, 
full anddouble. Color a rich red deepening 
to maroon. Sweet. 

Coquette des Blanches—a very fine white 
variety. 

Fisher Holmes—crimson-scarlet. Large, 
vigorous, and free flowering. 

Mrs. Laing—one of the finest of all roses. 
Color a soft, delicate pink. The petals 
have a texture like that of satin. Very 
sweet. One of the best fall bloomers. 

Madame Charles Wood—large flower, of 
intense, dazzling crimson. A very free 
bloomer. 

Paul Neyron—the largest flower in this 
section. Colorclear, richrose. A charming 
variety. 

General Washington—very double, large 
and fine of form. Soft scarlet. Fine. 

No garden can afford to be without a few 
of the exquisite Moss roses. Other roses 
are beautiful, but the mossed ones have an 
added charm that makes them the favorites 
of the poets. They are quite as hardy as 
the June roses, growing vigorously wherever 
those of that class will, and, like the Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, delighting in a rich, strong 
soil. 

The following varieties are very fine: 


Blanche Moreau—pure white. Large and 
of perfect form. 
Countess Murinais—white, beautifully 


mossed. 

Henry Martin—rosy pink, deepening to 
crimson. Full, fragrant and heavily mossed. 

Princess Adelaide—blush. Large, full 
and very sweet. 

Luxembourg—bright crimson. Largeand 
full. Finely mossed. 

Climbing roses would be universal favor- 
ites if they were nut so hard to take care of. 
Unfortunately, at the North, they are not 
hardy enough to stand our winters without 
protection, and it is no easy matter to bend 
over the stout, stiff canes and lay them on 
the ground where they can be covered satis- 
factorily. In doing this, many of the canes 
are broken off or split, and because of the 
difficulty attendant on this important item 
of care they are often neglected, and canes 
left exposed during winter are almost 
always killed to within a foot or: two of the 
ground. Plants treated in this manner are 
Hever satisfactory, because the growth of 
this season, which should produce flowers 
next season, is winter-killed, and next 
spring there are-no branches left alive to 
produce flowers. In order to secure flowers 
it is necessary to lay the canes down. This 
can be done successfully, tho perhaps not 
without some difficulty, by heaping a lot of 
earth or litter about the base of the plant. 
Let there be so much of this that the canes 
can be bent over it without giving any of 
them a sharp turn or bend. This prevents 
their being broken. Lay pieces of sod on 
the branches to hold them in place, and 
cover with leaves, evergreen branches, or 
dry earth. Be very sure to cover the 
branches well near the base of the plant. 
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Let the most thorough protection be af- 
forded the plant at this point. 

The two best climbing roses are : 

Baltimore Belle—blush white. Very 
double, flowers borne in large clusters. 

Prairie Queen—bright rosy-red. A fine, 
full flower, of clustering habit. 

The above succeed best of any at the 
extreme North. Through the middle sec- 
tion of States, Russell’s Cottage, dark 
crimson, and the Ayrshire, are very satis- 
factory. 

One of the best roses for cemetery plant- 
ing—or for planting anywhere, for that 
matter—is Madame Plautier, a variety hav- 
ing flowers of not very large size, but pro- 
duced in enormous quantities, milk-white 
in color. The bushes will be so loaded with 
blossoms as to require some support. This 
is a charming variety for planting in front 
rows, as it does not grow toany great hight. 

The varieties named above are all cata- 
loged as “‘ hardy without protection’; but 
they are not so. Some seasons they receive 
little, if any, injury during the winter, 
even if left exposed ; but such seasons are 
exceptional. The next one may kill them to 
the ground. It is therefore well to act on 
the supposition that every winter is going 
to be a trying one, and give them ample 
protection. This is done most easily and 
effectively by laying the bushes flat on the 
ground, placing sods on them to keep them 
in place, and covering with a few inches of 
leaves, over which evergreen branches 
should be laid to prevent their being blown 
away. In giving protection, it is not 
warmth tha‘ we seek to gain for the plants, 
but shelter from the sun. They will freeze, 
and we waut them to remain frozen. If 
left exposed, they freeze to-night and thaw 
out to-morrow, when the sun shines on 
them, and to-morrow night they are again 
frozen. This alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing injures the plant, but freezing alone 
does not. If wecan keep it frozen, we are 
pretty sure to bring it through the winter 
in good condition. 

If the season is a dry, hot one, mulch 
your roses with grass clippings from the 
lawn, and you will have larger, finer flow- 
ers, and more of them. Be sure to givea 


liberal application of manure each season, 
spading it in well about the roots. In 
spring, thin out the branches, shortening 
in most of them, and removing ali weak 
wood If insects, or the rosebug, attacks 
them, dust the bushes all over with pow- 
dered hellebore. Do this as soon as you 
see the first insect, and do it thoroughie 
Blow it in among the leaves and up aguinst 
them, as well.as over them. Every part of 
the plant must be got at. Do this when it 
= — with dew, or after having spriukled 
it well. ' 


SHIOCTON, WIS. 
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SWISS CHARD. 


BY AMY WIGHTMAN, 





Swiss CHARD, siver greens or sea kale 
beet, as it is variously called, is grown for 
its leaves, which make tender and delicious 
greens. For this purpose it is far superior 
to the common red beet both in quality and 
in earliness. It is considered by some to be 
superior to spinach; it is certainly quite its 
equal, while the ease with which it is 
grown, its crisp tenderness, uniform the 
season through, and its hardiness, leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Seed of the Swiss chard should be sown 
where it is to remain, very thinly, in rows 
six inches apart each way, as a rule, tho 
they may be much nearer. Sown at the 
same time as other beets they germinate 
quickly and make a rapid growth of light 
green curled leaves which are fit for use in 
from four to five weeks from planting. It 
does wellin any good garden soil, sending 
up successive crops of leaves as fast as they 
arecut. This isa great point in its favor, 





The first sets of chard leaves resemble 
those of other beets, but they soon lengthen 
—two feet is not an uncommon length for 
a full-grown leaf. They are all root leaves, 
aud while the newer ones are upright, the 
older, y from their own weight, take a 
more humble attitude, so that altho not 
lying on the ground, they shade it com- 

letely and grcatly lessen the need of weed- 

ng. 

The leaves are somewhat involuted and 
curiously ruffled and shirred between veins, 
the midvein being large and like the stem, 
waxy-white. These are very clean and free 
from insects. Occasionally one growth is 
somewhat eaten while succeeding ones are 
hardly touched by insects. Indeed, if it 
were otherwise it would be impracticable 
4 clean them, so intricately curled are 

ey. 
Altho attractive in appearance, chard is 
not adapted for raising as a market crop, 
as the leaves, having to be picked separate- 
ly, are too thin and tender to long remain 
fresh and crisp. 

Every part of the plant can be used in 
some way. Cooked as greens, about a peck 
of the leaves are needed. Boil them till 
tender, drain, and season with salt and 
vinegar. The stems may be cooked like 
asparagus. Cut-in short sections and boil 
till tender, seasoning with butter, or pour 
over toast with a dressing of cream. It 
does not equal asparagus in flavor, but if 
tried when other — are gone, it 
proves an appetizing dish. 

The leaves are in good condition till late 
and severe frosts, when the stumps and 
roots are relished by cattle. The root is 
very small in proportion to the stems which 
are large and fleshy, like celery. In fact, 
char bears Jittle resemblance to the 
common beet, with which it is always 
classed in the catalogs. Botanically, it is 
a variety of Beta cicla and a native of 
Portugal. Itis said to be widely grown in 
Europe, where it is considered quite a 
necessity. 


SOURCE OF THE BUTTER FLAVOR. 


THE butter aroma appears in the butter 
asthe result of the ripening process. Sweet- 
cream butter does not have this delicate 
flavor, and while there is a demand in our 
markets, perhaps a growing demand, for a 
sweet-cream butter, it never develops the 
delicate flavor known as the butter aroma. 
During ripening, certain changes take 


place in the cream, some of which we under- 
stand and others which are at trae be- 
ond the reach of chemical knowledge. 
The composition of cream is essentially the 
same as that of milk except in the higher 
proportion of fat. It is made up chiefly of 
butter-fat in the form of globules, of casein 
in a partial suspension in the liquid, of 
milk sugar in solution. and of a small 
amount of akbumen, probably partly in solu- 
tion and partly in the form of ‘an extremely 
delicate network of fibers which we call 
fibrin. Cream always contuinsa large num- 
ber of bacteria, yeasts and molds, which 
are the active agents in ripening. The 
sources of these micro-organisms are varied. 
They are not present in the milk when 
secreted by the cow, but find their way into 
it in a variety of ways. Some come from 
the air; some from the hairs of the cow; 
some from the dust of the barn; some from 
the hands of the milker; some from the 
milk vessels, and others from other sources 
of contamination. The chances of contami- 
nation aresufficient to stock the milk with 
an abundance of these organisms under all 
circumstances. By the time the cream has 
reached the creamery it contains a quantity 
of organisms varying widely with tempera- 
ture and other conditions, and it is to these 
that the subsequent ripening is due. 
During the period of ripening, the organ- 
isms are growing and producing profound 
changes in the cream. Bacteria are pri- 
marily destructive agents. During their 
growth they are pulling to pieces some of 
,the chemical compounds of the cream and 
reducing them to a condition of greater 
simplicity, giving rise in this way toa 
great number of so-called decomposition 
products. Chemistry has not yet explained 
all of these changes. A few of them we 
partially understand. We know that some 
of the organisms act upon milk sugar, con- 
verting it into lactic acid, with the produc- 
tion of carbonic acid gas as a by-product. 
We know, also, that sometimes butyric acid 
is produced, and that sometimes ferments, 
similar to rennet and trypsin, make their 
appearance in ripening cream. Alcohol is 
also a common product, so much so that 
the butter flavor has sometimes been at- 
tributed to this product alone.—Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Bulletin. 














as it saves the time and space n ry for 
replanting. In fact, there would be no ob- 
ject in several plantings as the leaves do 
not, like lettuce, grow tough in midsum- 
mer. 
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beecham’s juiis are ior 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





GRAY 202. PSLO RED cee sents 


for Hair Book and box Hate’ Kins. Coane’ best Gora Cure, ous F REB 





CONSTIPATION 
and i 

all disorders of 

the stomach, liver, 

and bowels, removed 

by using 


Ayer sCathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Trees «a Shrubs 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


Lta, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


YOUR HOUSE 


WILL BE BEAUTIFUL PAINTED WITH 


Averill Paint. 


‘IT IS THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
oe every package will be found the following guar- 
an le 


WE GUARANTEE 

this paint will prove satisfactory to the purchaser 
when applied according to directions. e do not 
mean a guarantee of satisfaction only when the paint 
is first applied—as any paint is satisfactory when first 
applied—but our guarantee embraces a sufficient time 
to properly test its merits. 

The following ‘TESTIMONIALS are extracts from a 
few of the many hundred letters we have received 
commending the quality of the AVERILL PAINT: 


“T like your paint the best. 1 tried it three years 
ago alongside of lead and oil, and to-day your Paint 
looks as bright as when put on.” 

JAs. E. MILLER, Chester, Pa, 

“T furnished some parties here a number of years 
ago with your Paint, and they are so well pleased 
they want it again.” W.H. WALKER, Calidonia. 

“I painted with the Averill Paint six years ago, 
and it has stood so well I want to use it again. Send 
price, etc.” R. Royceg, Asbury Park, N. J. 

“*T used your Paint on my house 17 years ago, and I 
liked it so’ well I would like to try it again. Please 
let me know the price as soon as possible.’”’ 

rs. E. COLE, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








Forty beautiful tints and shades. 
If not for sale in your neighborhood send for Sam- 
ple Card and particulars to 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 
32 BURLING SLIP,N.Y. l6HIGHST., BOSTON 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Clwb- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 


129 Hulton Street. New York Citv, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
RITCHIE 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Funron 8t., New YORK, 
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Weekly Market Leview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, April 5th, 1894.] 


TEA.—There is no special dem&nd for any 
grade at present, and at the weekly auction 
sales the market was irregular. ‘- Formosa, 
Amoy and Fuchau were all weak. Quotations 
place Amoy at 11@l6c.; Fuchau, 12@30c.; 
Formosa, 15@40c.; old Japans, 9@19c., and new, 
17@30c. 

COFFEE.—The general market for Brazil 
coffee is quiet and uncertain. Mild grades have 
a pretty good undertone. Java is quoted at 21@ 
30c.; Mocha, 23@24c.; Maracaibo, 18@22c.; 
Laguayra, 19@2234c., and Brazil, 174@19\<c. 

SUGAR.—There is very little change in re- 
fined sugars. The market is steady, and that is 
all. Cut loaf and crushed are 4 13-16@5c.; pow- 
dered, 4 5-16@44éc.; granulated, 4 1-16@4ic., and 
cubes, 4 5-16@4\éc. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 534@8c. per i. Dressed mutton 
is firm at 7}4@8léc., and dressed lambs strong at 
8@9c. City dressed native sides of beef are firm 
at 534@8c. per i, and Texas, 54@644c. Dressed 
veals are 644@9c. per bb. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
has been uncertain and irregular. Prices are a 
trifle firmer, but tradeis not very active. Spring 
patents are neglected, but medium grades are 
in fair demand. Spring patents are quoted at 
$3.80@4 per bbl.; straights, $3.60; and clears, 
$2.40@2.60; winter patents, $3.30@3.40; straights, 
$2.85@3, and clears, $2.30@240. Rye flour is 
firm and fairly active at $2.70@2.9 per bb]. Corn- 
meal is steady, with Brandywine at $2.70, and 
Sagamore, $2.70. 

PROVISIONS.—Hog products have been firm, 
weak and medium at different times this week, 
altho locally the market has been tending 
toward a stronger position. The West was very 
active in speculation, and the renewed strength 
in wheat here made prices firmer. Mess pork 
closes firm and fairly active at $13.25@13.76 per 
bbl.; family, $14, and short clear, $13.50@15.50. 
Beef is steady, with family at $12@14; mess, $8, 
and extra India mess, $17@20. Beef hams are 
quiet at $16. Lard is firmer at $7.55 per 100 tb. 
Pickled bellies are firm at 6@734c. per i; 
shoulders, 6c., and hams, 934c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat has advanced 
considerably this week and closes firm, w'th a 
more hopeful outlook. It is pretty generally 
conceded now that damage was done by the cold 
wave, and prices are advancing in consequence. 
Many dealers are anxious to buy, and prices are 
steadily tending upward. The visible has de- 
creased a little, but exports are unimportant. 
May wheat is 65!4c.; No. 2 cash, 634@64c.4and 
No. 1 Northern, 70@71c. Corn was very quiet 
and dull until wheat advanced, and then in 
sympathy with that it showed more streagth. 
Trade is on a moderate scale, but prices are high- 
er. Cashcorn is firm. May is 43c.. and No. 2 
cash, 444@46!l4c. Oats have likewise responded 
to the change in other cereals, and it closes 
quiet, strong and higher. The volume of trans- 
actions is on a small scale. May oats are 35c.; 
No. 2 cash oats, 3544c.; No. 2 white, 39c., and 
track mixed, 36@374c. Barley is steady, with 
No. Milwaukee at 65@66c., and ungraded 
Western, 58@65c. The demand for hay and 
straw is ye eee receipts are so liberal that 

rices are barely steady. Prime timothy hay is 

c. per 100; No. 1 to No. 3, 60@80c., and clover 
mixed, 60@65c. Long rye straw is 0@65c.: short 
rye, 45c., and oat, 45@50c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter mar- 
ket has been very weak until toward the close, 
when unexpected strength developed in all 
fresh grades. Arrivals have fallen off consider- 
ably and out-of-town buyers have been compet- 
ing with local dealers, so that stock has been 
pretty well absorbed. Lower grades have sym- 
pathized with the movement and improved in 
value. State, Pennsylvania apd Western extra 
creamery is 2144c.; Western firsts, 20@21c.; sec- 
onds and thirds, 15@19c.; State dairy, half fir- 
kin tubs, extras, 20c.; firsts, 18@19c.; seconds, 
16@17%c.; Welsh tubs, selections, 19c.; best lines, 
18l6c.: thirds to firsts, 13@18c.; Western imita- 
tion creamery, l1@l6c.; dairy, 9@llc., and _ fac- 
tory, 9@12c. Old butter is quiet, with State 
pew may 2 at 2@léc.; Western, 11@15}¢c., and 
State dairy, 19@15'¢c. Nothing new has devel- 
geet in the cheese market. Prices are firm and 

rade very es. Large size full creams are 
9@12c.; small size, 10@13c.; choice part skims, 
8144@9c.; good to prime, 6@8c.; common to fair, 
3@5c., and full skims, 2@24c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is in 
good demand at outside quotations. Arrivals 
are moderate, but trade very good. Fowls are 
11%@l2c.; chickens, 10c.; old roosters, TE Tfe.; 
hen turkeys, 10@1lc.; old toms, 7@8c.; ducks, 
75c.@$1 per pair, and geese, 70c.@$1.12. Receipts 
of dressed poultry are not heavy, and trade is 

ood. The tone of prices is generally better. 
fien turkeys are 10%@lic.; toms, 7}4@8c.; fowls, 
10@10éc.; Philadelphia broiler chickens, 20@ 4Uc.; 
roasters, 12@16c.; capons, lic.; Western 
capons, 12@l6c.; frozen turkeys are 9@12c.; 
fowls, 9@9}¢c., and chickens, 9@llc.. T. i 
considerab e speculation in eggs, and prices re- 
main quite firm under heavy arrivals. Near-by 
and Jersey fancy eggs are 1244@12}6c. per doz.; 
State and Pennsylvania, 1l%c.; Western, 11@ 
114c.; Southern, 10@10%%c.; duck .eggs, 21@24c., 
and goose, 45@50c. per doz. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are steady, with 
Baldwins and Greenings at $4@5.50 per bbl., and 
Ruseets, $3.50@4.50. Cranberries continue firm 
and in Tight stock at $2@2.50 per crate for Jer- 
seys. Florida oranges are scarce and wanted at 
$2.50@4.50 per box. Florida strawberries are 
1 . per qt., and some from the Carolinas are 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Domestic 
potatoes are quiet and steady, with State Rose 
and Hebron_ at $1.75@2 per 180%; Burbanks, 
$1.50@1 62; Jerseys, $1.50@1.62, and new No. 
1 Florida potatoes. $6@7. Foreign magnums are 
steady at $1.70@1.90 per sack; Bermudas, $6@9 

r bbl.; Havanas, 6, and sweet potatoes, 

@3.50. Southern asparagus is $3@7 per doz. 
bunches: beets, 3@5 per 100 bunches; cabbages, 


75e.@$1.37 per bbl.-crate; es lants, $4@7 per 


bbl.; Bermuda onions. @2.15 per crate; old 
white, $2@4 per bbl.; red and yellow, 75c.@$1.50, 
and Long Island squash, $2.5003 per bbl. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking ponier. 
of all in ay otrengtn Latest United 


Highest 


one Government 
ROYAL BAKING Recent Con ‘7 Wall St., 


STEINWAY. 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
{Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
nous and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
Hrrerererrerererererererr ITT TTTTTTTTTTITTY 


Gold and 
Silver Plate 


marked 











On Spoons, Knives and Forks. 


GID, 


xy : 
cys) 
<s 


On all other articles. 


This-Trade Mark 


Mey 
May be relied on as highest quality. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
the Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 





Dailey, Montague &Co. 


Fermerly of 6th Avenue and 16th Street. 


[Pecorators and Dealers 
in Modern Art Wall 

Papers, are now located 

in their New Store, 

23 West 42d Street, N. Y. 

.A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-pags 
catalogue. 


Foldin > Beds 
sDesks ie bec 
A.H. Andrews& Co. 52 W0S%.. 

























Old Riders who 
know Bicycles 


Are accustomed to ignore friendships, and 
measure wheels without ——. 
mercy. With them loud ~~~ 
* assertions count 









(ee: nothing. 

f/ Their 

mounts must 
stand the crucial 
test of reputation gained 
by years of honest and 
skilful construction and 
dealing. The best riders, 
oldest riders, the most in- 
gent wheelmen of the country 
hnow Columbias to be the standard of 
bicycle excellence for the world, and ride 
them in preference to any other wheels, 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford, 
Our catalogue for 184 shows a line of 
wheels, all newly designed, which for 
attractiveness excel any bicycles ever 
offe It is free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for two two-cent stamps, 


Y 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, Wo. 048, °° Zohn Se. x. ¥- 


STERBROOK'S FALCON mee 








LaDNQUET EATER 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 
82 Union St. Boston Mass 





a BENEDICT” 


Only perfect Collar and Cuff 
Button made. Is oblong, goes 
— in like a wedge, and flies 





END view. no wear or tear. Strong, dur- 

: able, and can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. In gold, silver, 
» and rolled gold. Can be put 
on any sleeve button. 








3 ff 


View. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers, 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





Manufactured for the trade by 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Send for Circular. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


HAZELTON 


PIANOS. 


ene FIRST-C Age oe 

Y RESPECT 
APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 34 and 36 University Place, New York. 


k ge = ae FOR arnt 
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25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggistes. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda] on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


A Practical, Every-day 


9 Book 













f 


TEE ERTL 





F Dentainines wes 2, a4 
C Bound ont fail te get the the 
VOMPANY BANG CH. CLOCK, 


the er greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THEGREAT MERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cer. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD LET OW Ny 
CONN. 





Branch Woreben uses 
87 John St., New were and 
197 Lake St.,’ Chicag 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


pe Street Washers, 


WerksFounded in 1832 
t medal awarded 








— 4 FITZGERALD, 


= NEW YORK, 
at Make the Most Reliable 
Trunks, Bags, 

f Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 

161 Broadway, below C ertinnds St. 
688 Broadway, below 4th S 
701 Sixth Avenue, below | diet St. 

















= Buys our #9 poveeli Finish Baby 
Z~ $2, 15 9 coupete with steel wheels, ax 
bh tyes Boao = Ph a jon the ate: 


ral. Anely yaninbed liabie.an. GUT PALO an mean 

onl0days’trial. FREIGHT PAID; 
advance. 75,000 in use. We Somes 

% concern slaer Sind nacho aoe Semenate Reference 
Sup furnished atany time. Make and _ nothing but yo we 


Th PR rua rantee tobe sented, soid at the lowest factor 
ed peices. WRITE TO-DAY for, our. le ge FREE ustated 


TRIAL g FREE. 





TTENTION is called to the 
recent importations of SY- 
PHER & CO., at 287n Sr. and 
Firtu Ave, N. Y., now being 
opened. This collection consists 
of the choicest pieces of the Old 
Gobelin and other pieces of rare 
and antique Tapestnes, fine Old 
Italian and Krench Brocades, Em- 
broideries, etc. The finest exam- 
ples of Old French Furniture of 
the best periods of Louis XIV., 

XV., xvi Choice pieces in the 
Old Italian, Flemish, and English 
Carved Uak. <A very fine as- 
sortment of Old English and 
other Solid Silver and Sheffield 
Plated Ware. Old Miniatures, 





Porcelains, and rare pieces of 
Bric-a-Brac. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
230 Fifth Avenue. New Vork. 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


FERNWOOD HALL on LAKE OZONIA 


An Ideal Summer home for the weary, 
in the Adirondacks. Send for Booklet. 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, N. Y. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SS HALE’S EOROPE CLASS 
for won La‘ies, is tea 2. Number limited. 
Highest references MAS oa ‘irculars. 

TH & SON, 


a ny Oo ie 


Sane Oui ts, 


H.8.PAINE,A.M,,M.D © ALBANY, N, Y. 


OUTING IN "EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select part 
suet number conducted by miyne self, EDWARD “ 
x, 


FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. P. 
TOURS TO EUROPE. 
Bend f for Teineraries to Edwin Jones, 42 Putnam Ave., 


wards; all Saili 
Faoe faly FALL POUR Pe BOL Lae 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


is our Tourist Sleeping Gar Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the “ Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Loais 
each week. 

Route is over the B. & O. ** Great Reck Island 
Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio (trande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 


For that California trip you contemplate, address 
sonia of fars apply toor 
Cc. P. A.‘ Rock Island Route " 



































pias 
are Pues 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


140, New York. , 





April 12, 1894, 


RemingtonBicyeles. 





Materials and waskeniniiiy 
are the best obtainable. 


Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


When You 












get one that will not 
only insure a well- 
fitted dress, but be 
comfortable at the 
The 


same time. 


“Glove-Fitting” 
Corsets produce this result. The money 
is refunded if not found satisfactory. 


Known and sold everywhere. 





/\ANGDON & BATCHELLERS ® 


, GENUINE 
THOMSONS GLOVE-FITTING 
(TRADE MARK) YA 





At: Price Ss 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 
A ut u enccemstad by Decorators or Carpenters 
in alle 4 Fee am ngs. -- & and new. Send for 


Sering Machin 
CHICAGO SCALE 





Oe Man 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP, 30 Rose Street, New York. 





Sound Dises are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 


than alldevicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales, Ashland Block, Chicago. 








% BOSTON: NEW YORK aK 
PHILADELPHIA 

















A. Phillies & Co». oil In the car Oth St. inn Fens Fatingol- 
r reservati t 
Dist. Pass. Agt., 111 8S. 9 








CHICAGO: DETROIT-DENVER, 
a — SAN.FRANCISCO  # 











THE INDEPENDENT PREss, 41°AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





